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Only STEEL can do so many jo S so well 


What price tin? If tin cans were made en- 
tirely of tin, they’d be far more costly. But 
99% of a tin can is steel...and millions of cans 
a year can be made at prices we all can afford. 
For steel in semi-finished form costs only 
about one fortieth as much as tin per pound. 


Stainless steel walls mark the handsome 
skyscrapers of Pittsburgh’s Gateway Cen- 
ter. Panels are made of corrosion-resistant 
Stainless Steel, backed up with lightweight 
concrete reinforced with welded wire fabric. 
These are attached to the building frame 
quickly and easily. Multi-story building 
walls go up with astonishing speed—in this 
project, at better than a floor-a-day rate. 
And because these wall panels weigh less, 
the weight of supporting structural mem- 
bers is also reduced, resulting in lower 
building costs. 
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They work high to dig deep. Steel derricks 
like this symbolize one of America’s most 
vital defense treasures . . . oil. To help bring 
up the “‘black gold”’ from its ancient, miles- 
deep resting places, U. S. Steel makes drill- 
ing rigs, steel drill pipe, casing and tubing, 
cement, pumps, wire lines, and tough alloy 
steels for the drilling bits that can bite 
through the hardest rock. 


Photo—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Taking no chances is a good 
rule to follow on modern 
highways. Drive carefully— 
the life you save may be your 
own. This U-S‘S American 
Multisafty Cable Guard 
saves many lives, too. Over 
140 proving ground impact 
tests, using cars of all types, 
have demonstrated that this 
type of highway guard pro- 
vides greater protection at 
high speeds. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Listen to . . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your nowspaper for time and station. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUCE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Cover Picture . . . . One of the women’s 
quadrangles at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, II]. Northwestern cooperates with 
the Illinois Bankers Association in sponsor- 
ing the annual summer sessions of the 
Trust Development School which has grad- 
uated, since its inception in 1946, one hun- 
dred and fifty well trained, sales-minded 
trustmen. On the University’s Chicago 
campus The Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation conducts its annual School of 
Financial Public Relations, from which an- 
other 150 men and women have been grad- 
uated. Last year’s senior class of 45 students 
came from 23 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Mexico, while the freshman class 
of 52 students also represented 23 states and 
Canada. As the Trust Development School 
represents 16 or more states in its student 
body, these two organizations are making 
Northwestern University a national focal 
point for ideas and experiment in the fields 
of trust new business and public relations. 

—Photo by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
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Trusteeship Down Under 


In New Zealand the corporate trustee 
institution has been in operation for 
some twenty years. There are five con- 
cerns altogether, each operating under 
its own Act of Parliament, two of them 
(our own and one other) doing solely 


estate administration and _ fiduciary 
work, two others as adjuncts to large 
New Zealand insurance cempanies and 
the fifth as an adjunct to a stock and 
station agency business. There is also, 
of course, the Public Trust Office, which 
is a State institution with branches 
throughout New Zealand and is the 
largest single unit in this field. 

I am particularly interested in the 
article in your issue of October, 1952 
dealing with the common trust fund 
under the caption “High Stock Mar- 
kets.”” We, in our business, have felt the 
need for some time of such a medium 
of investment but there has been no 
development long these lines in New Zea- 


land [among private companies, Ed. ]}. 
P. O. Smellie, 
General Manager 


The Trustees Executors and 
Agency Co. of New Zealand 
Dunedin. 


Ad of the Month 


You have indeed paid us a compli- 
ment in choosing as your “Ad of the 
Month” the one which we ran last Feb- 
ruary in U. S. News and World Report. 
(See T.&E., March, p. 187.) 


Frankly, we are pleased with the 
results so far from our campaign. Many 
of our customers, for example, have 
gone out of their way to tell us that 
they think very well of the effort we 
are making to correct the mistaken im- 
pression which unfortunately seems to 
exist in some quarters relative to “Big 


Business.” 
James Eells, Director 
Public Relations & Adv. 


Basic Refractories, Inc. 


Cleveland 
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EDITORIAL... 





“Isms” in Modern Education 


How Wealth and Inheritance Fare in the Classroom 


HE CURRENT WAVE OF INVESTIGATION of “subversive” 
f poten in our schools and colleges can do much 
damage if it impairs freedom of inquiry and viewpoint. But 
far more damage can be—and apparently is being—done 
by those teachers, lecturers and textbook writers who, under 
the guise of free thinking, advocate an economic system or 
tenets which would abolish those very freedoms not only 
from our economic enterprise but from our educational 
institutions. 


The recent report by the Association of American Uni- 
versities, signed by the presidents of 37 leading colleges, 
holds Communists as unfit to work or teach therein not 
because of its principles but because Communism allows no 
room for recognition of any virtue in other ideas. Just as 
Communists have been held unfit for government responsi- 
bilities in a free country, so school boards and colleges 
have found them unfit for the guidance of youth in the 
tradition of academic freedom symbolized by that great 
seeker and imparter of knowledge, Louis Agassiz, and all the 
host of true teachers who regard the individual as the 
creature of Nature, rather than a creature of the State. 


But it is not merely party-members who are dangerous to 
American freedom, unity, and strength. Their ideological 
fellow-travellers — conscious or unconscious — are, without 
admitting to such philosophy, insinuating its pernicious doc- 
trines and criticisms of true Capitalism into the plastic minds 
of millions of young Americans unequipped to distinguish 
fact from fantasy and to challenge from knowledge or 
experience. Our youth is entitled to honest facts and in- 
quiry and discussion, to practical as well as theoretical 
instruction, and to freedom from indoctrination by agents 
provocateurs, soured introverts or wooly-headed dreamers. 
Teaching is the most honorable of professions, the link 
between yesterday and tomorrow, the path to economic and 
social progress of Man. 


This matter of economic teaching and understanding is 
possibly the most crucial issue of the day, for even should 
the shooting war with Communism stop, the war of ideas 
will go on until we might find that Lincoln’s observation— 
that no nation can live half free and half slave—applies to 
the World itself. Those who claim belief in Free Enterprise 
and Personal Capitalism must become able defenders of it, 
or work to improve its shortcomings, if we are to have 
either Peace or Progress or Justice. 


It may well be true, as George Bernard Shaw said, that: 
“The man who is not a Socialist before he is thirty has no 
heart; the man who is a Socialist after he is forty has no 
head.” But it is unfair to the student, distressing to his 
parents, and potentially dangerous to his country if he 
swallows, without opportunity to hear the other side, such 
bald statements as the following: 
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“If the present economic system could unfailingly guar- 
antee to rule out luck, force, fraud, misrepresentation. 
absentee ownership, the unmerited inheritance of wealth 
and therefore of irresponsible power;...... it would be a 
noble experiment to try private enterprise with relatively 
little governmental supplement for another fifty years— 
provided all started equal.” 


The above quotation is from “Road to Reaction” by 
Herman Finer, who attempts to disparage Hayek’s thought- 
ful analysis in “The Road to Serfdom” as “the most sinister 
offensive against Democracy for many decades.” 
This “recommended reading” is “idealism” at its most con: 
tradictory and compulsory. But even the generally impartia 
textbook “Economic Principles” by Wm. Kiekofer contains 
this opprobrium toward Inheritance: 

“Hardly any tax can be more easily or fully justified 
than a tax upon the transmission of property from th: 
dead to the living,” and “here is the opportunity for th 
imposition of a severe inheritance tax that will aid in 
redistributing wealth.” 

Many educators forget that it is the bequests and trust 
funds of private benefactors that contribute to the support 
of their institutions and chairs and give them the freedom 
and independence which they so properly demand. 


All thoughtful parents should have a demonstrable inte-- 
est in the kind of “economic” education their children aie 
getting, but fiduciaries and other civic, professional and 
business leaders have a particular concern, for the property 
and political rights which the Isms would transfer to the 
ominpotent State are the bases of their existence and ther 
customers’ living. Educators especially would be affected, fa 
instead of instructing the future government officials, they 
would be instructed by the Government. 


We are not concerned with witch-hunting, but with finc 
ing ways and means by which good business citizens cai 
cooperate with their local schools and colleges to preservi. 
or secure, impartial, qualified, economic instruction. Or 
way is to review the appraisals of textbooks made by suc 
research organizations as the Brookings Institution, tk 
National Bureau of Economic Research, and the Nation: 
Economic Council, and by professors of known qualificatios 
in this field. Another is to become personally acquaintel 
with the local economic teachers, principals or deans. Wit 
all the recent emphasis on Public Relations, it would seen 
a most constructive job as to textbook coloration and cor 
tent could be done by a joint committee of bankers anl 
educators. 


Financial leaders might well find time to lecture or tak 
part in panel discussions in the classrooms, and to arrang 
for bank forums and well-planned tours for students, fron 
high school current events classes to specialized college 
groups. There may be considerable mutual advantage 0 
both bank and teacher in employing interested students du- 
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ing vacation or peak-load periods in banks and trust depart- “One at a Time, Gentlemen!” 
ments. An excellent program of common effort to improve 
economic and business understanding is that of the Texas 
Better Business Bureau, which holds summer “work-shop” 

I sessions at three universities at which high school and college 
teachers discuss a wide scope of current economic issues 
with men from industry, finance, labor, government, law 
and education as discussion leaders. Such programs are 
worthy of emulation in every locality; they are the hope 
of a renewed faith in economic Liberty and development 
of a dynamic and concrete Americanism. 


It is the job of good citizens to equip our youth for the 
responsibilities and problems which they will inherit from 
our generation. Bankers can take a leading role in fulfilling 
youth’s right to know the practical as well as idealistic 
aspects of American Capitalism. 
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You’ve Never Been Had So Good 


In 1951 Americans spent more for taxes, ($84.6 billion) 
» than they did for food and clothing ($81 billion), Look’s 
George Koether revealed in a March 24 summary of the 
United States tax situation that would have left participants 
in the Boston Tea Party speechless. Writing under the above 
title, Mr. Koether stated that there are now 78 hidden taxes 
¢ |) in the price of a quart of milk and 201 in a gallon of gaso- 
line, which may explain why taxes comprise more than 30% 
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IN THE NEWS 





Dates for Bar Trust 
Convention 


The annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association’s Section of Real Prop- 
erty, Probate and Trust Law will be 
held at the Somerset Hotel in Boston on 
August 24, 25 and 26 (not the preceding 
week as previously reported). 


At a regional meeting of the Associ- 
ation, held at Hotel John Marshall in 
Richmond, Va., during the first week of 
May, the Section is conducting a work- 
shop session which includes papers on 
Estate Planning, by Alex P. Gaines; 
Practical Suggestions for Drafting 
Wills, by Furman Smith; and How 
Should Title to the Family Dwelling Be 
Held, by Emerson G. Spies. There will 
be questions handled by a panel of 
prominent attorneys from the area 
represented which includes Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Maryland, North 
and South Carolina, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 


A A A 


Public Relations School 
Announces 1953 Chicago 
Session 


The faculty and curriculum have been 
set for the 1953 School of Financial 
Public Relations at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, which will meet July 27-August 
8. 


Four new faculty members were 
announced. Daniel R. Lang, director, 
evening division, Northwestern’s School 
of Commerce, will teach Letter Writing; 
John L. Chapman, former School chair- 
man and vice president of City National 
Bank & Trust Co., Chicago. will teach 
Analysis and Synthesis, which will sum- 
marize and vector the whole two-year 
course; Kimball Young. chairman of 
Northwestern’s Sociology Department. 
will take over Sociology, and Glenn 
Drake, New York personality training 
consultant, will appear at two evening 
seminars, 


The complete course consists of two 
annual two-week resident sessions, plus 
extension problems and the completion 
of an original public relations project. 
Admission to the freshman class is re- 
stricted to fifty students, and this quota 
is already more than half filled. Since 
its inception in 1948, the school has 
graduated 150 men and women. 
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Guthrie Heads Kansas 


Trustmen 


Some 130 trustmen, bankers and at- 
torneys attended the annual Trust Con- 
ference of the Trust Division, Kansas 
Bankers Association, held on March 
19th at Hutchinson. Following greetings 
from Division President William H. 
Vernon and Association President J. E. 
Merriam, the morning meeting was de- 
voted to a panel session on how trust- 
men and attorneys can assist each other. 
Moderator was Ralph L. Krueger, vice 
president and trust officer of Johnson 
County National Bank & Trust Co., 
Prairie Village. His associates were John 
R. Tucker of First National Bank in 
Wichita, John E. Kirk of National Bank 
of Topeka, George Siefkin, Wichita at- 
torney, and H. R. Branine, Hutchinson 
lawyer. 


At the afternoon session, Noel T. 
Robinson, vice president and trust offi- 






KANSAS TRUST DIVISION OFFICERS 
President Robert C. Guthrie, National Bank 
of Topeka; vice president Thomas C. Hurst, 
Commercial National Bank of Kansas City; 
secretary-treasurer Jack Shane, Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of Wichita; and retiring presi- 
dent W. H. Vernon, American National Bank 
of Hutchinson. 

cer, Central National Bank & Trust Co., 
Des Moines, outlined possibilities in 
farm management by trust institutions. 
This talk followed the lines of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s address before last Summer’s 
Western Trust Conference (see T.&E., 
Sept. p. 623). The concluding presenta- 
tion by James D. Nye, of the Wichita 
law firm of Bever, Dye, Mustard and 
Belin, pointed out the disadvantages in 
joint ownership of property. 


The newly elected officers of the 
Trust Division are shown in the accom- 
panying photograph. 

A A A 
New Procedure for Qualifying 
Pension Plans 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
issued new Revenue Rulings (32 and 33) 
relating to advance rulings and guides 
for qualifying pension, annuity, profit- 
sharing and _ stock-bonus plans. An 
analytical article by Francis J. Amer 
will be published in the May issue. 





N. Y. Community Trust 
Sets Record 


Resources of the New York Commun- 
ity Trust rose to a record total of 
$21,055,904 at the close of 1952. Addi- 
tions of $1,330,042 more than doubled 
the amount received in 1951, and 
appropriations of $1,046,945 ($1,164,- 
912 in 1951) made it the first year of 
the Trust’s operations in which both 
grants and receipts exceeded a million 
dollars. 


Creation of seven new funds during § 


the year brought to 100 the number of 
separate trust units under the organiza- 
tion’s management, apart from 14 
others whose distribution has been 
completed. Nineteen existing funds were 
increased by $786,988, including addi- 
tions of $280,000 in the Community 
Relief Fund and $110,000 in the Chem- 
istry Scholarship Fund, both from cor- 
porate sources. 


While most grants, in number and 
volume, were made in New York City, 
payments went to 89 cities and towns 
in.the United States and three foreign 
countries. Cumulative appropriations of 
the Trust passed $12,000,000 in the 
first quarter of this year. 

Fifteen New York and _ Brooklyn 
banks act as trustees of Community 


Trust Funds. 
A A A 


Florida Bank Establishes 
Community Foundation 


A community fund to hold in trus 
and administer charitable gifts and be 
quests has been created by the Florid: 
Bank & Trust Co. of Winter Park. Presi 
dent W. R. Rosenfelt considers it th: 
first foundation of this sort to be super 
vised by a Florida bank. A local com 
mittee of five outstanding citizens wil 
act as an advisory group in determining; 
the application of charitable gifts mad 
without designation, or whose origina 
purpose has failed or become obsolete. 

This committee, whose members serv 
five year rotating terms, also supervise 
disbursements, while the bank as corpe 
rate trustee manages the investment: 
The annual audit report of receipts an: 
expenditures is published in a count 
newspaper. 

The need for perpetual communit 
funds of this kind, where the donor i 
assured that his gift will be well man 
aged and that it will never be “frozen 
because changed conditions have mad: 
fulfillment of the original purpose un 
desirable or impossible, is pointed w 


by an estimated 20,000 charitable gift « 


which have so failed wholly or in part. 
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Council Activities 
The recently organized Central Flor- 


) ida Estate Planning Council has 50 
; charter members of whom 
» CP.A.’s, 11 attorneys, 22 life under- 
led 3 


ll are 


writers and 6 trust officers. In addition 


} the county judges of six counties are 
' honorary members. Officers chosen to 
> serve until the annual meeting in June 
5 1954 are: 


President B. F. Rohlck, 
C.L.U.; first vice president Walter 
Smith, attorney; second vice president 


H. Irvin Wells, C.P.A.; treasurer Phil 


| Hoche, C.L.U.; secretary Fred F. Tins- 


ley, Jr., trust officer, Central Title and 


| Trust Co., Orlando. 


At the meeting on March 23rd, 


» Charles A. Morehead, prominent Miami 
» attorney, showed “How to Save Income 
| and Federal Estate Taxes.” 


Other March meetings of life insur- 


 ance-trust and estate planning councils 
| reported te T.&E. were as follows: 


Southeast Florida — 18th: Attorney 
Lee C. Robinson of Miami spoke on 
“Tax Saving Possibilities of Trusts” 
and underwriter Winston W. Wynne 


| discussed “Tax Aspects of Life Insur- 


ance.” 

Louisville — 26th: Joseph Tractman, 
New York legal editor of T.&E., put on 
a lecture and question-answer period, 
in which he discussed gift tax aspects 
of survivorship assets, settlement op- 
tions, living trusts for minors, redemp- 
tion of stock for death tax purposes 
and the proposed self-pensioning law. 

Cleveland — 29th: New officers were 
chosen as follows: President John N. 


Lenhart, C.L.U.. Great-West Life; vice 


® president A. W. Marten, trust officer. 


Cleveland Trust Co.; secretary George 
H. Plant, John Hancock Mutual; treas- 
urer Bruce Whidden, vice president, 
Central National Bank. A panel then 
discussed practical solutions to an estate 
planning problem, the experts being 
W. Allen Beam, C.L.U., State Mutual; 
Nelson Friedman, assistant vice presi- 
dent, Cleveland Trust Co.; William A. 
Welty of Roudebush, Adrion, Sanborn, 
Brown & Corlett; Russell G. Fox of 
Arthur Andersen & Co.; and James B. 
Danaher of the Cuyahoga County Pro- 
bate Court. 

Philadelphia—26th: Stephen T. Dean, 
of the firm of Montgomery, McCracken, 
Walker & Rhoads, discussed the pro- 
posed regulations dealing with redemp- 
tion of stock for estate tax purposes. 

Pittsburgh — 19th: Mr. Trachtman 
addressed a combined meeting of the 
Council, the Allegheny County Bar Asso- 
dation, and Corporate Fiduciaries Asso- 
dation, the lecal chapter of the Pennsyl- 
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vania Institute of C.P.A.’s, and the Life 
Managers Association. 

El Paso — 17th: The use of trusts in 
small estates was explored by Joe C. 
Stephens, Jr., of the Dallas law firm of 
Carrington, Gowan, Johnson & Walker. 
(See page 242, this issue.) 

Fort Worth—17th: William L. 
Leavy, C.L.U., as well as a long-time 
member of the Bar, outlined the avail- 
able insurance settlement options, 
weighing the respective merits, who 
may exercise them, and factors in mak- 
ing the choice. 

Milwaukee — 30th: Executive  de- 
ferred compensation plans was the sub- 
ject of the talk by Charles Kluss of the 
actuarial firm of Edwin Shields Hewitt 
and Associates in Libertyville, Ill. 

A A A 
Shifts by Blue Ridge Mutual 

Stockholders of Blue Ridge Mutual 
Fund were to vote on April 15th on 
changes in both their investment advisor 
and principal underwriter. If approved, 
Harriman Ripley and Co. will become 
the Mutual’s new principal distributor. 
Presently this Boston firm is sponsor 
and underwriter of another mutual fund 
of the balanced type, Shareholders Trust 
of Boston, and distribution of this sec- 
ond company, which places emphasis on 
common stocks to a grea‘er extent, will 
give it a more well-rounded representa- 
tion in the mutual fund field. The pro- 
posed new independent investment ad- 
visory contract will be made with John 
P. Chase, Inc. who presently served 
Shareholders Trust in the same capacity. 
It is a little less than two years since 
Blue Ridge changed its status from that 
of a closed-end to open-end company 
or mutual fund. 


17 Banks Receive 
Management Award 


Certificates of Management Excel- 
lence for the year 1952 have been 
awarded to 17 banks and trust com- 
panies by the American Institute of 
Management, New York. Three received 
the award for the third consecutive 
year—Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago; Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh, 
and National City Bank of New York. 


Six financial institutions received the 
award for the second time: First Na- 
tional Bank, Houston; First National 
Bank, Boston; National City Bank, 
Cleveland; Pennsylvania Co. for Bank- 
ing & Trusts, Philadelphia; Seattle-First 
National Bank, Seattle; and Security- 
First National Bank, Los Angeles. 


Receiving the award for the first 
time were: American Trust Co., San 
Francisco; Central Trust Co. and Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati; 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, At- 
lanta; First National Bank, Chicago; 
Franklin, National Bank, Franklin 
Square, N. Y.; National Bank of De- 
troit, and Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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OPPORTUNITY, U.S. A., the motion pic- 
ture sponsored by the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America, and showing 
how the investment banker channels the 
savings of millions into productive use 
by industry and government (see T&E, 
Aug. ’52, p. 553) has been awarded the 
George Washington Honor Medal offered 
by Freedoms Foundation “for outstand- 
ing contribution to a better understand- 
ing of the American way of life during 
1952.” 








Mark A. Brown, president, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, seccives apple filled 


with greetings from 950 employees of 70 departments, on the occasion of his 25th 
anniversary with the Bank. Mr. Brown customarily presents staff members with an 


apple along with his Christmas greetings. Since one of his 


favorite interests is the 


Goodwill Industries of Chicago, employees made 850 individual donations in his honor. 
Coming to the bank as vice president in 1928, Mr. Brown was made a director in 1942, 
executive vice president in 1946 and president in 1950. 
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Friends or Relations? 


ORGANIZATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE 
FAMILY MANAGED BUSINESS 


JAMES M. KENNEDY 


McKinsey & Company, Management Consultants 


HE GROWTH IN SIZE AND COMPLEXITY 
6 be family-owned enterprises has 
created problems which, coupled with 
the desire to continue at a high level 
of production, make it imperative that 
management better organize itself for 
its new, greater administrative respon- 
sibilities. For several reasons, owners of 
many such firms find themselves forced 
to improve their managerial structure. 
One of these is the fact that many 
family-owned businesses are finding it 
desirable to sell part of the company’s 
stock to outside interests. Obviously, 
in such a situation the organization of 
management personnel must be orderly 
and sufficiently formal to impress bank- 
ers and the stock-buying public as to 
the company’s over-all soundness and 
stability. 


The organizational problem is also 
raised in those cases where the founder 
of a company considers retiring or 
plans his will. He recognizes the neces- 
sity of delegating to his rising subordi- 
nates many of his long-held responsi- 
bilities. If his company is to continue 
to operate successfully, he must pass 
over the reins without snarling them. It 
is natural for him to feel that he should 
retain some control or at least be left 
in a position where he could regain it 
quickly if, in his opinion, matters were 
being mismanaged. 


A Case in Point 


Let’s take a look inside a typical, 
family-managed company to see just 
what its organization problems are and 
how they can best be met. The president, 
let us say, founded the ABC Manufac- 
turing Company about 25 years ago, 
when he was 35. In the early years, the 
organization was small. The president, 
who was hardly yet aware of his title, 
could do the jobs of any of the men 
he hired, and had the help of his 
brothers and father in running the 
business. He saw to it that he was 
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Associate manager of McKinsey & Com- 
pany at its San Francisco office, Mr. 
Kennedy has been with that nationally 
known firm of management consultants 
since 1945. His first job after graduation 
from Stanford University in 1932 and its 
Graduate School of Business in 1934 was 
as an accountant. Since then he has held 
various positions with U. S. Gypsum Co. 
and from 1942 to 1945 was chief produc- 
jon planning engineer for Columbia 
Steel Co. 


aware of the details of all problems the 
company met such as product design, 
purchasing, manpower ceilings, govern- 
ment directives, bond sales, and absen- 
teeism. In addition, he supervised and 
planned on a day-to-day basis the activi- 
ties of the sales, production, engineer- 
ing, and finance departments. 


As the company grew, it occasionally 
found itself in the middle of some ter- 
rible tangles because of its one-man 
management. But even harder work by 
the president and his assistants usually 
saw the company through these crises. 


The president of the ABC Manufac- 
turing Company still depends on his 
family for his executive manpower. The 
sales vice president is his brother. He 
is not an outstanding sales manager, 
but he owns 15 per cent of the com- 


PERSONNEL 
DIRECTOR 


“According to our revised employee rat- 
ing charts, our one square peg in a round 
hole is the chairman of the board.” 





pany’s stock. He knows a great deal 
about the business because of his many 
years in it, and is in most respects an 
indispensable adjunct—though not ne- 
cessarily in the sales department. 


As in many of these family-managed 
businesses, other members of the family 
group hold other positions in middle or 
lower management. They are not, in 
most cases, particularly suited for these 
positions, but have fallen into them and 
stayed in them simply because of their 
relationship to the founder. 


Over the years, a good deal of differ- 
ence of opinion over corm:pany affair 
has developed and rankled within the 
family group. The reason, obviously, is 
the lack of planned organization. If a 
chart were drawn of the company’s or- 
ganizational structure, it would show 
many poorly defined and overlapping 
responsibilities, 


Defining the Problem 


What course of action should this 
hypothetical president pursue? His firs 
step should be analysis. The principél 
problem in his or any family-ownel 
business may be analyzed as follows: 


1. Family relationships prevent tle 
fixing of responsibility firmly. 


2. The family group rarely offes 
sufficient diversity of talent or trainiz 
to provide truly competent individuas 
for each key position. 


3. Personal loyalties developed ly 
employees for certain family membes 
at the management level only complicae 
organizational relationships. These loyd- 
ties may result in stifled initiative wha 
lines of communication become mor 
involved and directives issue from other 
less personal sources. 


4. It is difficult to attract and kep 


good employees because they can st 


little opportunity for advancement ina | 


family-owned firm. 
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What to do About It 


The president must develop a pro- 
gram to bring order out of chaos. He 
has already taken the most important 
step—he has recognized the need to do 
something. At this point he should talk 
over with his executive group, who will 
remain in the company after he retires, 
the attitudes which they must maintain 
if the program is to succeed. These are: 


1. Faith in the importance of organ- 
jzational planning. 


2. Objectivity in studying problems 
and plans. 


3. Willingness to face facts. 


4. Recognition of the difference be- 
tween men and positions. 


5. Willingness to make expenditures 
now that may not pay off until some 
time in the future. 


6. Patience. 
An Action Program 


How should our hypothetical presi- 
dent go about making improvements in 
his organization before he steps down? 
Keeping the above six objectives clearly 
in mind, he is ready to take the follow- 
ing general steps in reorganization: 


1. The fundamental objectives of the 
business are reviewed and formalized 
in writing. This clear definition of pur- 
pose sets up the guidelines for subse- 
quent steps. 


2. Major top-management policies 
are then reviewed to ascertain whether 
they now aim at the accomplishment of 
these objectives. This review should 
cover all of the major functions of the 
company, including organization plan- 
ning, executive development, executive 
compensation, and personnel selection. 
These areas are those most likely to be 
neglected in smaller but growing, and 
closely-knit companies like the ABC 
Manufacturing Company. 


3. A chart is prepared of the exist- 
ing organization covering all positions 


PRESENT PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 
SHOWING FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 






PRESIDENT 


(Sales, Production 
Personnel, Pinance$ 


VP - SALES VP & SECRETARY 
(President's nephew) 
(Also purchasing, 
legal, personnel, 
and accounting.) 






| 
| 
_— ‘s brother 
| 
| 


search.) 


OFFICE MANAGER 
(President's niece) 


(Credit and same 
accounting) 
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VP - PRODUCTION 
(Some production, but 
spends most time on 
engineering and re- 


through the supervisory level. The chart 
represents line authority relationships 
between various positions. 


4. An ideal organization plan is then 
developed which takes into considera- 
tion all activities to be performed within 
the company. The relative importance of 
each of the activities is determined and 
they are grouped in a logical manner 
so that those of a similar nature or re- 
quiring a common viewpoint are 
brought together. Management should 
be careful at this point to see that each 
group is no larger than any one man 
can handle. 


5. This plan is then tested with vari- 
ous hypothetical examples to see if it 
will work and where changes should be 
made. 


6. Another organization chart is then 
drawn up incorporating any changes 
and showing line authority relationships 
between the various positions called for 
by management’s ideal plan. 


7. A comparison of the two charts— , 


the actual and the ideal—is made. 
Wherever major differences occur, man- 
agement has an unmistakable sign that 
a change in the organization should be 
considered. 


8. Position descriptions are then 
written for each position shown on the 
second, or ideal, organization chart. 
These should include the following in- 
formation: 


(a) The exact title of the position. 


(b) The title of the executive next in 
line to whom the person filling 
the position reports. 


(c) A statement of the general re- 
sponsibilities of the position and 
the goals which it should achieve. 

(d) A detailed listing of the specific 
duties of the person holding the 
position. 

(e) Authorities 
position. 


connected with the 


9. Some of the company’s policies as 
they relate to executive personnel may 












MACHINE SHOP 
SUPERINTENDENT 
(President's nephew) 


(Really manages 
prodastion.} 


VP _& DIRECTOR 
OF RESEARCH 
& ENGINEERING® 













*New Position. 






VP - PRODUCTION 


Production 
Superintendent 
Machine Shop 
Superintendent® 


have to be changed in order to facilitate 
the actual changeover to the new organ- 
ization plan. These revamped policies 
include: 


(a) Strengthening the executive force 
by bringing in capable men for 
training and development. 


(b) Improving employee _ selection 
practices, using as tests mental 
ability, judgment, common sense, 
initiative, leadership qualities, po- 
tential growth, personality, ap- 
pearance, and imagination as well 
as specific technical abilities. 


(c) Establishment of periodic per- 
formance reviews, requiring that 
each executive regularly review 
the efforts of those reporting to 
him. 

(d) Development of an executive com- 
pensation plan, which establishes 
relative and well coordinated 
levels of compensation within the 
management group. A systematic 
incentive system should be incor- 
porated in the plan to stimulate 
greater effort and give all man- 
agers a sense of proprietorship in 
the business. 


(e) Development of adequate retire- 
meént and pension plans. Estab- 
lishment of a specific retirement 
age automatically opens up op- 
portunities for introduction of new 
men into executive positions. A 
carefully calculated pension plan 
makes the administration of the 
retirement plan easier. 


10. As these steps are taken, man- 
agement will undoubtedly recognize new 
requirements and changes that should 
be made in the organization chart previ- 
ously drawn up. 


11. The new organization plan, its 
charts, position descriptions, and policy 
changes, should then be reviewed thor- 
oughly by the president with all the 
members of the top-management group. 
The latter should in turn have similar 
discussions with all supervisors report- 
ing to them so that each member of 
management knows of the new plan of 
organization and his duties and re- 
sponsibilities under it. Such discussions 


IDEAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION SHOWING 
REALINEMENT OF RESPONSIBILITIES AND 


NEW POSITIONS 


| PRESIDENT | 


Controller® 
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are best conducted in individual confer- 
ences, Changes in activities can be 
clearly explained, and it can be pointed 
out that they are being made in the 
interests of the company as a whole 
and will be followed consistently in the 
future. 


12. A management guide is then de- 
veloped for the use of executives, show- 
ing the company organization chart, 
and the position descriptions which are 
an integral part of it. The guide also 
contains the company’s major policies 
for the managers’ guidance. The man- 
ual provides instructions for new men 
coming into the organization as well 





as a common basis of understanding for 
executives who have been with the firm 
for some time. 


The New Set-Up 


The new organization for ABC Man- 
ufacturing Company is shown in Figure 
II. The former vice president in charge 
of production has been assigned the 
title and responsibilities of director of 
research and engineering. The presi- 
dent’s nephew (formerly machine shop 
superintendent) has been assigned the 
title of vice president in charge of pro- 
duction, a position he had been filling 
in fact but not in name. 





FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


CRGANIZED 


1866 


BROAD AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 9 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION MARCH 31, 1953 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Securities . 


State, County and Municipal Securities 


Other Securities. 
Loans, less Reserve 
Mortgages. 


Investment in Fidelity Buildi1g Corporation . 
Branch Offices and other Real Estate . 
Furniture, Fixtures, Leasehold Improvements. 


Accrued Interest Receivable. 


Prepaid Expenses and Other Assets 


Total Assets . 


$ 55,855,843.72 
49 704,477.76 
11,949,181.16 
10,245,36 7.90 
115,272,568.27 
1,693,604.38 
2,464,117.48 
1.09 

492,056.02 
899,033.60 
471,992.96 
$249,070,246.45 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. .... 
Unearned Discount 
Other Liabilities . ‘a 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Total Liabilities . 
Reserve for Contingencies. 
Capital Funds 
Capital. 
Surplus . te 
Undivided Profits . 
Total Capital Funds . 
Total Liabilities, 


Reserve and Capital Funds . 


$218,033,623.11 
473,887.47 
134,037.88 
1,204,605.14 
$219,851,153.60 
$ 2,000,000.00 


. . $ 6,860,000.00 
15,640,009.00 
4,719,092.85 


$ 27,219.092.85 


$249,070,244.45 
——— 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried in the above 

statement are pledged to secure Government, State and Municipal deposits, 

Clearing House Exchanges, and for fiduciary purposes as required by law 
in the sum of $34,221,433.31 


HOWARD C. PETERSEN, President 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The president’s other nephew, form-/ 


erly secretary of the company, has been | 


named financial vice president. The per- [7 


sonnel activities which he had been per- 
forming have been assigned to a new 
position, director of personnel relations, 
The former secretary is also being given 


more assistance in carrying out his} 


remaining duties by a controller and a 
credit manager (the president’s niece, 
formerly called the office manager). 


The four vice presidents—sales, pro: 
duction, research and engineering, and 
finance—serve with the president as the 
planning group, fulfilling a function 
lacking in the former organizational 
setup. Further, by working more closely 
on present and future company prob. 
lems, they gain the necessary familiarity 
with over-all company operations which 
will be required of the one selected to 
eventually replace the president. 

Changes in personnel need not be 
precipitate, but should be made as op. 
portunities arise. However, it is essential 
that each change represent a step in the 
achievement of the ideal organization 
goal and be made with that principal 
consideration in mind. 

If the president of such a firm cor- 
scientiously carries out the above pre- 
gram and obtains the cooperation of his 
executives, he will be able to retire 


mE 


without disrupting the operation of the | 


business. He will find it easier to keep | 


away from the detail work of depar- 


mental operations which will be equally } 
satisfactory to him and to, other execi- | 


tives. Since the organization plan is 
understood by the entire management 
group, all executives have a thorough 
understanding of their own authorities 
and responsibilities. They no longer feel 


impelled to “play it safe” by turning 1 [ 


the president for decision. Family men- 
bers in the organization like the new 
system as well as anyone. because now 
they know where they stand and what s 
expected of them, and need not bae 
their actions on personal consideration. 
Non-family members feel a greater sene 
of security as a result of the fair, o- 


jective standards which have ben 
established. 
These are the vital rewards of 


sounder organization which make pe- 
sible an increased management effectiv- 
ness in the family-managed compary 
and point the way to greater profits. 


A A A 
According to the Department of Con- 
merce, 32 of every 100 businesses begin 
in the last 10 years closed in the fist 
year. At the end of seven years, only 22 
firms remained. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF 57 


ANNUAL REPORT — 1952 


THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER .. .‘‘In these letters in previous years, | have directed 
attention to the destructive forces which were in operation, and it is not 
inappropriate to recall some of them as follows: (1) the enormous public 
debt incurred for nonproductive purposes, with its effect upon the inordinate 
expansion of both public and private expenditures; (2) the crushing tax 
burden; (3) the serious impairment of the value of the dollar; (4) the un- 
balanced overexpansion of physical plant resulting from the stimulation of 
demand ... by war and defense spending, and by unsound extension of 
consumer credit... for nonproductive purposes; (5) the impairment of the 
foundation of American strength . . . through the disintegration of human 
relations, such as those between employer and employee... ; (6) the grow- 
ing reliance upon government and proportionate loss of self-reliance; (7) 
the mistaken identification of ‘redistribution of wealth’, and of transfers of 
power from the people to government, as ‘social gains and reforms’. 
“These shackles upon the freedom of the individual and these forces 
which already have seriously impaired the free market, are still with us. 
We can expect no sudden change nor miraculous deliverance. Vigilance, 
the patience and courage to face reality, and willingness to bear the penal- 
ties for our past sins of omission and commission, remain the unalterable 


price of freedom." 
XS Mulbrdorg 


esident 


| 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EDISON COMPANY 


REVENUE AND 
EXPENSES 


Gross revenue was $127,270,- 
104, an increase of $7,895,478 
or 6.6% over 1951. Net income 
was $23,970,515 and earnings 
for common were $17,962,867, 
equivalent to $3.21 per share 
of common stock after all 
charges, including preferred 
and preference dividends, com- 


pared with $2.81 in 1951. 


RATES 


After a thirty-one year record 
of rate reductions an applica- 
tion for an increase of $16,- 
000,000 was filed with the 
California Public Utilities Com- 
mission on December 16th. 


FINANCING 


800,000 shares of common 
stock were sold for $26,320,- 
000 in April 1952, and 500,000 
shares were sold for $18,540,- 
000 in January 1953. Approx- 
imately $40,000,000 of addi- 
tional new capital will be re- 
quired in 1953. 


PLANT INVESTMENT 


Investment in plant increased a 
record $60,905,084 during the 
year, to a total of $705,603,- 
923 at the year end. The new 
Etiwanda steam electric gener- 
ating plant is scheduled for 


initial operation in April. 


GENERATION 


Total output was 9,461 million 
kilowatt-hours, 5% over 1951. 
Of this total, 31.2% was gen- 


erated by steam plants. 
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1 USE OF TRUSTS 
in Neal E dakes 


JOE C. STEPHENS, Jr. 





Carrington, Gowan, Johnson & Walker, Dallas, Texas 


NE OF THE MOST NEGLECTED 
8) aspects of estate planning is the 
use of trusts in small estates. Its neglect 
probably stems from a failure to compre- 
hend the possibilities of the trust form 
and even to understand the nature of a 
trust. Stated most simply, a trust is only 
a device for dividing the legal conse- 
quences of the ownership of property 
into special segments and giving various 
persons rights in particular segments. 


Many of the frequently heard objec- 
tions to the use of a trust can be cured 
by simply pointing out the possibility of 
splitting these rights. It never occurs to 
most laymen and some estate planners 
that multiple trustees can be used, and 
yet this allocation of powers to different 
persons eliminates most objections 
readily. 


First, of course, the powers themselves 
can be limited or expanded to meet any 
desire of the testator or his attorney. 
Although most draftsmen prefer very 
broad powers as a matter of principle, 
occasionally substantial restrictions are 
not only desirable but useful. On the 
other hand, the normal function of a 
trust in the conservation of property can 
be disregarded and it can be used as a 
device for speculation; for example, it is 
feasible to draw a trust whose principal 
purpose is to drill wildcat oil wells. Need- 
less to say, such a purpose presupposes 
adequate instructions and protective pro- 
visions for its accomplishment. 


No Rigor Mortis 


The client’s usual complaint against a 
trust is directed to its supposed inflexi- 
bility, which is sheer nonsense. However, 
this is a logical conclusion to draw from 
the old boiler-plate trust (which was rela- 
tively rigid) but anything the drafts- 
man’s imagination can comprehend can 
be incorporated into a trust, and the only 
limitation is its desirability. For example, 
income can be accumulated or sprinkled 


From address before El Paso Estate Planning 
Council, March 17, 1953. 
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among a broad group in the absolute 
discretion of a trustee or on some special 
formula. Despite its tax foolishness the 
settlor could provide that a trustee match 
a beneficiary’s outside or earned income 


dollar for dollar. 


In the same way, principal can be 
distributed among a number of persons 
without any standard except the trustee’s 
good judgment or its distribution can be 
limited by various criteria such as the 
common “education, care, support” or a 
beneficiary’s standard of living. Nowa- 
days we should not overlook the advan- 
tages of the permissible invasion of a 
trust up to $5,000 or five per cent, where- 
by discretion can be shifted to the bene- 
ficiary without untoward tax conse- 
quences. 


I am sure that in explaining the long- 
term tax uses of a trust each of us has 
encountered some horror on the face of 
the uninitiated client. This can be re- 
lieved by explaining that a trustee or 
some other fiduciary can terminate the 
trust at any time (or after a fixed time if 
we so desire), thus leaving in someone 
else’s discretion the decision as_ to 
whether or not a trust still makes sense 
many years in the future. As a matter 
of state law, such powers can be safely 
entrusied to a beneficiary, but we must 
expect adverse tax consequences in such 
an eveni. 


The ultimate disposition of the trust 
estate often worries a prospective testa- 
tor and yet anything that he or she 
desires can be accomplished by the use 
of powers of appointment, to be exer- 
cised either by a fiduciary or a benefi- 
ciary; also in the instrument itself we 
can draw a fairly intelligent plan to take 
effect in the alternative. Such a plan is 
merely drawn in the light of normal 
human desires, and essentially human 
nature does not change too substanti- 
ally in a generation or two. The instru- 
ment itself can be amended after it 
becomes effective if proper powers are 


granted to one or more of the trustees 
or even a beneficiary. 


Trust Possibilities 


In the consideration of taxes, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that 
a trust is to be used in estate planning 
either to carry out lifetime purposes or 
post-death objectives and-not simply to 
show the skill of the draftsman. Its 
principal lifetime advantage in small 
estates is to obtain competent manage: 
ment. This is usually accomplisehd by 
a small revocable trust. A variant of this 
that has proved particularly useful in 
the case of the professional man (and 
even the business man, who 
does not have adequate time to spend 
on his investments) is the establishment 
of an initially unfunded insurance trust 
which is gradually built up by monthly 
deposits with the trustee. or. to steal a 
leaf from the insurance man’s book, on 


a flat bank draft plan. 


salaried 


The possibilities of a trust should 
never be overlooked when foreign prop. 
erties compose all or a part of the estate. 
A living trust can avoid the necessities 
of ancillary administration with its com 
plications and increased costs. 


A neglected field in the community 
property states is the use of an inter 
vivos trust to dispose of the wife’s hal! 
of the estate without putting her to ar 
election at the death of the husband 
While not a simple arrangement, i 
should work reasonably well under cer 
tain circumstances and is. of course, 
almost necessary if the wife’s financia 
judgment simply cannot be trusted. The 
illustration could be equally well appliec 
to the husband in many instances. 


Getting Away from Tried and True 


In testamentary planning we first en 
counter the garden variety trust. Typica 
is the one established to protect a wife 
or other beneficiary who does not have 
financial ability or judgment suffici 
ent to manage a small estate which con: 
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stitutes the nucleus of his or her secur- 
ity. A trust is almost inevitable where 
anything is to be left to minors, in 
order to avoid the costs of a guardian- 
ship, not only the direct cost but the 
indirect costs arising out of the re- 
strictions on a guardian’s investment 
powers. 


When we leave the tried and true 
fields, we go into some frequently 
neglected ground. After all the trust is 
essentially an arrangement for divorc- 
ing control and management from the 
actual enjoyment of the property. A 
stock situation is the father and son in 
business with a third party, say in a 
small corporation. The father wants to 
continue the income of such a corpora- 
tion to his wife for life and thereafter 
rateably among his children, one of 
whom is the son, and yet in the event 
of an outright gift this may leave the 
son at the mercy of his sisters and 
brothers if they choose not to agree 
about the management of the corpora- 
tion. The father thinks this undesirable. 
It is simplicity itself to make the son a 
co-trustee of the trust with special man- 
agement powers, at least as to the stock 
if not as to all other properties. The 
variations of this theme are limited 
solely by the imagination of the drafts- 
man. 


Income Tax More Important 


There is a tendency to think of estate 
planning in terms of estate tax savings, 
whereas the most important element 
is the reduction of income tax. Let us 
here ignore entirely estates large enough 
to encounter true estate tax problems 
and even assume that the beneficiaries 
appear presently unlikely ever to be 
troubled by the headaches of a large 
fortune. 


Nevertheless, the proposed beneficiary 
may very well have a substantial income 
($15,000 a year, which may well go as 
high as $40,000) and have such sound 


“I can never hear it too often. Tell me again - 
how much do you make a week?” 
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judgment that there is no reason to 
assume that he cannot manage any 
property which he inherits. The client, 
father of the beneficiary, has an estate 
of $30 to $50 thousand dollars. For- 
merly, unless the son had a substantial 
estate or could be expected to accumu- 
late one (which is unlikely in these tax 
days), almost as a matter of routine the 
estate would have been left outright to 
him. Today, we should at least consider 
recommending a trust (and not a short- 
term one), and in practice we find that 
if the son is advised of the advantages 
he will nearly always concur in that 
recommendation. Following are some 


of the advantages from the viewpoint 
either of the son or of the father: 


1. The property will stay in the 
family one or more additional genera- 
tions, although we often include as a 
beneficiary of income or principal the 
wife or widow of the son and possibly 
spouses of more remote descendants. 


2. If the income is accumulated (and 
at the present time and in the foresee- 
able future the son will want this) the 
trust should pay approximately 20% of 
its income in taxes, whereas the son 
is likely to be paying anywhere from 


A midwest trust company 
began using Purse service 


in 19338. 


Its trust assets then 


(after nearly half a century) 
were about $15,000,000. 


Today trust assets have 


a reported value 
of about $60,000,000 
— actual value over $100,000,000. 


Without obligation, ask for a mail demonstration 
of a trust promotion program that 
should be a profitable investment 

for your bank. 


THe Purse COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BIRMINGHAM 
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35 to 60% of his income for the same 
luxury. This is an outright saving for 
the family. And the judicious use of 
sprinkling can increase these advan- 
tages substantially by permitting pay- 
ments to the son’s children during col- 
lege years and at other times. For ex- 
ample, assume that it costs $2,500 a 
year to educate a child, then approxi- 
mately $3,000 paid directly to the child 
will take care of a year of college where- 
as not less than $5,000 must be paid 
to the son to get the same net effect. 


3. Properly drafted clauses can per- 
mit the trust to assume all or part of the 
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son’s insurance program. Frankly, that 
is actually the equivalent of the pay- 
ment of income io the son because it 
frees a certain portion of his income 
for other purposes and yet since the 
insurance is taken out and owned by 
the trust it does not complicate the 
son’s income tax picture or if, contrary 
to our expectations, he later has an 
estate problem, his estate tax situation. 


4. In its simplest form such a trust 
is actually a cheap pocketbook for the 
son permitting him to indulge in a de- 
sired investment program at a minimum 
cost. 
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Sal onpenss NATIONAL BANK. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Number One Crank cn POR cre more ways than one! 


Refuting Objections 


The normal objections to such a trust 


can readily be obviated. For various 
reasons the son may choose to manage ff) 
if so, he can be 


the property himself; 
made a co-trustee with a bank or other 
independent trustee and can exercise the 
management powers alone so that he 
can invest just as freely as he could 
individually. The corporate trustee 
would, of course, handle the “house. 
keeping” functions. The son should be 
allowed the right to delegate any pari 
or all of his powers to the bank for 
any length of time so that his move 
ments are in no way hampered by his 
fiduciary duties. These rights can be 
passed down from generation to genera- 
tion during the term of the trust by 
permitting the son to appoint his suc: 
cessor, but in making such appointment 
he should be given the right to desig. 
nate what powers such successor shall 
exercise, 


If the father or son feels that an 
ultimate fixed disposition of the prop 
erty might not take care of his famil; 
needs or personal requirements the 
son can be granted a power of appoint. 
ment giving him rights of disposition 
substantially equivalent to individud 
ownership. 


The protest is often made that the 
long-term trust may become a nuisance 
because the amount of property included 
in it has dwindled either through invs- 
sion of principal or through “naturil 
wear and tear” to the point where iis 
continuance is futile. A trust also may 
in the future have adverse tax conse 
quences or at least no advantageous 
consequences justifying the payment ¢ 
a fee to the corporate trustee. In thee 
circumstances the corporate truste 
should obviously have the power b 
terminate the trust and, although suci 
termination must be in its absolute dis 
cretion, there is no reason to believ: 
that it will not be reasonable in exer 
cising this power in the light of tk 
needs of the beneficiaries. 


I do not say that the advantage 
mentioned above should in a particula 
case conclusively require the use of 2 
trust. I do say, however, that the pos 
sibilities of the trust device even i 
small estates are so great that its us 
should be at least considered by tle 
estate planner in every instance. EH 
may, of course, conclude that its us 
would be unwise, but any estate plar- 
ner who does not take advantage cf 
all of the tools of the trade is doing 
either himself or his client an injustice. 
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NEW YORK 
ESTATES - WILLS » 
TRUSTS - 


Two Handy Volumes 
Loose Leaf — Always Up To Date 





Now. . at last, a living encyclopedia of the law of trusts, wills, estates, 
-descent, distribution, and corporate fiduciaries — for the Empire State. ° 


Brand-new, and constantly, completely up to date in two convenient 
loose-leaf Volumes, here is the panoramic picture of trust and estate law 
in New York. Now you can have in one handy source current FULL TEXTS of 
pertinent decisions handed down by ALL Courts in New York of competent jurisdiction. 
In addition, here are full texts of all relevant statutes, a helpful discussion of the 
legal rules as applied, plus a wealth of friendly hints, tips, knacks, and pointers. All to make 
these informative Volurnes a practical day-by-day working aid for everyone 
concerned with any angle of trust and estate law and procedure in the Empire State. 


Best of all, swift regular Reports of unfolding new developments 
hurry to subscribers every twist and turn of the law, of significance and interest 
to those concerned with this highly-specialized field. And not only does 
this swift, accurate reporting encompass full texts of new and relevant New York laws, 
but includes as well all pertinent decisions from the Surrogates’ Courts, Appellate 
Divisions of the Supreme Court, Court of Appeals, and the U. S. District and Circuit Courts in 
New York State, all promptly reported in full text as handed down. 






TREATISE Throughout, illustrative editorial comment brings into 


sharp focus all trust and estate laws covered. Set forth for 
each subject covered is the New York rule as develop- 

ed by New York cases. Everything is presented in clear-cut 
style, completely annotated, and all organized for split- 
second use. Thorough-going Indexes and Case Tables are 
constantly up to the minute, to provide instant access 

to all statutes, all court decisions and case annotations. 
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UNITED STATES TRUST CO. OF 
NEW YORK MARKS 
CENTENNIAL 


The United States Trust Company of 
New York observed its 100th birthday on 
April 13, having served a full century 
without change of name, merger or modi- 
fication of its original purpose to special- 
ize in the fiduciary field. An attractive 
60-page book, “Promise Fulfilled, 1853- 
1953,” commemorates the event. 


When the company was formed, trust 
services as these are known today were 
virtually non-existent. Nevertheless, with 
the increasing national wealth and many 
large fortunes on the way to establish- 
ment, the founders of United States 
Trust acted on the premise that a need 
for trust services was developing, and 
undertook the educational task of win- 
ning public acceptance for trust services 
in general and the new organization in 
particular. Meanwhile the company oper- 
ated profitably due to its general bank- 
ing functions and the competent invest- 
ment of its original capital funds. 


The founders and early trustees in- 
cluded some of the most prominent and 
farsighted businessmen and _ financial 
leaders of the period . .. Peter Cooper — 
inventor, merchant, philanthropist .. . 
John J. Cisco — brilliant Assistant Sec- 
retary of the U. S. Treasury ... Erastus 
Corning — first president of the New 
York Central Railroad Thomas 
Tileston — founder and nine times elect- 
ed Chairman, New York Clearing House 
. . ». Edwin D. Morgan — Governor of 
New York State ... Jacob A. Westervelt 
— shipbuilder extraordinary and New 
York City’s Mayor in 1853-54... John 
Jacob Astor II — wealthiest American of 
his time . . . William E. Dodge — co- 
founder of Phelps, Dodge & Co... . 
Anson Phelps Stokes .. . William Rocke- 
feller ... John Crosby Brown... Daniel 
Willis James . . . William Bayard Cut- 
ting . . . Lewis Cass Ledyard . . . The 
ranking trustee today in point of service 
is John Sloane, chairman of W. & J. 
Sloane, who has been a trustee since 1923. 
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During its first full year of operations 
— 1854 — United States Trust had in- 
come of $75,689 and expenditures of 
$39,663. During the year a dividend was 
declared. Since then a dividend payment 
has never been omitted by the company. 
The first trust account was opened one 
year after organization when on April 
18, 1854, “The President,” according to 
executive committee minutes, “was au- 
thorized to receive from Charles Engler 
and hold in trust for him about $25,000 
of stocks and bonds.” 


No flood of trust business followed upon 
the first account — indeed, the dollar 
amount of trust assets handled by the 
company was not to reach an important 
figure for almost fifty years. Despite the 
statement of a New York newspaper in 
1889, when the company moved from 
40 to 45 Wall Street, that United States 
Trust was “the largest and greatest 
Trust Company on the American Con- 
tinent,” trust accounts serviced at the 
end of that year had a value of only 
about $150,000,000. Since then, and not- 
ably since the turn of the century, growth 
of the trust idea has been such that 
United States Trust was able to state in 
its annual report for 1952: “The fidu- 
ciary, agency and custody assets entrust- 
ed to our care reached on December 31, 
1952, the highest figure yet recorded — 
$2,845,096,456,” of which $1,327,520,879 
represented personal trusts, estates, etc., 
$910,151,207 investment agency accounts 
and $607,424,370 custodian accounts. 
These figures do not include corporate 
pension and profit-sharing trusts. 


Throughout its century of life, United 
States Trust Company has had seven 
presidents, including Benjamin Strong 
who has headed the institution since 
1947, having been vice president from 
1933. Something of a record for length 
of active service was established by John 
A. Stewart, the company’s first elected 
officer and its second president. His ap- 
pointment as secretary in April, 1853, be- 


gan an executive association that was to. 


extend for seventy-three years until his 
death at the age of 104 in 1926, when 
he was chairman of the board. 


Under Mr. Strong’s leadership the 
Company has been able to increase its 
gross earnings in such measure as to 
keep pace with the enormous growth of 
taxes and expenses, and still maintain 
dividends. In fact, dividends declared in 
1952 were $2 more per share than in the 
immediately preceding years. 


At a luncheon for the press on April 
8th, Mr. Strong pointed out that the trust 
company now has business from all but 
four of the states. He emphasized the 
fact that, contrary to popular impression, 
his institution does not cater exclusively 
to owners. of great wealth, citing the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Benjamin Strong (above, center), President 
of United States Trust Company of New 
York, receives a certificate of membership 
in The Hundred Year Association of New 
York on the bank’s attainment of its 100th 
Anniversary, observed on April 13. The 
presentation is being made by Charles B. 
Delafield, President of the Association (left) 
and W. E. S. Griswold, Jr., Vice President 
of the Association. Mr. Delafield is Vice 
President of the Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany and Mr. Griswold is President of 


W. & J. Sloane. 





About 1250 trust accounts (represent- 
ing something under one-half of all per- 
sonal trusts) average less than $70,000 
each. These are administered through the 
so-called Fiduciary Group which provides 
many of the advantages of a common 
trust fund, while retaining individual 
account review. Moreover, an analysis of 
trust accounts in 1950 revealed that 1801 
of the 3922 funds then being administered 
produced an annual income of less than 
$3,000, while only 355 accounts yielded 
over $25,000. For the year 1945 (the 
survey is made every five years) 1877 
of the 3613 accounts had income of less 
than $3,000, and only 243 over $25,000. 


Commenting on the oft-repeated state. 
ment that taxes are reducing the aver- 
age size of estates falling in today, Presi- 
dent Strong observed that this effect has 
been counterbalanced by the increasing 
use of the corporate fiduciary by persons 
of substance who have come to recognize 
the difficulties of fiduciary administra- 
tion. In predicting a bright future for 
the trust business generally, he expressed 
the opinion that the opportunity for ac- 
cumulation of wealth is by no means 
ended. 


Queried whether the trust company 
would eventually become a commercial 
bank, Mr. Strong remarked that, while 
uninvested trust cash balances and the 
needs of customers require a certain 
amount of personal banking services, no 
such development is anticipated in the 
foreseeable future, nor is there any 
likelihood of a merger at this time. The 
secret of United States Trust Company’s 
success, he declared, lies in its inde- 
pendence of judgment, freedom from con- 
flicting interests and faithful adherence 
to the original fiduciary purpose of the 
institution. 
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PROFESSIONAL 


INVES FPORS-DIGES T 


Sidelights ... Trade Winds ... Memos ... Portfolio Studies . . . Funds Index .. . Reports 


RarLroap EARNINGS OUTLOOK Goop 


Traffic conditions are favorable and 
profit margins satisfactory. Earnings, 
therefore, are likely to continue at a 
high level. Greater efficiency of opera- 
tions due to mechanization, dieselization 
and general improvement in physical 
plant together with higher freight rates 
have enabled railroads to maintain in- 
come levels despite persistently increas- 
ing costs. As most railroad common 
stocks are capitalizing their earnings 
very conservatively, we can visualize 
higher prices over the near term. 


IrA Haupt & Co. 


DuraBLE Goops DEMAND STEADY? 


Preliminary reports from 2,400 inter- 
views with spending units in 66 areas 
throughout the country, a part of the 
eighth Annual Survey of Consumer 
Finances conducted by The Federal 
Reserve System with the University of 
Michigan, indicate that the expected 
1953 demand for new motor cars and 
major household goods. as well as for 
new and used homes, was at survey 
time (January and February 1953) 
greater than in 1952. These surveys 
have in the past proven useful in fore- 
casting the strengih and nature of con- 
sumer demand but it should not be 
forgotten that opinions can change and 
buying decisions evaporate rather rapid- 
ly if signs of a downturn appear. 


Although stock market levels of most 
companies operating in the motor and 
houshold appliance fields are not too 
far from their highs, some observers 
profess to see in the recent reduciion in 
Chrysler price lines an indication of 
lower industrial profit margins, perhaps 
offset in some degree by later tax reduc- 
tions. There also appears to be greater 
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emphasis by management upon the all- 
too-often forgotten art of selling goods 
and, while no one believes that we are 
going to “fall out of bed” in a business 
sense, the seasoned campaigners are 
taking no chances that a period of 
tougher competition requiring sales 
punch and intelligent promotion will 
find them unprepared. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES HoLpinc Up 


Earlier estimates of capital expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment 
pointed to 1953 as another year of high 
level outlay in these categories. Latest 
figures compiled by the United States 
Depariment of Commerce in the Survey 
of Current Business for March, cover- 
ing reports received up to mid-month, 
indicate a $27 billion total, against 
$26.5 billion in 1952. Manufaciuring 
companies at $12 billion about equal 
last year, public utilities at $4.4 billion 
will be up about 14%, and the rails 
will probably fall some 7% behind 1952 
with additions of $1.3 billion. Mining 
and non-rail transport plan only a mod- 
erate increase, while commercial and 
allied lines will roughly equal the past 
year. 


In the durable goods group, machine- 
ry calls for substantial increases. Among 
the non-durables producers, larger than 
average outlays are in sight in petro- 
leum, chemicals, paper and _ beverage 
companies. 


INDUSTRY TO FEEL REDUCED 
FarM INCOME 


Since 1947 farm costs have been ris- 
ing except for one minor period preced- 
ing the Korean war. Still, the results of 
recent years were very good, and the 
1952 net income, probably $14.2 billion, 
was off only slightly from 1951. The 
unfavorable trend has continued, how- 
ever. A head of cattle is now worth 
about $100 less and a bale of cotton 
approximately $50 less than a year ago. 
Forecasts for this year, generally, antici- 
pate farm net income about 5% off to 
around $13.5 billion. 


While both mortgage and non-real- 
estate debt have risen in every year 
since 1946, equity values in farms are 
at: an all-time high, having passed the 
$150 billion mark. Farm mortgages to- 
day are only about 7% of the farm 
value, compared with 19% in 1940, and 


carrying charges are estimated in the 
neighborhood of 1% of gross sales. 


More than likely farmers will tighten 
their purse strings in 1953, directly 
affecting the farm machinery and pos- 
sibly fertilizer industries. 1952 farm 
implement sales were down 5%-10%, 
even though military business was signi- 
ficantly larger, undoubtedly caused both 
by reduction in farm net income and by 
the well-stocked equipment position of 


the farmer. The farm machinery market # 


should not be considered saturated. 
There is a fundamental drive toward 
mechanization and, as long as full em- 
ployment lasts, the growing farm labor 
shortage will create a demand for up-to- 
date machinery. Also, the obsolescence 
rate is faster than before the war. Still, 
it is believed that farm-equipment sales 
in 1953 will be below last year’s; com- 
petition will be severe, and profit mar- 
gins reduced. It is more difficult to pre- 
dict the effect of declining farm net on 
fertilizer. Historically, farmers have 
restricted use of fertilizer when income 
receded, but recent education and ex- 
perience have broadened the geographi- 
cal market for fertilizer. During the 
1930’s farmers proved that, if they have 
to, they can get along without spending 
any money at all. In that event manu- 
facturers will sell less clothing and fewer 
radio and television sets; and the family 
car may be made to last longer. The 
business of mail-order houses certainly 
would be affected. 


Political pressure for additional aid | 
is mounting and may become irresistible 
if the farmer’s position deteriorates 
further, but, barring unforeseen develop- 
ments, prospects are rather for a leveling 
off of income than for a precipitous 
decline. Sustained national income 
should make for strong consumer de- 
mand for food and farm products 
through the whole year; the rate of 
exports of agricultural products, sharply 
cut in the second half of 1952, is not 
likely to be reduced much further in 
1953. Marketings of many farm prod- 
ucts have passed their seasonal peaks, 
so that the pressure of supplies on the 
price structure should ease. Price sup- 
port operations will probably cushion 
further declines for corn, cotton and 
wheat. Reduction of hog production 
should stabilize pork prices. While top 
quality beef_ prices are expected to show 
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a seasonal downward movement as a 
result of the record number of animals 
in feed lots on January 1, a 49c price 
per pound for prime grade domestic 
sirloin steaks is not in sight. 


ARMAND G. ERPF 
CaRL M. Logs, RHOADES & Co. 


“DEFENSIVES’ Pay Orr 


In the past two years many institu- 
tional buyers and private investors have 
been leaning toward defensive stocks. 
So far it has paid off. In the first two 
months of this year American corpora- 
tions issuing public reports disbursed 
$720 million more in dividends to their 
stockholders than in the corresponding 
period a year ago. This represents about 
two-thirds of all United States corpora- 
tions. The increase in dividends was 
confined largely to the public utility 
industry and finance companies, banks 
and insurance companies. All of these 
are in the “defensive” stock category. 
Dividend payments from industrial com- 
panies were practically unchanged from 


a year ago. 
Loew! & Co. 


MUNICIPALS IN LIMELIGHT 


Tax exempt bonds have declined in 
price even more sharply than taxable 
U. S. Government or corporate issues. 


During the past two weeks, municipals 
appear to have stabilized, but they are 
still selling on yield bases which, in 
some instances, are only slightly below 
those available on prime corporate 
obligations. 


Although the pressure of new offer- 
ings of tax exempts is expected to con- 
tinue unabated for some time to come, 
new buyers are being attracted to the 
municipal bond market because of the 
yields available. Bond investors should 
consider the advantages of municipal 
bonds, particularly where funds in- 
volved are sufficient to permit the adop- 
tion of a serial maturity program rang- 
ing up to 20 or 25 years. This would 
enable the investor to repurchase new 
long term bonds as the short term bonds 
mature, thus averaging over the longer 
term and make him, more or less, inde- 
pendent of changes in interest rates and 
of bond prices. (Memo of 3/25.) 


BACHE & Co. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Short-memoried Wall Street has for- 
gotten its enthusiasm over the new 
metals which promise to shine across the 
industrial sky of this New Era. Yet, one 
of the most promising of the strange 
names in the investors’ lexicon now is 


eT SS Ss 


Inquiries Invited from... 


Trust Companies and other Financial Institutions 


on CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES 


“Financial Statistics available upon request” 
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nearing the status of a respectable new | 
industry. Witness a doubling of the [| 
nation’s output to 1,100 tons last year |) 
and a forecast that production will soar [ 
from some 3,000 tons in 1953 to over 
8,000 tons in 1954. Moreover, the Gov- 
ernment goal of an industry with a 
22,000 ton capacity by the end of 1955 
may still find production short of de- 
mand, 


All this for a metal which, in finished 
form, probably commands an average 
selling price of $30,000 to $35,000 per 
ton. Even after allowing for a 35% con- 
version loss between raw material and 
end product, this is an approach to big 
business—for it spells a product value 
of possibly $65 million in 1953 and $165 
million in 1954. The wonder metal? 
Titanium—which is stronger than alum- 
inum—as strong as, but lighter than, 
stainless steel—and as corrosion re- 
sistant as platinum. Eventually. the eco- 
nomic historians will classify the accel- 
erated development in prospect over the 
next five years as comparable to alumi- 
num’s growing pains in its first fifty 
years. 


The obvious fact about titanium is 
that it was awakened by the Jet Age. 
The two are synonomous, for supersonic 
speeds—the heat thereby generated— 
mean a need to replace weaker and/or 
heavier alloy steels or aluminum, even 
magnesium. It’s equally obvious that 
the peace-time applications of a metal 
which now sells for between $15 and 
$18 per pound in sheet form is limited. 
to say the least. But a new chapter will 
be opened when the cold war is only 4 
page in the history books. The primarily 
commercial Jet Age lies ahead. 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


CoL_umBIA Gas OFFERING SET 
Stockholders of Columbia Gas Sys 


tem, Inc., have been informed that the 
company plans to offer 1.7 million 
shares of common stock for sale ai 
competitive bidding in May, subject tc 
S.E.C. approval, instead of througl 
rights to present holders. While not un 
known, direct offerings are distinctly ir 
the minority but in this case manage 
ment believes that considerations o 
ease, speed and cost make this methoc 
preferable. Students of finance are ofter 
at odds on the merits of preemptiv 
rights of stockholders but, on balance 
it appears that all parties prefer to fol 
low accepted practice except where con 
ditions, as in this case, dictate other 
wise. 
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in M unicipal 
Bonds 


The Chase offers trust officers and others acting in 
fiduciary capacities a well rounded service in this 
type of investment. Inquiries will receive the per- 


sonal attention of experienced officers. 


Bond Department 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Treasury Sets RATE PATIERN 


The long-awaited “pilot” issue was 
announced by the Treasury after the 
close of the market on April 8th, to take 
the form of $1 billion of 30 year 344% 
bonds, fully marketable. This was the 
first marketable Government offering 
since December, 1945, and the highest 
interest rate on any Government issue 
since the 12 year 314s were offered in 
April 1934, in exchange for Liberty 
Bonds. Obviously designed as a test of 
the demand from insurance companies, 
pension funds, savings banks and other 
institutional sources, the comparatively 
small amount was gauged to conditions 
in the bond market, currently affected 
by the Korean peace offensive and the 
nervousness in the stock market. Bond 
men predicted a good reception for the 
long term offering and felt that it might 
command a small premium as other 
Government issues have moved to 
around a 2.95% yield basis. 


In interviews with five New York City 
bank investment specialists, the con- 
sensus was that the pattern of this new 
long-term Government bond would have 
a broadly deflationary effect. It will 
force whatever readjustment is neces- 
sary in outstanding bond prices, as well 
as affect the coupon rates on new offer- 
ings. It will also bring down highest 
grade preferreds selling on a_ yield 
basis and will hasten the general read- 
justment of the stock market. Another 
effect, these men believe, will be to make 
mortgages less attractive because of lack 
of ready marketability and will high- 
light the increased attractions of the 
bond markets for institutional invest- 
ment. Incidentally, considerable adjust- 
ment had already occurred in the corpo- 
rate bond market prior to the announce- 
ment, and the pricing of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye issue the previous week 
to yield 3.56% to maturity may have 
responded to such considerations. 


The Treasury’s plan to offer increased 
amounts of bills each week will be gen- 
erally deflationary as is any reduction 
of the flow of bank credit. Whether 
-higher costs for money might dampen 
the enthusiasm of management for bor- 
rowing for investment in plant and 
equipment is still too early to tell but 
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KISWIO TIONAL Waves tien 


at least two informants expressed some 
doubts that the estimated 1953 outlay 
of $27-$28 billion for this purpose 
would be reached. 


While the Treasury’s primary prob- 
lem is to convert a substantial portion 
of short-term into long-term debt, an 
important secondary problem is to con- 
vert a sizable amount of the payable-on- 
demand discount bonds in the hands of 
moderate-income investors into market- 
able bonds of fixed maturity. The present 
administration does not agree with its 
predecessor that discount bonds are a 
desirable medium for raising large sums. 
The Series E bonds have the Republi- 
cans’ blessing but it is doubtful if they 
would issue more Js and Ks. The an- 
nouncement makes provision for the 
exchange of any or all Series F and G 
bonds maturing this year after May 1 
with appropriate interest adjustment. 
Inasmuch as these bonds are non-mar- 
ketable and yield around 212%, ex- 
change would appear logical. 


KoREAN PEACE FLURRIES 


Russia’s peace overtures brought un- 
settlement to the markets and the fear 
of sharply reduced defense expenditures 
which might be the forerunner to a 
deflationary cycle. The initial impact 
brought out increased volume on the 
decline, followed by steadiness but no 
recovery. Monday, April 6th, brought 
a flood of speculative selling totaling 
3,050,000 shares, with the ticker behind 
the market on two occasions during the 
day and execution of numerous stop- 
loss orders. After the initial opening 
blocks, few large amounts appeared and 
Street opinion seemed to lean to the 
theory of individual liquidation of spec- 
ulative positions rather than to a change 
of heart by institutional holders. The 
next day found a moderate, but heart- 
ening, rally, under way on 2.5 million 
shares but 205 stocks made new 1953 
lows the same day. From the March 
27th close to April 6th close, the Dow- 
Jones industrials lost more than 13 
points. 


Some observers believe that the mar- 
ket is in an intermediate downward 
trend and that there are and will be 
attractive investment opportunities avail- 
able for the astute judge of values. 


YIELD DIFFERENTIALS NARROWING 


Rising interest rates are gradually 
altering the underpinnings of the stock 
market. Stock yields, very desirable to 
institutional investors in 1950 when the 
“prudent man” laws were passed by 
New York State, have become steadily 
less attractive. Shortly after the Korean 
war flurry, high grade stocks attracted 
concentrated buying from trusts, both 
personal and pension; a year later from 
life insurance companies and the follow- 
ing year from savings banks. During 
this time, top-grade stocks have also 
found favor with foundations, churches. 
cemetery associations, fraternilies, and 
relatively smaller investment funds. 
While still interested in undervalued 
equities, these groups are eyeing the in- 
creasing yields on corporate and muni- 
cipal bonds. 


During the next few months, at least 
40 corporate bond issues. aggregating 
more than $800,000,000. according to 
the New York Times, are likely to reach 
the market. The visible thirty day sup- 
ply of tax-exempt bonds, tallied by the 
Daily Bond Buyer, stands at $160 mil- 
lion, having fluctuated in 1953 between 
$142 million and $267 million. Under 
the impact of the visible and the in- 
visible (but authorized) supply, the 
Bond Buyer’s index of tax-exempt-inter- 
est yields has risen from 2.40% to 
2.65% since the first of this year. Public 
utility bonds, rated A, are commanding 
a 3.7% yield currently. 

Yields on high grade stocks have 
fallen materially from the higher levels 
which encouraged initial institutional 
participation. Institutions need no longer 
depend solely on common stocks to get 
a decent return on capital, and as time 
goes on, other media may well prove 
more attractive. 


In addition to competition from ris- 
ing interest rates, stock prices are re- 
flecting reversal of the overall rising 
profit trend. If the declining trend is 
not temporarily halted this Summer. 
as the optimistic hope, the market might 
be in a vulnerable position in the Fall. 
caught between shrinking profits and 
lower bond prices. 


Is Caprra, Gains REPEAL FEASIBLE? 


Long-headed members of the financial 
community believe that the advocates of 
capital gains tax reduction are ill-ad- 
vised at this time because any lower 
objective than 26% would probably be 
about as difficult of attainment as com- 
plete elimination of the tax. If the much 
talked-of recession or slow down in 
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business were to occur during some 
period in 1953-54, this would, they be- 
lieve, be a propitious moment to advo- 
cate repeal of the tax as a siimulant to 
the use of venture capital on a large 
scale to pep up the economy. There is 
ample wealth in the country but such 
a move would, it is contended, switch 
at least a portion of holdings now in- 
vested in tax-exempts into new enter- 
prises or commitments in going con- 
cerns, whereas many well-to-do can now 
be lured into only the soundest long- 
term growth situations, if at all. 


Elimination of the capital gains tax 
would be consistent with Republican 
philosophy and would revive capital in- 
terest in new enterprise. It would also 
enable some companies which have been 
unable to finance by stock to do so. 
During the bull market. stocks of “feast 
or famine” companies have been sell- 
ing at only seven or eight times earnings 
and some of these might be classified 
as “growth situations” if there were no 
tax on capital gains. 


Getting the capital gains tax removed, 
however, may not be as easy as some 
security dealers believe. The argument 
of new job creation would be ineffective 
at this time when virtually everybody 
who wishes to work has a job. This 
argument has been used before by the 
New York Stock Exchange during 
periods of general unemployment to no 
effect. 


Pension Trusts MAKE HEADLINES 

The magazine Business Week startled 
the trust companies recently with “The 
best guess is that 80% of all dollars put 
aside by pension plans are administered 
by insurance companies.” 


Roger F. Murray, vice president of 
the Bankers Trust Co., New York, took 
exception, pointing out that, while pre- 
cise statistics are not available, indica- 
tions are that more than half of the 
investment dollars flowing into pension 
funds are administered by trustees. In- 
surance companies, he added, undoubt- 
edly handle a substantially larger num- 
ber of plans but “we believe that they 
handle only 40-45% of the dollars in- 


volved.” 


Trust officers in other New York City 
banks support Mr. Murray’s estimate. 
One pointed out that the 80% estimate 
may have included both welfare and 
pension dollars. Welfare funds, often 
negotiated by unions at the same time as 
pension plans, cover life insurance, hos- 
pitalization and sickness benefits. The 
current trend, according to one trust 
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officer, is away from insurance and to- 
ward the trustee, although smaller units 
favor insurance plans. On this aspect, 
Business Week said: “Most of the com- 
panies surveyed felt that in the long 
run, the life companies would be the 
safest place to lodge their funds, 
although it might prove the most ex- 
pensive.” 


LONDON EXcHANGE Has PRoO3LEMS 


The rigorous self-examination to 
which the New York Stock Exchange 
has been subjecting itself since the presi- 
dency of G. Keith Funston has appar- 
ently stirred some sympathetic responses 
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CREATIVE RESEARCH.. 


is research which takes into account 

the essential difference between the simple 
accumulation of facts and the skill in 
analysis, interpretation and application 
required to put those facts to productive 
use. With specialists in many fields 

of industry, this firm offers such creative 
research as an integral part of its service. 


PLANNED INVESTING 


Our Investment Advisory Department 
provides the over-all judgment factor 
essential to the interpretation and 
application of the product of the Research 
Department. Their long experience and 
understanding of the problems 

particular to the institutional investor can 
help you to achieve a planned investment 
program. Your inquiry as to our services, by 
mail or personal call, will be welcome. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other 
Leading Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


HOTEL ST. REGIS, NEW YORK CITY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. LIMA, PERU LONDON, ENGLAND 
New York State: AUBURN ELMIRA GENEVA HORNELL 
ITHACA MIDDLETOWN SYRACUSE UTICA WATERTOWN 


Private Wire System to Branch Offices, Correspondents and 
their connections in 80 Cities throughout the United States 
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in London’s financial world. In a recent 
number of The Economist, a review of 
the problems facing the London Stock 
Exchange arrives at the opinion that 
“some blame” rests squarely upon this 
body for its failure “to explain to a wide 
public that the dearth of investment in 
risk capital is a major threat to Britain’s 
industrial future—and hence to the na- 
tion’s standard of life.” 


It is recommended that a program of 
active publicity be used to bring home 
to the people the fact that an active 
stock exchange is a pipeline to replen- 
ish industry by the flow of savings and 
it is also suggested that a study, com- 
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parable to that of the Brookings Insti- 
tution, to look into nominee holdings 
and institutional investment would be a 
“startling document.” 


The gradual evolution which has 
taken place under the SEC in the past 
two decades has undoubtedly democrat- 
ized the investment business in the 
United States, although much remains 
to be done. Apparently our British 
friends still have a long road ahead to 
convince finance, business management 
and trades union officials that an in- 
formed public is the best bulwark for 
a sound economy. 





3% Catt Money? 


On April 7th, two of the large New 
York City banks raised their rate for 
call loans to 3% from the 234% which 
had been in effect since last August. 
Money has been tighter and the loan 
demand steady in recent months, so that 
there is more justification for a higher 
rate at this time than on other occasions 
when it has been lifted and has failed to 
stick. At press time, loaning officers of 
other institutions had not followed the 
move. If several of the larger units 
should do so, this will likely become 
the going basis. 


GOVERNMENT 


MUNICIPAL 


* RAILROAD 


PUBLIC UTILITY & INDUSTRIAL BONDS 


EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 


INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, 


Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Allied Chemical Offers 
Record Debentures 


Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. made ~ 
its debut in the public capital market : 


when a syndicate of 235 houses, headed 7 
by Morgan Stanley & Co., offered $200 [© 


million of 344% j eats of 1978 at © 
99 and sia interest. This is the | 
largest single public industrial offering 
ever made and pre-offering demand 
from pension funds, insurance compan- 
ies and savings banks was reported to 
be heavy. Yield to maturity was 3.56% 
and sinking fund and call prices range 
from a top of 102% to par. A sinking 
fund to start in 1959 will retire the 
entire issue by maturity and provision 
has been made for acceleration of the 
retirement program at the option of the 
corporation. 

This financing marks an expansion 
phase in the borrower’s policy and will 
provide research and new manufactur- 
ing facilities aimed at greater consumer 


volume. 
A A A 


Bank of America Largest 
Municipal Holder 


As of December 31, 1952, The Bank 
of America, N.T.&S.A. was the largest 
holder of municipal securities at $534 
million, against $499 million held by the 
National City Bank of New York, which 
at the middle of 1952 was about $11 
million ahead of its rival. The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York 
ranked third, with $301 million. The 
only two other banking institutions 
holding more than $100 million in this 
category were the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Co. and Manufacturers Trust Co., 
both of New York City, with totals of 
$168 million and $115 million. 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


Apr. 1, Mar.2, APR. 1 
1953 1953 1952 
30 Industrials 280.09 287.67 267.22 
20 Railroads 107.32 109.90 93.29 
15 Utilities 52.27 52.48 49.75 
65 Stocks 109.79 111.61 101.74 





UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 
March 1953 


SALES REDEMPTIONS 

(millions of dollars) 

SERIES E & H 397 249 
104* 

SERIES F _ oo 14 
SERIESG __ , — 59 
SERIES J - —_ 11 — 
sents XK + 32 1 
A 20 BD INCL. \.... — 3* 
440 430 


*Matured (Series E & H and A to D incl.) 
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1852—One hundred years ago, August 31, 
1852, the San Francisco Gas Company, 
first gas utility in California, and the West, 
was established by Peter Donahue. 





1879—California Electric Light Company 
provided the first electric service in Califor- 
nia. Its central station was the first in the 
United States and probably the world to 
serve customers electricity. 





1905— Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
incorporated October 10, 1905, consolidated 
California Gas and Electric Corporation 
and San Francisco Gas and Electric 
Company. 








1952— Our Centennial of public service was 
celebrated while engaged in the largest 
expansion program ever undertaken by any 
similar utility. 


Aprit 1953 


Reports on its 100% year 
of Gperatiome 2. eS 


OF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


Gross operating revenues passed the $300,000,000 mark for the first time, reaching a new 
peak of $313,985,000 for the year. The increase over the previous year was $34,486,000, 
or 12.3%. 


Sales of electricity totaled 13,424,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and sales of gas 220,073,- 
000,000 cubic feet, exceeding those of the previous year by 6.3% and 9.8%, respectively. 
Excluding agricultural power, which decreased because of the unusually wet year, 
electric sales increased 8.8%. 


The addition of 107,591 new customers in 1952 resulted in a year-end total of 2,627,789. 
It was the sixth successive year in which we have added more than 100,000 customers. 


Construction expenditures totaled $162,000,000, bringing to $978,000,000 the amount 
spent by the Company since the close of World War II to expand and enlarge its facili- 
ties for serving the public. 


There was an increase of 9,867 in the number of those participating in the Company’s 
ownership. At the year-end the Company was owned by 198,330 stockholders, making 
it one of the most widely-owned corporations in the United States. 


The California Public Utilities Commission on October 15, 1952 rendered its decision 
on our application filed in 1951 for an increase in electric rates, concluding that the 
Company was entitled to an over-all increase of $32,990,000, based on estimated 1952 


volume of sales. 


Our Centennial was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies in 1952, in observance of 
the organization of the San Francisco Gas Company on August 31, 1852, our earliest 
predecessor utility company. 


The Company was honored in receiving the Charles A. Coffin Award, in recognition of 
its contribution to the development of electric light and power for the convenience of 
the public and the benefit of the industry. 


Net earnings for the common stock amounted to $2.52 per share based on the average 
number of shares outstanding, compared with $2.14 per share in 1951. As the result of 
higher electric rates placed in effect late in the year, a further improvement should be 
expected in the Company’s earnings. 
cw cw ow 
The year 1952, our Centennial Year, was in many respects one of the most 
satisfactory in the Company’s history. 


The year’s events would appear to justify an optimistic outlook. Most of the 
Company’s difficult postwar problems now have been resolved, or are in the 
course of solution. Needed increases in both electric and gas rates have been 
obtained. We have a relatively new plant in excellent condition, 58% of its 
dollar value having been installed since the close of World War II. Our service 
area continues to develop rapidly and is becoming more diversified. 


The Company begins its second century of public service in as good or better 
condition than at any time in its long history. 


President 


PaAcIFIc GAS AND ELECTRIC 
CoMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET » SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


A copy of our 1952 Annual Report to Stockholders will be supplied 
upon request to K. C. Christensen, Treasurer. 
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ut it opens a great new industry! 


You are looking here at one of the 
most important electronic advances of 
the last decade...the U.H.F. 
Germanium Diode Mixer developed by 
Philco engineers! 


Its importance comes from the job it 
performs in a U.H.F. television set. 


This tiny giant, born in the Philco 
research laboratories, is one of the many 
contributing factors in the superior 
performance of the Philco All Channel 
U.H.F. tuner. It has made possible the 
mass production of Philco U.H.F. tele- 
vision receivers which capture the full 
range of performance in the new Ultra 
High Frequency band. 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM 


This new Philco U.H.F. diode is but 
the first commercial result of a long 
program of fundamental research in the 
Philco laboratories which began with 
Radar during World War II. During 
the following years, Philco scientists 
have concentrated upon the problem 
of improved performance and freedom 
from “‘noise’’ and distortion in tele- 
vision receivers and all types of micro- 
wave, and radar equipment. Intensive 
study has been devoted to the devel- 
opment of semi-conductor devices 
such as transistors which will have a far 
reaching effect upon the future design 
of both civilian and military equipment. 


Philco has spent many millions of 
dollars and untold manhours in its 
laboratories on a continuing program 
for this kind of fundamental research. 
It has been responsible in the past for 
the great achievements that have made 
the Philco name a standard of com- 
parison in Television ... Radio... 
Refrigerators . . . Freezers . . . Electric 
Ranges ...and Air Conditioning. 


And the end is not in sight! 


PHILCO "= 
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Painting by Marshall Johnson in collection of State Street Trust Co., Boston 


HE TREMENDOUS PART WHICH THE 
| pevtansanens INDUSTRY plays in 
our economy is well recognized in any 
attempt to foresee the next turn of the 
business cycle. But how big the industry 
really is is realized by few. Generally. 
it is spoken of today as a $33 billion 
dollar affair, that being the total volume 
of NEW construction in the United States 
in 1952. 

But there is in addition, in any good 
year, an annual expenditure of at least 
$10-11 billion on maintaining, modern- 
izing. altering, and repairing structures 
—a highly important market for every 
building material firm. With the excep- 
tion of defense, construction is our 
greatest industry. What happens to it 
determines in a most important sense 
the entire nature of a business year. 


The construction industry is so huge, 
chaotic, and amorphous that its behavior 
cannot be pinned down to any well- 
ordered pattern. True, there exists a 
building cycle, but its waves refuse to 
rise and subside with any degree of 
regularity. Just when the turn-down ap. 
pears to have arrived, the building con- 
tracts pour in and there is another tre- 
mendous-volume year. For instance, in 
1950 1,400,000 
started. That was the peak of the post- 
war housing boom. After that things 
were supposed to decline. Many fore- 
predicted a bare 1,000,099 
homes for 1951 and considerably less 
for 1952. if only because the peak of 
marriages and new family formation 
had been reached quite some time ago. 


almost homes were 


casters 


| in 1947, Yet, over 1,130,000 new homes 
| Were started in 1952 and, if January 


and February are any indication, there 
will be at least as many in 1953. 


“Do-It-Yourself” Market 
The undependable behavior of the 


building cycle is of course rooted deeply 
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in the complexities of the whole econ- 
omy that gives it birth. Building activity 
is the net result of innumerable decisions 
made by all kinds of people in every 
phase of activity. In construction, there 
are no half dozen or so g’ant producers 
as in the automobile industry and in 
some other great industries. There are 
literally hundreds of thousands of pro- 
ducers, alterers, remodellers, and _ re- 
pairers of structures, all with separate 
plans and motives, and what sparks one 
may deter another. 


Since the end of World War Il, a 
new kind of builder and alterer has 
come into the picture in quite a big 
way—the owner or prospective owner 
himself. The build-it-yourself and_re- 
model-it-yourself markets have become 
very important now that the 40-hour 
week and two-day week-end have given 
the ordinary man far more leisure than 
he formerly had for such work. At the 
same time, power tools have become so 
available that much of the drudgery 
has vanished, and the very high cost of 
professional building labor is a stand- 
ing inducement to do things oneself. So 
important has this new market become 
that scores of building material firms 
have brought out, or are planning to 
bring out, new products or special va- 
rieties of old products pariicularly 
adapted to this market. 


Chain Reaction 


The construction industry has not one 
heart, but many. Home building is one 
heart muscle that pumps blood into 
every kind of non-residential activity. 
Every new housing development is fol- 
lowed or accompanied by the erection 
shopping centers, churches, 
schools, and endless miles of utility 
mains. It still holds roughly true that 
for every dollar spent on home build- 
ing another dollar is spent on other 
structures. 


of new 


DYNAMICS OF INDUSTRY 


—- -¢— 


CONSTRUCTION 


BACKLOG AND NEW FORCES 


PRESAGE EXPANSION 


W. C. BOBER 


Economist, Johns-Manville Corporation 


New housing developments of the 
postwar type are a familiar sight. 
Hundreds, and in many cases thousands 
of new dwellings are put up at one 
time. Veritable new cities spring out of 
potato fields or wheat farms. Where 
once there was nothing but open farm 
land, a great community arises. As a 
result, there come into being simultane- 
ously both a great market for goods 
and a supply of labor. This attracts 
consumer goods factories and ultimate- 
ly producer-goods factories to service 
them. In the end a new industrial city 
burgeons in an area which started out 
as only a suburban housing develop- 
ment. Thus, big housing projects now 
give birth to industrialization in areas 
where it never existed. 


Moving People and Industry 


The reason why declining family 
formation after 1947 has had so little 
influence in reducing the demand for 
new homes is that an even greater dyna- 
mizer than family formation has been 
at work. That is the tremendous mobility 
of the American people. They are mov- 
ing West, South, towards the Great 
Lakes, and, all over the nation, out 





Born in Canada, 
an officer in World 
War I, and a gradu- 
ate of Kings College, 
Dalhousie, Nova 
Scotia, and the Har- 
vard Graduate School 
of Business Admini- 
stration, Mr. Bober 

oF has studied business 
and finance around the world, including 
participation in a program for German cur- 
rency reform in 1947 under the American 
Military Administration. As economist for 
a leading company in the construction mate- 
rials field, his authoritative views command 
respect in the building industry press and 
business publications. 
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beyond the city limits into the suburban 
countryside. Nothing in history approxi- 
mates the rush to the surburbs since 
the end of World War II. Population 
growth is no longer mainly within the 
cities but on their periphery and be- 
yond. Of the 19 million increase in pop- 
ulation from 1940 to 1950 only about 
6 million was within the limits of the 
large cities, 


In the economics of the construction 
industry, the tides of human migration 
cause the fundamental changes. But the 
march of economic empire can also 
begin with industry. Factory construc- 
tion is another heart muscle of the 
building industry that dynamizes every 
phase of construction activity. Take an 
outstanding example: 


During the war the chemical industry 
discovered the Gulf Coast with its im- 
mense wealth of oil, natural gas, sul- 
phur, salt, and abundance of fresh 
water. These are the raw materials that 
are the very foundation of a chemical 
industry. Giant new petrochemical fac- 
tories sprouted in somnolent country- 
sides. People poured in by the iens 
of thousands to work in the factories. 
Homes grew up as far as the eye could 
see. And for every dollar of home build- 
ing, another building dollar was spent 
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from Investment Dealers or 2580 Russ 
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on Commonwealth Investment Company. 
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A $200,000,000 sample of America’s big home building job: Levittown, Pa., a city destined 


to become the state’s tenth largest in three years. Homes are completed at a rate of 200 a 
week. By Christmas, 1954 it will have 16,000 homes with schools, churches, shopping center, 
and playgrounds all pre-planned by Levitt and Sons, and located in a critical defense 
area adjoining U. S. Steel’s new Fairless Works.—Photo from Carl Byoir & Associates, Inc. 


for shopping centers, utilities, and social 
structures. 


But that was not all. The swelling 
population formed a great new con- 
sumer market and the relatives of the 
workers in the chemical factories con- 
stituted a new labor pool ready for 
the using. Hence subsidiary industries 
sprang up and the area resounded with 
the crash of bulldozers and the clatter 
of riveting machines. 


This ceaseless interplay between 
people and industry constitutes the driv- 
ing force of the construction industry. 
There is no building cycle divorced 
from the general economic cycle. One 
makes the other. Construction activity 
is dynamized by every one of the giant 
trends that are making and remaking 
the American nation. We have space 
here to mention only the greatest. 


Population Factors Swell Demand 


There is first of all the dramatic 
change in population growth since the 


SERVING BENEFICIARIES OR MANAGING PROPERTY 


IN 47 STATES AND 16 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


years of the Great Depression. In the 
decade of the Thirties. this country 
grew at a rate of less than 900,000 
people per year. In this decade, growth 
is now at an annual rate of 2,500,000 
and more. What this means to home 
building is obvious. Nor is it at all true. 
as one so often hears, that it is only 
new family formation, new marriages. 
that activate home construction. During 
the Depression, great numbers of newly- 
married couples remained childless for 
many years and were therefore satisfied 
to live in small apartments near the 
center of urban communities. But with 
the rising prosperity of the Forties, 
things changed. They had their first 
child and immediately every emotion 
associated with the word “home” be- 
came alive. They were now in the mar- 
ket for a home where they could spread 
out, closer to nature, in the suburbs. 


In spite of the declining marriage 
rate since 1947 the birthrate is holding 
up remarkably. Last year there were 
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Colorbestos exterior of a defense area home. Material is manufactured in yellow, red, 





brown, green and grey. Vertical joints are butted; horizontal ones are lapped. 


almost 4,000,000 births in the United 
States, an all-time record. There may be 
quite as many in 1953. The third child 
is coming, or has already come, into 
a great many homes. That badly crowds 
great numbers of families which had 
previously managed to get along in the 
myriads of very small homes that have 
gone up since the war. The shift towards 
larger dwellings with at least three bed- 
rooms reflects the remarkable stability 
of the high postwar birthrate. 


Will there be a market for the great 
numbers of two-bedroom houses when 
the owners seek to leave them for more 
spacious dwellings? For many there 
will be, as newly-married couples will 
find them satisfactory, even after they 
have one or two children and as long 
as they are small. Aged couples, increas- 
ing by the hundreds of thousands each 
year, provide another market. But it is 
possible that the vacancy ratio for very 
small houses is due for a sharp rise. 


New Forces Affect Real Estate 


In former days, after years of active 
building, increasing numbers of older 


houses stood empty, especially near the 
center of cities. The vacancy ratio rose 
and it became cheaper to buy than 
build. Those were the accepted signals 
for the building cycle to go into reverse 
and for the downslide to begin. 


But things are no longer quite that 
simple. Behind the thrust of population 
towards the suburbs are forces so 
powerful that they can readily over- 
whelm the simple rules of real estate 
activity of an earlier generation and a 
simpler economy. Among these forces 
are the automobile revolution that is 
continuing to change our way of life 
right down to its very foundations. 
People move centrifugally, away from 
the heart of the cities, regardless of 
how many dwelling units stand idle in 
the old areas. Another force is the vast 
redistribution of income that began 
after the Depression and gathered im- 
mense momentum as a result of the 
War. The rising income of the working 
class for the first time made it possible 
for them to buy new homes. Still an- 
other is extremely easy credit; for in- 
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stance, young veterans are able to build 
or buy new homes on credit terms quite 
undreamed of in other generations. 


Although we have had high birth- 
rates and even more children per family 
in the past, there is a difference today. 
Such families—unless they belonged to 
a small stratum of the relatively well 
to do—-were content, or at least expected, 
to live in old houses crowded together 
near the center of cities. A generation 
or two ago, the families with many 
children were still, except in the South, 
largely immigrants, particularly of the 
working-class, only partially if at all 
Americanized in their wants and out- 
look. They received relatively low in- 
comes and few indeed dreamed of ever 
owning a brand new home out in the 
suburbs. 


But the end of mass immigration has 
changed all that. Today’s larger families 
are fully Americanized citizens, with 
more than one bread-winner per family 
They are not in the market for second- 
hand goods. They want and buy new 
cars, new household appliances, new 
television sets, and new homes, They 
don’t care how many old homes become 
emptv near the centers of cities. They 
don’t care how big the vacancy ratio is 
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large-size, 


Applying Colorbestos, a new, 
asbestos-cement sheet for speedy finish of 
siding. Originated by Johns-Manville, this 
material has been used particularly in de- 


fense area housing developments. These 
sheets provide weather protection, fire pro- 
tection, color and pattern all in one material. 


in areas where they don’t care to live. 
They went new homes where they can 
spread out, where they can use their 
cars, where the children have space—- 
and they have the income and the sav- 
ings to get what they want. The Ameri- 
can working class has become middle 
class and its tastes and wants and in- 
come are now just about the same as 
in the latter. 


The house built in the Twenties is 
obsolete in too many ways. Outlets for 
electricity are merely one example. The 
1930 house used an average of only 
545 kilowatt hours per year and was 
wired accordingly. The 1953 house, 
using appliances and equipment not 
even invented 20 years earlier, averages 
over 2,000 kilowatt hours per year. 
Here is one reason, not only why people 
want 1953-model homes, but why con- 
struction of electric power plants is at 
levels undreamed of in the utility boom 
of the Twenties. 


Prosperity Key to Backlog 


A vast proportion of our housing 
plant—dwellings from before the war— 
is obsolete by today’s standards. As 
long as the present tremendous level 
of mass-prosperity continues, it will be 
harder and harder to get even working 
class people to be satisfied to live in 
them. We could easily have a situation 
where vacancy ratios become very high 
for prewar dwellings, and yet the thrust 
of population to the suburbs and the 
demand for new postwar homes could 
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continue at an accelerated rate. But, 
since the construction industry never 
operates in a vacuum, a sharp break in 
the general level of economic activity 
cannot fail to be rapidly reflected in 
declining building volume. 


It is also possible that the present 
startlingly high rate of population 
growth—one of the mightiest dyna- 
mizers of economic activity—may not 
continue much longer. The contingents 
of young people of marriage age and 
new-home-wanting age will be rather 
small until approximately 1960 because 
they were born in the days of the Great 
Depression when the birthrate was very 
small. This will reduce the total number 
of births ahead but the high rate per 
family may well continue. But, as stated 
before, new family formation is by no 
means the only dynamizer of home 
construction. 


There are still huge building backlogs 
dating not only from the five years of 
war but from a whole decade of sub- 
normal activity in the 1930’s. We are 
still far behind in educational construc- 
tion. The horde of children born since 
Pearl Harbor are pressing hard on our 
inadequate and antiquated school plant. 
Highway construction is behind to the 
tune of many billions of dollars, and 
so are all the types of construction 
needed to break the traffic bottlenecks 
that still frustrate the full development 
of the automobile revolution in a thou- 
sand cities. 


The $43 billion dollar annual volume 
of the construction industry can be 
divided into four quadrants of very 
roughly equal size—homebuilding, non- 
residential private construction, public 
construction, and maintenance-altera- 
tion-repair construction. The first sec- 
tor may not be due for much enlarge- 
ment, but in the other three vast back- 
logs still exist. 
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Farm Management Service 
a Success 


The professional farm management 
offered by Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 
Rocky Mount, N. C., has become one 
of its most popular services. The bank 
engaged a trained agriculturalist and 
set up its department in 1942. Now it 
operates farms for some 50 estates total- 
ing 18,000 acres and occupied by 195 
families. The service includes tax re- 
turn reporting and the bank works on a 
commission fee basis. 


ANNUAL INCREASE IN THE NUMBER 
OF FAMILIES, UNITED STATES 

Actual, 1947-1952; Projected os of 
1955 and 1960 (in Thousands of Families) 
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Actual and projected data by U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. 


U. S. Savings and Loan League 


Money Market Outlook 


It is improbable that excessive credit 
demands or inflationary influences will 
upset 1953 money markets. nor will the 
needs of the Treasury for new money 
or its efforts to develop a sound refund- 
ing program be permitted to exert un- 
due upward pressure upon bond yields, 
in the opinion of the Bond Department 
of the Bankers Trust Co., of New York 
City, as expressed in its annual review 
and outlook titled “United States Gov. 
ernment Securities and the Money Mar. 
ket.” Confidence is expressed in the 
ability of the debt managers to so plan 
their program that a measured approach, 
with sufficient flexibility to adjust itself 
to changing market conditions, will per. 
mit achievement of the goal of substan. 
tial reduction of short term debt. If 
private capital demands should slow 
down after the first half year, an offer: 
ing of long term government bonds 
might meet a favorable response. 


The booklet reviews the major high- 
lights of the Government markets in the 
past year, and presents data upon the 
ownership of Government debt, change: 
in bank condition, commercial bank 
loans and deposits, variations in yield: 
on various outstanding issues, and fac 
tors affecting member bank reserves. 


In the bank’s estimate of 1953, ther: 
is reference to “a number of thought 
provoking questions beneath symptom 
of a stable economy,” with the “immedi 
ate outlook neither for a renewal o 
sweeping inflation nor for a pronouncet 
business downturn.” Business loans anc 
consumer debt should expand less that 
during 1952. Institutional investors ma‘ 
also become small net buyers of Gov 
ernment securities for the first time 
since 1946. 
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EST PENN Electric’s service area has rich deposits 

of bituminous coal, limestone, and rock salt — 
basic ingredients in modern industrial chemistry. To- 
gether with the area’s abundant water, these ele- 
mental substances are playing an increasingly im- 
portant part in the creation of new plastics, drugs, 
fuels, insecticides, and other products to nurture 
modern life in all its aspects. 

Industrial research laboratories of the area are the 
new frontier in the technology of‘coal, no longer only 
a fuel but the source of coal chemicals—building 
blocks for the future creations of the chemical 
industry. 

Industries thrive in West Penn Electric’s 29,000 
square mile territory—in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Ohio, and Virginia—where electric 
power and manpower are also plentiful, markets and 
suppliers are near and full transportation services are 
available. 

Our Area Development Department renders 
prompt assistance to manufacturers large and small 
seeking detailed information about plant sites. Write 
us about your requirements and receive a confidential 
report on where and how our small cities and towns 
can meet your needs. 


The Potomac Edison Company « West Penn Power Company 
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Keports of 1952 activities 


The Company did well in the election year. Net income before taxes 
showed an increase over the preceding year. Net sales were the highest 
in Safeway's history. Uninterrupted dividends on all outstanding 
stock have been paid since the Company’s incorporation in 1926, 


NET SALES HIGHEST IN HISTORY 

Again in 1952, total aggregate net sales of Safeway Stores, Incorporated and its sub- 
sidiaries set a new record, totaling $1,639,095,212, an increase of $184,452,216, 
or 12.68% over net sales in 1951. 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 

After deducting preferred stock dividends of $1,641,948, earnings amounted to 
$2.01 per share of common stock. This compares with earnings in the previous year 
of $2.26 per share of common stock. Dividend requirements on the 4% cumulative 
preferred stock and the 42% cumulative convertible preferred were earned 3.51 
times. Cash dividends were paid on the common stock at the rate of $2.40 per share 


NET PROFITS INCREASED 

(Before Taxes) 

The net profit before income taxes for 1952 was $17,094,348 as compared with 
$13,318,809 in 1951. After allowing for a refund of excess profits taxes in the 
amount of $1,157,000 in 1951 and payment of increased income taxes in 1952, 
the net profit after taxes on income for 1952 was $7,331,943 as compared with 
$7,615,851 in 1951. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

Total net assets of Safeway and all subsidiaries on December 31, 1952 totaled 
$132,273,480. Total current assets of the same date were $232,344,580, and total 
current liabilities were $142,948,472. 


The ratio of current assets to current liabilities on a fully consolidated basis was 1.63 
to 1 as against 1.39 to 1 in 1951. 

























































15 YEAR COMPARATIVE RECORD OF SAFEWAY STORES, 
INCORPORATED AND ALL SUBSIDIARIES CONSOLIDATED 


Net Assets Book Value Dividends Paid Net Earnings 
Capital Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of Per Share of 
and Surplus Preferred Common Common Common 
Stock Stock* Stock* Stock* 


$ 48,407,475 $314 $13.84 $ .67 $1.34 
51,075,334 308 14.26 1.50** 2.20 
53,286,166 287 14.38 1.17 1.59 
60,007,566 270 14.87 1.17 1.64 
60,154,048 280 15.23 1.00 1.35 


61,453,200 288 15.78 1.00 1.56 2 
62,564,498 299 16.40 1.00 1.63 : 
63,604,685 311 16.97 1.00 1.59 
71,901,081 359 20.18 1.00 4.29 
76,039,946 388 21.96 1.00 2.75 
81,972,829 428 24.44 1.00 3.50 a 
91,236,990 488 28.22 1.25 5.04 
115,215,274 371 29.76 2.40 5.20 
113,821,747 377 29.58 2.40 2.26 
132,273,480 266 29.03 


*Number of shares adjusted to reflect April 12,1945 3-for-1 split. 4 
**Paid in part in five percent preferred stock. e 
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MOODY’S INVESTORS YIELD TABLES 


Prepared monthly for TRUSTS AND ESTATES by Moody’s Investors Service 


YIELDS oF YIELDS oF PRICES, DIVIDENDS, 
TAXABLE TREASURIES CORPORATE BONDS AND YIELDS 
BY MATURITY GROUPS BY RATINGS 125 INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


IN PERCENT : ; IN PERCENT : 90 PRICES AND DIVIDENDS YIELD3 
($ PER SHARE ) % 


3 YEARS PRICES 
i 


5 YEARS 


LONGEST 
ELIGIBLE 


2.75 
LONGEST 


INELIGIBLE DIVIDENDS 
, ; ( YoSCALE ) 


March Feb. March 


1953 1953 1952 1953 1951-52 1946-50 1941-45 1931-40 1919-1930 
—— End of Month — = ———————____Rannge for Period-—— 
1. U.S. Government Bond Yields o 
3-Year Taxable Treas. —~........... % 2.37 2.31 2.04 2.38-2.27 2.35-1.68  1.68-0.90 1.32-1.07 (a) (a) (a) 
5-Year aa ne \ieasineaeane 9 2.49 2.45 2.12 2.49-2.39 2.44-1.76 1.87-1.06 1.70-124 (a) (a) (a) 
10-Year = a en 2.74 2.66 2.29 2.74-2.57 2.64-1.95  2.10-1.38 2.10-1.49 (a) (a) (a) 
Longest Term Eligible — % 2.94 2.85 2.63 2.94-2.78 2.81-2.21 2.48-1.96 2.48-2.08 (a) (a) (a) 
Longest Term Ineligible —......... % 2.93 2.84 2.70 2.93-2.78 2.81-2.44 2.48-2.08 2.50-2.37(a) ~ (a) (a) 
2. Corporate Bond Yields 
Aaa Rated Long Term —_-......... % 3.17 3.10 2.95 3.17-2.98 3.04-2.65 2.91-2.45 2.88-2.59 5.75-2.70 6.38-4.42 
re ” ” ll irene iar - I 3.24 3.16 3.02 3.24-3.06 3.10-2.70  2.98-2.53 3.06-2.66 7.03-2.90 6.84-4.59 
A = ” | iccnncecauieiamgs _ % 3.39 3.33 3.22 3.39-3.23 3.34-2.87  3.28-2.67 3.39-2.78 9.23-3.35 9.71-4.91 
Baa = oT Wh ‘=ueandiecuciemiee % 3.60 3.54 3.50 3.60-3.50 3.64-3.15  3.57-2.93 4.47-3.06 12.96-4.42 8.56-5.32 
3. Tax Exempt Bond Yields 
Aaa Rated Long Term —-.........- % 2.20 2.21 1.72 2.22-1.98 2.00-1.28  1.98-0.90 1.84-0.93 2.81-1.56 (b) (b) 
Aa 9 “6 ee — “ 2.49 2.46 1.87 2.49-2.26 2.25-1.37 2.21-1.04 2.11-1.21 3.02-1.78 (b) (b) 
A - ” a ee 3.00 2.98 2.22 3.00-2.68 2.67-1.72  2.64-1.28 2.49-1.49 3.29-2.11 (b) (b) 
— a See ain 3.35 3.29 2.54 3.35-2.96  2.98-1.98 3.05-1.57 2.94-1.80 3.71-2.60 (b) (b) 
4. Preferred Stock Yields 
Industrials—High Dividend Series 
0 . % 4.09 4.05 3.97 4.09-3.99 4.10-3.80 4.09-3.28 4.37-8.55 6.54-3.83 6.79-4.75 
Medium Grade —........._._-. % 4.98 4.92 4.84 4.98-4.90 4.96-4.68  5,08-4.14 5.94-4.33 12.73-4.91 8.05-5.61 
Industrials—Low Dividend Series 
i eae 8 % 3.83 3.82 8.74 3.83-3.76 3.90-3.45 3.92-3.27(c) (c) (c) (c) 
Medium Grade _.......... % 4.18 4.11 3.97 4.13-4.06 4.20-3.80  4.20-3.52(c) (c) (c) (c) 
Utilities—Low Dividend Series 
GN wc in 4.14 4.09 4.05 4.14-4.01 4.25-3.77  4.24-3.40(c) (c) (c) (ec) 
Medium Grade —.._.____ - % 4.52 4.44 4.49 4.52-4.43 4.71-4.19  4.65-3.69(c) (ce) (c) (c) 
5. Common Stocks 
125 Industrials—Prices (e) — -...... 77.64 79.15 75.63  80.82-77.64. 80.89-64.91 64.46-43.20 49.30-22.69 49.10-10.56 78.06-34.81 (d) 
125 Industrials—Dividends (e) 4.16 4.16 4.19 4.17-4.15 4.55-4.18  4.44-1.76 1.94-1.52 2.05-0.72 2.53-2.16 (d) 
125 Industrials—Yields % —........ 5.36 5.26 5.54 5.36-5.15 6.84-5.14 7.29-3.20 7.71-3.56 10.13-2.59 6.21-3.19 (d) 
(a)—U. S. Govt. Bond Yield Averages in this series date from Jan. 5, 1943. (d)—125 Industrials Averages date from Jan. 1, 1929. 
(b)—Tax Exempt Yield Averages in this series date from Dec. 1, 1936. (e)—Dollars per share. 
(c)—Low Dividend Preferred Yield Averages in this series date from 
Jan. 2, 1946. 
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Flexibility and Favorable Experience Spark 


Interest in Revenue Bonds 


WILLIAM H. THARPE 


Drexel & Co., Members of New York Stock Exchange 


HE VOLUME OF TAX-EXEMPT MUNI- 
f be BONDS reaching the market 
has risen sharply in recent years. In 
1952 state and local governments bor- 
rowed to the tune of $4 billion, exclusive 
of short-term notes and _ refunding 
bonds. Estimates now place the volume 
for 1953 at nearly $6 billion, probably 
rising to more than $8 billion annually 
over the next few years. A very sub- 
stantial portion of this volume is in 
revenue bonds and experts predict that 
in the years ahead a greater bite of 
municipal bond financing by state and 
local units will take this form. Develop- 
ments since the close of World War II 
lend credence to these predictions. 


A major source of revenue bond fi- 
nancing has been brought about by the 
“automobile age.” When restrictions on 
automotive production were relaxed 
after the war a vast flood of vehicles 
was unleashed on outmoded, obsolete, 
horse-and-buggy roads and highways. 
It therefore became imperative to form- 
ulate a program of modernization on 
these outdated arteries. Since Federal 
and state appropriations fell far short 
of needed construction, state legislatures 
created Authorities and Commissions to 
finance new highways, bridges, tunnels 
and other facilities through the medium 
of revenue bonds payable from tolls 
and other income from use of the 
projects. 


New Turnpike Era 


A major segment of this highway 
revenue bond financing was for turn- 
pikes, First, and to date the most suc- 
cessful, of modern turnpike operations, 
is the Pennsylvania Turnpike System. 
This modern thoroughfare now includes 
a total of 327 miles from the Ohio 
boundary across the Commonwealth to 
a point near Philadelphia. Construction 
is now under way on an additional 32 
miles linking the Existing System with 
a point near the Delaware River. Plans 
eventually call for a bridge across the 
Delaware River, connecting the Pennsy]- 
vania and New Jersey Turnpikes. 
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To date six of these modern high 
speed toll highways are in operation. 
These include the Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Maine, Oklahoma, Denver- 
Boulder and New Hampshire Turnpikes. 
Two additional ones, Ohio and West 
Virginia, are expected to be opened to 
traffic within two years. This means that, 
since 1946, just over $1 billion of 
revenue bonds have been issued for 
construction of toll super highways. In- 
terest rates have ranged from 214% on 
Pennsylvania Turnpikes to 334% for 
the West Virginia issue. More than a 
dozen states, among them Massachu- 
setts, Indiana, Missouri, Virginia, Flor- 
ida and North Carolina, have plans for 
turnpikes, some in the embryo stage 
while others are expected to be in the 
market with a bond issue within a year. 
No figures on total costs of these pro- 
jects are available but indications are 
upwards of $3 billion. Also, at least 
four of the Turnpike Commissions which 
have previously issued bonds are plan- 
ning extensions to existing systems. The 
most imminent is the Maine Turnpike 
which is planning a $75,000,000 issue 
at an early date. 


Freeing Traffic Jams 


While some states have not turned to 
the turnpike for highway improvement, 
they have issued revenue bonds for 
limited access highways, payable from 
gasoline taxes and motor vehicle license 
fees. The three most prominent in this 
type of financing are Maryland, Mich- 
igan and Florida, with revenue bonds 
of over $250 million outstanding. 

Bridge and Tunnel Commissions have 
also played an important role in the 
attempt to relieve, in part, today’s oner- 
ous traffic conditions by issuing since 
1946 well over $500 million revenue 
bonds. Some of the leading structures 
so financed are the Brooklyn-Battery 
Tunnel by the Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority, the Delaware Memo- 
rial Bridge, the Elizabeth River Bridge 
and Tunnel, the Tacoma-Narrows 
Bridge, the Mystic River Bridge and the 
Richmond-San Rafael Bridge. 


At least three major water crossings 
are in prospect for the immediate future. 
Work has begun on a third tube to 
New York’s Lincoln Tunnel. This pro- 
ject of the Port of New York Authority 
will cost an estimated $80 million. It is 
expected that the Mackinac Bridge Au- 
thority will soon offer $96 million reve- 
nue bonds to span the Mackinac Straits 
in Michigan. Not quite as far advanced 
but expected shortly is the Delaware 
Port Authority’s proposed offering of 
some $100 million for a new bridge 
between Philadelphia and Camden. 


A Versatile Medium 


What does the more distant future 
hold? Surveys by the Port of New York 
Authority for a third tunnel between 
Manhattan and fast growing New Jersey 
are in progress. Other stream crossings 
will become feasible and profitable as 
population and economic centers shift. 
All over the country, local governments 
are turning to the revenue bond to fi. 
nance projects from toll roads to swim: 
ming pools, hospitals to incinerators, 
water and electric plants to bus term: 
inals, veterans’ bonus to college dormi: 
tories. In Jacksonville a television sta. 
tion was financed by revenue bonds. 
Milwaukee financed a new municipal 
stadium, now the home of a major 
league baseball club. An ice and stor- 
age plant was made possible in Mac- 
cleeny, Florida, and recreational facili- 
ties such as golf courses, boat basins, 
swimming pools, and fair grounds have 
all been financed in this manner. Some 
projects may appear inane at first glance 
until one realizes that these things have 
been made possible at a minimum cos 
to taxpayers, as for the most part bond: 
are self-servicing by toll charges o1 
lease-rentals. 


Public Power Financed 


Public utility plants are big source: 
of revenue bonds. Most buyers of muni 
cipal bonds are familiar with such name 
as “Dewaps,” ‘“Washtubs,” “Loup: 
River,” “Puget Sound,” “Sealites” ané 
numerous others. Expansions of thes 
systems to meet growing populatios 
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centers have been accomplished by reve- 
nue bonds and in many cases these 
securities are better received in the 
market than their tax-supported counter- 
part. 


During the war building restrictions 
curtailed expansion and improvement to 
many water and electric plants scattered 
acros the country. Now many of them 
have started long-range improvement 
programs which run into millions of 
dollars. Yields are normally somewhat 
higher than on tax supported bonds, but 
in some cases where earnings have 
proven more than sufficient to meet debt 
service and other expenses there is little 
to choose between yields. 


Due to the good record of most pub- 
lic utilities, it is expected that consider- 
able expansion in financing of this type 
will be seen in the future. A major 
project, temporarily in abeyance, is the 
multi-million dollar Incodel project, to 
alter the course and character of the 
Delaware River. States expected to co- 
operate are New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware. New York 
would derive benefits through water 
supply for the world’s largest metropoli- 
tan area. Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
would reap the benefits of greater port 
development and Delaware could in- 
crease the oyster beds at the mouth of 
the river. 


In the southwest and far west vast 
irrigation projects have been financed 
in part through the revenue bond. The 
arid climate and limited supply of water 
lead many experts to conclude that this 
development is still in its infancy. Some 
typical projects include California’s 
Imperial Irrigation District, Salt River 
Project Agricultural Improvement and 
Power District in Arizona and the Colo- 
rado River Municipal Water District in 
Texas. 


One of the more controversial units 
in the revenue bond field is the Author- 
ity. The Authority is created by state 
or local government for the purpose of 
issuing revenue bonds outside of the 
legal debt limit for improvement and 
expansion of various projects. Because 
of unrealistic debt limits set many years 
ago, state and local governments are 
often unable to make much needed im- 
provements, Critics of this type of finan- 
cing point to three faults, (1) evasion 
of legal debt limits, (2) higher cost of 
borrowing, and (3) not permitting 
Voters to approve financing by refer- 
endum. 


Defenders of the Authority readily 
admit that these criticisms are valid 
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but the unanswerable question of “pub- 
lic need” is the irrefutable rebuttal. This 
is particularly true in the case of schools 
which the country over are entirely in- 
adequate. 


At least three states, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia and Kentucky are facing the 
facts with Authorities created for this 
purpose. Georgia has authorized the 
issue of up to $60 million bonds for 
school buildings to be leased to local 
districts. Local school districts in Ken- 
tucky are permitted to meet their educa- 
tional neds by issuance of revenue bonds 
payable on a lease-back arrangement. 
Long-term leases, however, are invalid 


by a State Supreme Court decree and 
hence the leases must be renewed an- 
nually over the life of the bonds. This 
has limited acceptance of these securi- 
ties to local markets. 


In Pennsylvania, site of the biggest 
controversy, local authorities finance 
school construction on long-term lease- 
back arrangements with the communi- 
ties. In addition, the authorities are 
entitled to certain percentages of state 
aid depending upon the class of school. 
Since the need for schools is great and 
relaxed assessment values are many it 
would appear that the Pennsylvania 
School Authorities will issue bonds in 


Mutual Investment Funds 


Cphevestors MUTUAL 
hevestors STOCK FUND 


Ofuvestors SELECTIVE FUND 


Face-Amount Certificate Company 


CKevcstors SYNDICATE OF AMERICA 


Prospectuses of these companies ovailable at 
offices in 148 principal cities of the United 
States or from the national distributor and 


investment manager — 


phevestors DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


Established 1894 
200 ROANOKE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 21 


T ue BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
Two and One-HalfCents(6212¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable on May 
15, 1953 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 





April 15, 1953. 
R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
March 19, 1953 


FFiMMNNdONNNNNOANNNNNOUNNNNUONANAAUOUNLAAODONNONUOUOESOOOUEOOONUEUELAOOONOAUEENGALOOEAOAUGNAUA Aen EAT 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on March 24, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable May 15, 1953, to holders of 
record April 27, 1953. 


*% Operating Units * 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 

DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 173 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 24 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 20 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series ; 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able April 30, 1953, to st 
holders of record April 5, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed from 
the Company's office in Los 
Angeles, April 30, 1953. 


P.C. HALE, Treasurer 
March 20, 1953 
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substantial volume for many years. In- 
surance investors have found yields on 
these bonds very attractive and good 
buying has been in evidence. 


The most prominent Pennsylvania 
bodies are The State Highway and 
Bridge Authority and the General State 
Authority. The functions of these bodies 
vary but the method of paying bonds 
is identical. As projects are completed 
they are leased to corresponding units 
in the State Government and money is 
appropriated by the Legislature for 
rentals. The General State Authority has 
issued a total of $135 million revenue 
bonds for improvements and additions 
to state institutions and other functions 
of the Commonwealth. The Highway & 
Bridge Authority has a total authoriza- 
tion of $80 million of which $60 million 
have been issued. 


In Georgia the State Hospital Author- 
ity has issued over $10 million for con- 
struction of a modern hospital at 
Augusta. State and local authorities like- 
wise exist for construction of water and 
electric plants, highways and bridges, 
recreational facilities, administration 
and office buildings and other purposes. 


Communities are deriving benefits 
from many useful projects which are 
paid for only by the user of the facility. 
Dut to the meticulous care with which 
major revenue issues have been set up, 
the security behind most of these obli- 
gations is good and the yields attractive. 
Revenue bond issues, formerly the least 
favored of obligations, are today filling 
a special niche both for the investor and 
for the borrowing entity and a careful 
study of the basic factors in each case 
may well reveal some exceptional in- 
vestment opportunities. 


A AA 
Dividend Fallacies Explored 


Corporation directors sometimes fail 
to adhere to soundly conceived princi- 
ples governing dividend policies or are 
lacking in the ability to communicate to 
shareholders the reasons for acting upon 
a sound one, with consequent corporate 
disputes leading te proxy fights and 
demands for new management. This is 
the principal conclusion of a study of 
facts and fallacies in dividend policy 
made by The American Institute of 
Management, which lists 17 misconcep- 
tions. Investors are naturally less well 
informed than the management group 
and this fact alone makes imperative a 
policy which allows both for the rights 
of the stockholder and the needs of the 
company, unaffected by considerations 
of expediency. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 


April 2, 1953 











THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


~beGssene RG 


Common Stock 
No. 75, 20¢ per share 


payable on May 15, 1953, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1953. 


Dare ParKER 
Secretary 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 


The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration will be held at the principal 
office of the Company, No. 61 Broad- 
way, Borough of Manhattan, New 
York, N. Y., at one o’clock p.m. (Day- 
light Saving Time), on Monday, April 
27, 1953, for the following purposes: 
(1) To elect directors for the ensuing 

year; 

(2) To take action upon a proposal 
that the stockholders approve an in- 
centive stock option plan and author- 
ize the Company to issue 150,000 
authorized but unissued shares of 
Common Stock of the Company for 
the purposes of said plan without 
first offering such shares to the 
holders of the Company’s outstand- 
ing stock for subscription; and 

(3) To transact such other business 
as may properly come before the 
Meeting. 

Stockholders of record as of the close 
of business March 19, 1953, will be 
entitled to vote at this Meeting. The 
transfer books will not be closed. 

W. C. KING, Secretary. 


Dated, March 19, 1953. 
































Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
March 2, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.1214 per share on 
the 414% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 44%% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
April 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness March 18, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
March 2, 1953 
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NET INCOME OF LEADING CORPORATIONS 
1951 AND 1952 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Reported Net Income 


















































No. of Industrial After Taxes: Per Cent 

Cos. Groups 1951 1952 Changey 
ES OO LS RON eae OE $ 51,668 $ 52,934 + 2 
16 Dairy products 67,214 67,117 esses 
18 Meat packing... 46,133 32,974 —29 
:: oe SRR See ee 58,866 42,537 —28 
79 Other food products 223,061 196,541 —12 
SS Get Oe 38,627 38,913 +1 
27 Brewince....... 35,564 33,744 — 5 
SS Dee eae 120,912 83,208 —31 
23 Tobacco products... 119,477 114,073 — 5 
37 Cotton goods...... 92,767 44,730 —52 
13 Silk and rayon. 69,230 43,934 —37 
9 Woolen good......... 16,993 D-7,201 7 
18 Hosiery, knitted g lc 16,239 8,890 —45 
9 Carpets, floor coverings. 12,442 16,716 +34 
39 Other textile products... 96,470 49,762 —48 
34 Clothing and apparel. es 20,895 17,653 $6 
B1 Shoes, leather, Cte...ecccccccccorssscssseessnsee 31,307 27,239 —13 
26 Tires, rubber products = 180,562 165,059 —9 
2 RS ere ee « oes 98,088 17,849 —21 
15 Furniture, wood products.............. i 11,250 10,041 —11 
79 Paper and allied productz............... 335,585 284,707 —15 
37 Printing and publishing.................. 39,280 37,122 — 5 
64 Chemical products.......... 628,332 592,324 — 6 
20 Drugs and medicines... oa 110,025 96,330 —12 
16 Soap, cosmetics, etc. ee 73,213 64,094 —12 
20 Paint and varnish... 57,389 51,453 —10 
91 2,247,118 2,172,405 — 3 
33 53,654 57,279 + 7 
13 Glass products 91,442 95,322 + 4 
43 Other stone, clay products... 125,994 113,420 —10 
53 Iron and steel 691,946 539,015 —22 
12 Agricultural implementz............. ‘ 161,540 158,249 —2 
70 Building, heat., plumb. equip..... 123,819 105,925 —14 
78 Electrical equip., radio & tv........ 399,067 417,909 + 5 
49 Hardware and toola................ E 50,904 45,420 —ll 
46 Household appliances... 66,444 67,157 +1 
177 Machinery................. 254,221 264,002 +4 
29 Office equipment... ccccccccccmmmeesseerenne 105,251 97,938 — 7 
39 Nonferrous metals 2000.00.00. 370,990 336,874 —9 
106 Other metal products... 213,709 179,380 —16 
24 Autos and trucks... ccccccccssssscssse 636,583 699,018 +10 
68 Automobile parts. ccc 191,399 173,473 —9 
26 Railway equipment... $2,981 78,777 — 5 
33 Aircraft and parts 62,679 124,876 +99 
8 Shipbuilding... 12,183 13,082 + 7 
67 Misc. manufacturing... ccs 122,474 110,419 —10 
1,788 Total manufacturing... 8,715,987 8,092,683 — 7 
eee eee 61,941 47,977 —23 
ye | | RY 81,008 67,960 —16 
11 Other mining, quarrying -c..... 40,187 41,661 + 4 
68 Total mining, quarrying ........ 183,136 157,598 —14 
24 Chain stores—f00d ne cccccccsccsscecneene 58,352 56,183 —4 
53 Chain stores—variety, etc............ 131,153 121,627 —7 
54 Department and specialty... ~ 148,374 137,900 —A4 
60 eee 171,682 163,654 —5 
56 Wholesale and miscellaneous... 94,979 74,280 —22 
ee ee ee - 599,540 553,644 —8 
131 Class 1 railroads 691,342 824,471 +19 
36 Traction and bus 19,338 21,507 +11 
12 Shippinw......00.0.. 31,837 31,985 +...... 
21 Air transport............... 55,904 59,900 + 7 
46 Misc. transportation. in 20,754 23,174 +12 
246 Total transportation... 819,175 961,037 +17 
243 Electric power, gas, etc. 958,210 1,079,146 +13 
63 Telephone and telegraph 409,133 453,736 +11 
306 Total public utilities.............. 1,367,343 1,532,882 +12 
21 AMUSEMENES....ce-cccccececsssees 50,262 41,105 —18 
39 Restaurant and hotel... 8,510 10,305 +21 
33 Other business Service... 55,811 51,402 —s 
ee ee = 24,422 28,565 +17 
114 Total amusements, services, etc. 139,005 131,377 — 5 
315 Commercial banks... = 512,110 552,708 + 3 
68 Fire and casualty insurance... 120,161 168,683 +40 
186 Investment trusts -€.. cece 254,508 285,388 +12 
68 Sales finance companies. 144,825 147,317 + 2 
87 Real estate companies... 18,989 28,788 +52 
724 Total fimance..........cccso 1,050,593 1,182,884 13 
S600 ‘Geend G000l..kc nn . $12,874,779 $12,612,105 — 2 


c—Net income is reported before depletion charges in some cases. 


e—Figures in most cases exclude capital gains or losses on investments. 


D—Deficit. 


AprIL 1953 


From National City Bank of New York Monthly Letter 


1952. Corporate Earnings 
Lower 


Corporate earnings of approximately 
$12.6 billion last year represent a 2%. 
decrease from 1951, according to the 
accompanying compilation by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York of 3,440' 
corporation reports. About 54% of the’ 
reporting companies showed decreases, 
these being in manufacturing, mining, 
trade, and service companies. Among 
the 46% with increases were the trans- 
portation, public utility, and financial 
companies. 


Dollar volumes were generally higher 
and in some cases at record levels but 
higher operating costs pared the average 
net results of operations from 6.2 to 5.6 
cents per sales dollar. Of the 65 major 
industry classifications, 53 felt the 
pressure of reduced profit margins, due 
to rising labor and overhead costs 
against O.P.S. ceilings, or because of 
strikes, stiff competition, material short- 
ages, overproduction, or inventory 
writedowns. The bank’s comment “em- 
phasizes. the need for continued efforts 
not only to expand sales, but also to 
strengthen control over costs.” 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation at their regular 
meeting on April 1, 1953, de- 
clared dividends of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents ($1.25) per 
share on the five percent (5%) 
cumulative preferred stock and 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
common stock, both payable on 
May 1, 1953, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
April 15, 1953. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Secretary 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 149 


The Board of Directors on March 11, 
1953, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 15, 1953, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 23, 1953. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Cuaristensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California : 
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ss aa, @entnn,.ne | 
No responsibility is assumed in so nd as —— with the —_ 
of Poil is concerned for the employment in wi ie or in part of 

index od issuers, underwriters or dealers. Principal indices for March 

31, 1952 appear in the A; 1952 issue and current income returns 

based on March 31, 1953 offering prices are available on request. 

These will soon be added to a revised short form index. 







Indices are based on fund operation during the period covered and are 
not a representation of future results. They should be considered in the 


light of the individual companies’ investment policies and objectives 
and the characteristics and qualities of the investments of these companies. 





























Reference should be made to the introduc- I 6 7 16 i? is = ” 
tory article in July 1949 issue, outlining pur- 12/31/35 12/30/39 to 3/31/53 Last 12 mo. Div. %| Prin. Less | 5-Yr. Avy. 
poses of publication and considerations in | 3/31/53 BE Eee ee Cum. Cap. a 
selecting stock and cost-of-living averages, a3 Principal a Invest. Cap. | Distr. (Bid) I 
periods and in interpretation of data. Principal me High Principal Inc. Distri. 3/31/53 ncome % 
BALANCED FUNDS | 
American Business Shares (a) ——...-__ aa 65.9 170.1 155.3 | 3.41 2.55 111.7 3.92 
Axe-Houghton Fund “A” nissaebisiglatlaisloasead — 71.4 $210.2 207.3 2.66 3.83 160.4 3.76 
Axe-Houghton Fund “B” _.-.-_-_>S>SESESESEE — 83.1 $230.4 225.3 3.70 2.47 177.6 3.79 
CO ES 103.1 60.2 172.0 167.9 3.27 1.34 134.5 3.80 
Commonwealth Investment ——__ 106.3 73.5 $219.3 7214.6 3.77 1.66 4178.6 3.98 
Eaton & Howard Balanced — = __-__»_»_EE 114.5 73.6 $187.5 7183.3 3.71 2.04 4164.2 3.91 
Fully Administered Fund (Group Securities) — — 69.4 156.6 143.1 2.66 1.96 116.5 | 3.75 
General Investors Trust —— —_ 110.0 65.2 $139.6 7135.5 4.09 3.46 7108.5 4.94 
tt hesentndhscnioatcienierensitenesememmnnaner — 73.5 $165.2 7162.3 3.95 1.41 7134.9 4.20 e 
Johnston Mutual Fund — >_>» — — 187.6 7181.9 3.74 2.28 7168.7 4.28 e 
Nation-wide Securities** —...-.-»_»»»»-_E>> EE 102.6 59.6 %142.7 4139.5 4.01 1.30 4114.0 4.27 
nn es ee = — $160.6 156.0 3.04 1.97 143.9 3.99 e 
NS a one 69.2 $152.2 4148.0 3.67 2.45 124.7 3.95 
Mutual Fund of Boston**** = SEE —_ — $164.8 $160.5 3.77 2.47 $138.7 3.98 @ 
Scudder Stevens & Clark — = —=—>=>==S>SESESEs 97.4 80.9 160.6 $154.3 3.28 1.73 4132.1 3.57 
_ SEES EES ee 105.2 75.0 169.3 4165.9 3.56 2.00 4129.5 3.76 
i eee _— — $196.9 7191.5 3.81 1.48 7173.5 4.11 e 
Wisconsin Investment***® — _ 65.1 $234.3 230.1 | 3.04 2.61 165.9 3.13 
AVERAGE: BALANCED FUNDS __-----_| 105.6 70.8 175.6 170.1 3.54 2.14 137.5 4.00 
STOCK FUNDS 
Ce — 50.2 224.9 $204.3 4.14 2.26 7127.8 5.15 
Broad Street pathineat ie dit aiaciniiane 109.9 60.1 $213.9 4207.2 4.63 1.86 +169.8 5.04 
IIT, inigeipsincapsiesnteniepntenicninsneserinnanesteeaniensesnee 109.8 61.0 %+200.1 194.0 4.19 2.36 157.8 4.59 
ce — 76.1 +$172.9 $169.5 3.57 3.73 + 92.7 3.89 
Diversified Invest. Fd. (Diversified Fd. Inc.) *** — — $154.1 149.9 4.86 1.89 135.8 5.48 e 
Dividend Shares — cstinalliaibtoniiadhibalgernineeee 109.0 2.1 178.0 172.9 4.08 2.56 141.9 4.39 
Eaton & Howard Stock — ~~ ___ 107.1 62.7 $224.8 $219.1 3.75 2.37 7185.3 3.87 
Ee onen — $232.0 $224.3 4.68 1.49 4194.3 5.12 e 
Fundamental Investors _.._>»_»_» >>» =>» EE 105.2 64.8 252.1 $241.7 4.18 1.96 +203.8 4.52 
{Incorporated Investors — >» >=» ==> > 108.6 63.9 246.2 $237.2 3.66 2.91 4186.4 4.85 
Institutional Shares (Stock & Bond Group) — — — 181.0 177.6 2.82 4.65 136.1 4.05 e 
Investment Co. of America — =>» >>> — 69.0 199.7 7191.2 3.64 4.26 7136.6 3.94 
Investors Management Fund —==-»>>>>>ES 107.7 67.7 221.4 $213.2 4.07 5.79 7158.1 4.70 
en — 59.8 125.6 124.2 1.38 4.76 79.7 3.25 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund* _... 12.4 74.2 $198.7 196.5 2.64 3.96 133.1 2.79 
Massachusetts Investors Trust 110.7 59.7 $194.9 7186.6 4.39 1.27 7174.0 4.92 
Mass. Investors Growth Stk. Fund _....._- 114.2 57.4 205.9 197.8 2.61 1.82 157.6 3.55 
Mutual Jnvestment Fund ===> 129.7 56.1 $167.8 164.8 2.16 4.09 136.0 2.90 
National Investors —__ ‘te ee) — 60.7 241.9 +233.6 3.21 3.14 4179.5 3.98 
National Securities — Income*** =_ 66.0 135.1 111.0 5.45 3.64 96.8 5.86 e 
ee 117.4 61.4 %$164.9 162.1 3.86 1.78 132.5 4.05 
Selected American Shares === 123.8 60.9 %181.2 $174.9 4.08 4,28 7135.6 4.77 
rey _— 62.5 4137.8 +132.8 4.86 0.66 +108.3 5.04 
State Street Investment Corp. >>> 92.8 60.7 251.3 7242.1 | r2.82 7.70 7166.3 3.37 
Wall Street Investing Corp. =>» >>>» > — — $229.0 $223.7 3.73 2.14 7214.4 3.77 @ 
AVERAGE: STOCK FUNDS ___ idl 108.1 63.2 201.0 195.0 3.59 3.16 150.7 4.15 
90 STOCK INDEX (Standard & Poor’s) _____ 106.7 59.3 211.7 200.8 _ — _— — 
CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX (B.L.S.) _.__ —_ n99.8 n191.8 — oa — — — 








Base index number of 100 is the offering price on Dec. 30, 1939. 





COL. 6, 7, and 16 arrived at as follows: To the bid prices at the respective COL. 17 represents figure obtained by dividing such dividends accruing over 
dates indicated are added all capital distributions to such date and the re- the annual a ied ending with the stated date by the yo ed of the twelve 
sultant sum is divided by the 1939 base offering price. month-end offering prices ending on the corresponding date 
prese: CAPITAL GAIN DISTRIBUTION column (18) oupenente percentage of 
a de pm el Ay Cnet pee ge 16 less all capital distri- cate, © any, from capital gains or any other sources, for the current 
annual period. 

INCOME PERCENTAGE includes oaty those dividends paid by the com- COMPANIES ORGANIZED AFTER 1939 are given an initial index number 
panies out of income earned from dividends and interest on their portfolio on the date they commence business equal to the average of all those stock 
securities (excluding all capital distributions). or balanced funds in existence at the time. 
a—acquisition cost lowered to 614% on minimum @Principal index begins after 1939 base date. **Became Balanced Fund in 1945. 

purchases Col. 16 Feb. Index, 155.8. $Es dividend current t month, ***Not included in balanced or stock average. 
n—new revised series adjusted to Dec. 1939 base. tHigh reached current mon ****Name changed — Russell Berg Fund. 
r—plus rights. *Merged with fade ‘Qnd Fund May Ist. **#**#*Name changed from Nesbett Fund. 
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Investment Performance of Mutual 
Funds* 


By CHARLES W. ELIASON, Jr. 


Prompted by the increasing efforts of 
investment dealers and brokers to inter- 
est trust officers, as well as bank cus- 
tomers, in mutual funds this thesis* 
purports to provide a guide to available 
statistics. Existing procedures in analyz- 
ing performance are critically appraised 
and then, selecting periods which the 
author feels present a fair test of man- 
agement skill and establishing “reason- 
able” yardsticks, he arrives at conclu- 
sions as to principal and income results. 


Using the Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age as his standard for comparison, Mr. 
Eliason has selected two periods “from 
a high through an intervening low, and 
a recovery to a level equivalent to that 
of the beginning.” These are from the 
high of 1937 to the end of 1945 and 
from the 1946 high to April 1950. In 
both periods, he starts with the offer- 
ing price and ends with the asset value. 
The latter period, approximating four 
years, would seem to be a most short 
span for a purchaser of mutuals, or for 
any prudent investor to hold and expect 
results from a well planned investment 
portfolio. One who would counsel such 
a turn-over of a mutual, where the sell- 
ing commission gravitates about 8.1% 
of asset value, is doing his client a gross 
disservice. Investigation would disclose 


*Submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments of the Graduate School of Banking, A.B.A., 
New Brunswick, June 1952. Mr. Eliason is vice 
president and trust officer of Commercial National 
Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


that during this period, most mutuals 
were shifting the weight of their port- 
folios to utilities, the wisdom of which 
would not be reflected in management 
results until a later date. 


More can be said for the longer 
period chosen by the author in his 
analysis of management results. How- 
ever, selecting equivalent levels for 
evaluation of performance is not neces- 
sarily the final answer for the actual 
flesh and blood investor. He also wants 
to know if he gained protection or 
would have had some shelter during the 
period of inflated living costs which 
commenced with the outbreak of World 
War II. Reference to the current Mutual 
Funds Index in this issue of T.&E. shows 
that up to the end of the March quarter, 
the average for the common stock 
mutuals had appreciated 95% while the 
Consumers Price Index had risen 92% 
since the outbreak of hostilities ia 
Europe in 1939. 


Mr. Eliason includes only 34 com- 
panies in his study, excluding the 
smaller corporate entities and those 
funds organized since 1946. The latter 
omission is particularly unfortunate be- 
cause the author thinks the more gen- 
eral sales load is an extreme handicap 
to the investor, but gives no recognition 
to the fact that many mutuals sponsored 
by investment counsel without sales load 
have lately come into existence, making 
more than a dozen of the type now 
available to the fiduciary. He equates 
size to adequate research facilities and 
inferentially a major correlative deter- 
minant of performance. However he 
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does indicate that many funds are under 

group management, while many others, 
in particular those under the care of 
investment counsel firms, share man- 
agement costs with many millions of 
dollars of other individual and institu- 
tional accounts. 


Mr. Eliason finds that in the longer 
period “a number of the stock and bal- 
anced funds reported satisfactory re- 
sults.” He also concludes that invest- 
ment income was “relatively satisfac- 
tory” during this period. Only 22 com- 
panies are covered in this first period 
and the overall picture is one of “erratic 
behavior,” which is what one would 
expect. As the author observes in his 
preface, in alluding to the wide spread 
in the bids submitted to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian for stock of the Schering 
Corporation, investment value judg- 
ments are difficult even for the presum- 
ably expert. And that there are vary- 
ing degrees of skill and experience, no 
one will deny. Therefore, in the opin- 
ion of this reviewer, a real challenge is 
presented to the fiduciary to select the 
well managed mutual fund and that one 
which is geared to the needs of the 
particular account. 


H. A. L. 
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CAPITALABOR TEAM 


EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 


The successful man in _ industry 
earns four times as much as the suc- 
cessful government executive, Jerome M. 
Rosow, former director of the policy 
division of the Office of Salary Stabiliza- 
tion, reports in the March issue of Amer- 
ican Management Association’s Person- 
nel magazine. 


Data collected by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission show that in nine 
industries with the lowest salary levels 
average compensation for the three high- 
est paid corporate executives runs be- 
tween $12,000 and $20,000. In the high 
level industries averages range between 
$50,000 and $80,000 a year. Maximum an- 
nual salary for the highest paid federal 
executives, cabinet officers, is $25,000. 


White-collar federal salaries up to 
$3,800 are equal to or exceed office salar- 
ies in industry, but as the levels of respon- 
sibility increase, the gap between govern- 
ment and industry widens rapidly. As 
of June 30, 1951, 85% of federal execu- 
tives earning more than $10,000 a year 
were clustered under the $12,000 level and 
less than 2 per cent received $16,000 or 
more annually. 

A study of 1949-level pensions of top 
company executives showed that 60% 
would receive an estimated $5,000 to 
$15,000 a year on retirement, another 
18% between $15,000 and $25,000, and 
18% less than $5,000 a year. By con- 
trast, a federal executive with 25 years 





“In the spring I play softball,” part of pic- 
ture-story technique employed by The Han- 
over Bank, New York, in its new recruiting 
booklet directed to high school girls. 

The booklet uses 16 pictures and captions 
totaling only about 200 words to tell the 
story of a Hanover employee’s job experience 
— from first interview to promotion. One 
page is captioned “My duties took me all 
over the bank .. . and I soon discovered 
that’ there is more to banking than just 
handling money.” Other features covered in 
the picture story include dining room facil- 
ities, work discussions, pay day, vacations, 
and recreational activities. 
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of service, of which five were at a $12,000 
salary, would receive a pension of $4,500 
a year. Expense accounts and personal 
requisites for industrial executives fur- 
ther widen the gap. 


APPEASEMENT IN STRIKES DECRIED 


Each year certain union officials seem 
to harbor continuing confidence that local 
strike votes and even intermittent stop- 
pages by small groups will harass the 
management, put pressure on national 
negotiations, and benefit the individual 
employees and the union leadership. But 
what is getting to be more and more ob- 
vious every year is that neither the 
particular employees involved nor the 
employees in general in the plant nor 
even the union leaders seem to be win- 
ning by these periodic stoppage tactics. 
When a whole plant is shut down... 
of course all the employees there suffer 
the loss of pay — and employees else- 
where, in and out of that union and in 
and out of our Company, will also prob- 
ably suffer pay losses. 


Even where a few people in a plant 
are persuaded that their work is so crit- 
ical that it will be impossible for us to 
resist some demand for the few in order 
to keep the many working, the short or 
long stoppage still works out to penalize 
all the people in the plant. Management 
has long since learned that it must not 
buy peace with some few that have a 
strategic position at the crossroads be- 
cause what management is thus really 
buying is future trouble at a geometrical- 
ly increasing rate. What we have learned 
is simply that we must try our level best 
to determine what is the thing we ought 
to do and then to refuse to be pushed by 
force into going beyond that. We have 
learned to recognize that we must, at the 
“hold-up” point, be willing to make an 
investment in the stoppage or strike 
rather than engage in the expensive 
Munich-type of temporary appeasement. 


—General Electric’s Employee Rela- 
tions News Letter, Mar. 27, 1953 


Stock PURCHASE PLANS STUDIED 


Sixty-eight formal plans for selling 
stock to workers were found in a survey 
of American business just completed 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Of this number 28 are active, 30 
are inactive and 10 have been discon- 
tinued. 


The Board found two principal types 
of plans. The more common type (used by 
42 organizations) is the true stock pur- 
chase plan where an employee makes a 
commitment to buy a certain number of 
shares at a given price, and immediately 
begins regular contributions toward pay- 
ment. 


The second type (used by 5 companies) 
is the stock option. Under this plan the 
individual is offered a definite amount of 
stock at a specified price, but is usually 
granted an extended period in which to 
take up the offer. He is under no obliga- 
tion to purchase the securities unless it 
is to his advantage. This type has been 
encouraged by a change in the Internal 
Revenue Code, which gives the employee 
a tax advantage if the plan complies with 
certain conditions. 


The chief benefits as seen by the co- 
operating companies are three: (a) em- 
ployees tend to identify themselves more 
closely with the interests of their em- 
ployer; (b) employee morale is improved; 
(c) the plan encourages thrift, and pro- 
vides greater economic security for em- 
ployees. 

The chief disadvantage listed by co- 
operators has been the small number of 
workers participating in the purchase of 
stock. Other complaints are that the 
workers’ unfamiliarity with stock trans- 
actions results in actual loss of stock 
certificates, and in dissatisfaction when 
market quotations drop below the price 
paid for the stock. (Most plans adopted 
in the twenties were discontinued after 
the market collapse of 1929.) 


In a separate analysis, The Conference 
Board found 18 new Employee Savings 
(thrift) and Investment Plans in exist- 
ence, primarily in large companies. Fif- 
teen of these were adopted in 1950, or 
later. Under these plans, instead of sub- 
scribing for a definite number of shares 
of stock at a certain price to be paid for 
within a specified time, the employee 
builds up funds through regular payroll 
deductions. The company either adds its 
own contribution and buys the stock for 
the employee on the open market or gives 
him the stock as a bonus on his savings. 
The Board noted that the employee runs 
no risk of losing any money under this 
type of plan. He may withdraw at any 
time and get back at least as much 
money as he has put in. 


Under the periodic-distribution type of 
plan, the employee receives the stock at 
the end of each term, which may be one, 
three, or five years long. Twelve of the 
18 plans surveyed were of the terminal- 
distribution type, under which the stock 
is held in trust for the employee until he 
retires, dies, or withdraws from the plan. 
This type of plan is designed to supple- 
ment the company’s pension plan through 
the accumulation of a sizeable sum to 
be paid to the employee when he retires. 


The employee authorizes regular pay- 
roll deductions ranging from 1% to 15% 
of his pay. The company contributes ac- 
cording to a set formula, contributions 
under the 18 plans ranging from 15% 
to 66% % of employee deposits, with the 
usual figure at 50%. Some companies 
base contributions on profits. 
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ECONOMICS OF CAPITAL 


Corporate Ads 


THE NEED FOR CAPITAL, and therefore in- 
yestors, to provide the tools for labor is 
vividly portrayed in Cities Service adver- 
tisement “Be Kind to a well-nigh forgot- 
ten man,” selected as the ad-of-the-month 
for this issue. “Suppose we should run 
across in the help wanted column an ad- 
vertisement like this,” it continues: “Man 
Wanted: Exceptional opportunity for ad- 
vancement in growing concern producing, 
refining, and marketing petroleum prod- 
ucts. Applicant must provide his own 
tools or their equivalent, $34,000. Ad- 
dress Petroleum, Box 1950.” 


Cities Service explains that this is not 
so silly as it sounds, because someone 
must provide the tools, and in the petrol- 
eum industry there is $34,000 back of 
each worker’s job. After citing the 
accomplishments of America’s industry 
since 1900 in terms of increased energy 
output and reduced working hours, the 
ad takes a forward look .. . “Economists 
warn us that we are in danger of dimin- 
ishing the supply of this tool money, of 
risk capital. When a government re- 
quires 30 per cent of the income of its 
people, it is clear there is not so much 
free money left with which to buy tools 
..-+ We have driven down the wages of 
the tool dollar from 8 to 6 to 3 and 2 
cents a year, while increasing out of 
proportion the wages of labor. Without 
the free flow of tool money that we have 
enjoyed in the last half century, the 
prospects are not so good for a contin- 
uation of less hours of work, higher rates 
of pay ... The care and feeding of the 
investor should be home work and marked 
“must’’.”” 


An enlarged picture of a 1953 quar- 
ter, with head of Washington, draws 
swift attention to the Chase National 
Bank of New York’s advertisement en- 
titled “George Washington Never Sleeps 
Here!” to which we award honorable 
mention. The ad explains “How the 
money you put in the bank helps create 
more jobs for all.” 


Sharing the Honorable Mention posi- 
tion this month are two other ads; 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.’s “New 
Louisiana Purchase” and Ford Motor 
Co.’s “How the $5 Day changed the 
world.” Youngstown likens the U. S. pop- 
ulation growth of 23% millions since 
Pearl Harbor — more than all the people 
now living in the area once known as 
the Louisiana Purchase — to a new 
frontier, and states that not only will a 
decline in government spending not bring 
a depression, but “only by tapering off 
our vast programs of government spend- 
ing” can industry and business provide 
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of the Month 


the goods necessary to maintain our 
present standard of living with a con- 
stantly growing population. Ford’s story 
is one of “pioneering in job security for 
its workers,” who now average better 
than $16 a day. The story stems from the 
dramatic announcement of the $5 Day 
in 1914 when “cartoonists showed factory 
workers in fur coats and cigars, descend- 
ing majestically from chauffeur-driven 
limousines to pick up their brooms.” A 
large picture of the automobiles parked 
outside the vast Rouge plant recalls, 
through its caption, the wartime visit 
of Soviet Commissars who sneered, “Ah! 
The capitalists bosses’ cars” and refused 
to believe that they belonged to 60,000 
Ford workers. 


“We asked a bank teller, How much of 
your phone bill goes for taxes?” states 
a New York Telephone Co. ad, with pic- 
ture showing the teller and her answer — 





Illustration ra Chase National Bank ad. 





twenty-five pennies from a new roll. The 
ad says she was close, but the right an- 
swer is thirty — 30 cents out of each 
dollar. Another approach to the tax story 
is Warner and Swasey’s ad describing a 
good mechanic who built a little business 
with his wife and two hired workers, 
had a good year with $1,000 profit, and 
planned to buy machinery so he could 
sell more at lower cost and lower price. 
But — the government took so much of 
the $1000 that he could not execute his 
plan. Pacific Gas & Electric turns tax 
payments into good public relations in its 
ad which explains that in 1950 G. & E. 
was the largest property tax payer in 
the State — $27 million in local taxes 
that help support schools, hospitals, 
roads, fire and police protection, and 
enough more in federal and state taxes to 
bring the total to $55 million. “A business 
managed utility produces taxes instead of 
consuming them.” 





The spread of stock ownership forms 
the subject of an American Cyanamid 
Co. ad which describes its stockholders 
as 80% individuals and the rest fiduciar- 
ies of various kinds, joint ownerships and 
bank and brokerage accounts. No share- 
holder owns as much as 2% of the stock 
— “a typically American” broad base of 
ownership. The meaning of Free Enter- 
prise is set forth as “Hope... Decency 
..- Home... Courage... Dignity... 
and Education” in a Warner & Swasey 
ad while another meaning is supplied in 
a Castro Convertibles (New York) ad 
which shows a child going “to bed... 
without fear! ... You sleep at peace and 
without fear in America, your little ones 
and your loved ones, because we are a 
free people who believe in God. This is 
our greatest strength. It arms us, 
stronger than planes or tanks or hydro- 
gen or atomic bombs, against the godless 
commissars and their spiritless slaves. 
Freedom and a faith in God give man a 
dignity in America that makes Americans 
walk a little taller among the peoples of 
the world. And when men walk taller, 
they walk with inspired steps toward 
opportunity and achievement. Where else 
but in American could a young immi- 
grant work his way up, from a small 
independent upholsterer to a major furni- 
ture manufacturer, with many retail 
establishments and factories employing 
hundreds of men and women?” 


A A A 


New Study of Employee 
Publications 


Workers have rated the employee pe- 
riodical as the most useful of the sources 
which provide information about their 
company or division, a new study pub- 
lished by the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers reveals. Nine out of ten of the 
employees interviewed had read or look- 
ed into one of the two latest issues of 
their periodical, and 97% said they felt 
they could believe what they read there. 
Pictorial supplements and center spreads 
got the highest readership and section- 
ized news of departments, although not 
read thoroughly, stood high in partial 
readership. 


The survey was conducted in seven 
manufacturing concerns and based on 
1800 interviews. Among the features 
which enjoyed the most thorough reader- 
ship were: Dravo Bids (a list of the 
company’s — and competing — bids on 
various projects, together with the out- 
come; classified ads; employees in the 
armed forces; news; 25-year veterans. 
A message on socialism, signed by the 
company president, made a score of 55% 
reading some and 52% reading most; a 
talk on “pay-as-you-go” rated 38% some 
and 37% most; an article on company 
budgeting and saving earned 38% and 
82% respectively. 
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HOW A HUNDRED YEARS AND A BILLION AND A HALF DOLLARS HAV@pR 


Tue rirst Home agents appointed a hun- 
dred years ago faced an unprecedented era 
of progress—of challenge and of opportu- 
nity. The century that lay before them was 
to encompass the whole gamut of human 
experience—from booms to bust, wars and 
peace, growth and growing pains—yet al- 
ways, in every field of endeavor, the keynote 
was expansion—and always the demands on 
the supplier of property insurance grew 
greater. They did a big job and did it well, 
these early Home agents. On the foundation 
they built and in the spirit of service they 
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Your Home agent today performs services and provides protection un- 
dreamed of a hundred years ago. This is only a beginning. Today’s 
challenges and problems will become the opportunities and advancements 
of tomorrow. This you can count on—The Home and its agents will be 
alert to your insurance needs whatever they may be in the days to come. 
This has been the pattern of the past. It is the promise of the future. 
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Professor of Law, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


RIOR TO THE POWERS OF APPOINT- 

MENT AcT OF 1951 one of the most 
difficult problems was whether the es- 
tate of a decedent who died possessed 
of a power to invade principal was tax- 
able upon the principal over which the 
power existed. There was nothing in 
Section 811(f) of the Internal Revenue 
Code which stated that such a power 
was taxable. However, the leading writer 
in the field of estate and gift taxation 
argued that it was.' The Treasury Regu- 
lations? and two cases® which dealt with 
the problem seemed to bear him out. 
That some powers to invade principal 
are now taxable is clear. 


A general power of appointment cre- 
ated after October 21, 1942, results in 
the inclusion of the property over which 
the power exists in the gross estate of 
the decedent who dies possessed of such 
a power. The question then is: What is 
a general power of. appointment? Sec- 
tion 811(f) (3) (A) provides that “A 
power to consume, invade, or appropri- 
ate property for the benefit of a decedent 
which is limited by an ascertainable 
standard relating to health, education, 
support or maintenance of the decedent 
shall not be deemed a general power of 
appointment.” 


“Ascertainable Standard” 


The crucial problem then becomes: 
What is “an ascertainable standard?” 
On this difficult question the statute is 
silent. The Senate Finance Committee 
Report merely repeats the language of 
the statute. No one has attempted to 
illustrate just what an “ascertainable 
standard” is but one writer has sug- 
gested that the test is to be found in 
the cases dealing with revocable trusts 
with reserved powers to invade corpus, 
charitable remainders subject to powers 
to invade for the income beneficiary and 
trusts where the grantor is subject to 
income tax because of reserved powers 
over principal.* 





1Paul, Federal Estate and Gift Taxation (1946 
Supp.) 262; cf. Ervin, Beneficiaries’ Power to In- 
vade, 1950 So. Cal. Tax Institute, 489. 


*Reg. 105, Sec. 81.24(b). 


8Schwab v. Allen, 78 F. Supp. 234 (D. C. Ga. 
1948) and Charles M. Sheaffer, 12 T.C. 1047, 
(1949). 


‘Polisher, The 1951 Powers of Appointment Act 
—lIts Federal Estate and Gift Tax Implications, 56 
Dickinson L. Rev. 3, 15 (1951). 
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JOHN W. ERVIN 


This is the second of a series of short 
papers presented at the 1952 Tax Forum 
sponsored last May by the Title Insur- 


ance and Trust Company of Los Angeles. 
The material has been brought down to 
date where necessary. 





Most litigation relating to standards 
has grown out of the charitable remain- 
der problem. In those cases the courts 
have held that the deductibility of chari- 
table remainders subject to powers to 
invade depends upon the standards re- 
lating to invasion. In determining 
whether the standard is “fixed” the court 
looks to “the language of the power and 
the likelihood of its exercise as dis- 
closed by the facts and circumstances of 
each case.® Thus the language giving the 
trustee the power to invade for the set- 
tlor’s wife to the extent “that may be 
necessary to suitably maintain her in as 
much comfort as she now enjoys” and 
the circumstances that the income was 
more than sufficient led the court to hold 
the standard was fixed in fact and cap- 
able of being stated in definite terms 
of money.’ But where the trustee was 
authorized to invade principal in its sole 
discretion for “the comfort, support, 
maintenance, and/or happiness” and 
the settlor directed liberality in exercise 
of the power, the court held that the 
standard was too wide and unascertain- 
able.® 

Since each case in this field seems to 
turn on its particular language and cir- 
cumstances, the futility of attempting to 
set up a group of precise rules relating 
to “ascertainable standards” can be seen. 
We must await the regulations before 
proceeding with any assurance. Why, 
however, should not the standards of 
“health, education, support and main- 
tenance” be enough? If the donee of 
such a power is confined to “amounts 
reasonably needed and actually expend- 
ed” for those purposes enumerated in 
Section 811(f) (3) (A), is such a 
limitation an ascertainable standard? 
One cannot be sure. 

5See Ervin, op. cit. supra. Note 1, at 491, foot- 
note 2 where the cases are collected and standards 


set forth. 


"See Estate of Edwin E. Jack, 6 T.C. 241, at 
242-245, (1946) where the cases are collected. 


Ithaca Trust Co. v. U. S., 279 U.S. 161. 


8Merchants National Bank of Boston v. Comm., 
320 U.S. 256 (1943). 
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One can be sure, however, that a/ 
power to invade principal in a limited 
annual amount relating to “health, edu.- | 
cation, support and maintenance” would | 
be an “ascertainable standard.” It is | 
ascertained in advance. Thus a non- 
cumulative annual power to invade 
principal in a fixed amount would seem 
to be free from estate tax upon dece- 
dent’s death, except with respect to the 
year of death. In these situations we en- 
counter the new “lapse” provisions in 
Section 811(f) (5) which exempts from 
estate and gift taxation non-cumulative 
powers to invade principal which are 
limited to $5,000 or 5% of the then 
value of the principal, whichever is 
larger. The Senate Finance Committee 
Report justifies the exemptions by stat. | 
ing that “since the problem of the 
termination or lapse of powers of ap- | 
pointment during life arises primarily 
in the case of dispositions of moderate 
size properties when the donor is afraid 
the income will be insufficient for the 
income beneficiary and therefore gives 
the income beneficiary a non-cumula- 
tive invasion power, it is believed that 
the exemption provided in the commit- 
tee amendment will be adequate to 
cover the usual cases without being 
subject to possible abuses.” To illustrate: 


A donor gives a donee the power to 
take from the principal of a fund of 
$200,000 an annual amount not to ex- | 
ceed $10,000. Failure to exercise this | 
power in any year prior to death will | 
result in neither estate nor gift tax | 
liability since the power is not greater | 
than 5% of the value of the fund. At | 
the donee’s death there will be included 
$10,000 under Section 811(f) (5) 
which he was entitled to draw during 
the year, less any sums that he actually 
withdrew. 





If, however, the donee could nl 
taken $15,000 from principal in any 
year the lapse of the power will be 
considered a gift to the other benefici- | 
aries in the amount that it exceeds 5% 
of the value of the trust or fund. 


A power to invade is a_ beneficial | 
device; it is one of the best possible 
protections against inflation, rising liv- | 
ing costs, shrinkage in income and un- | 
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foreseen or unforeseeable emergencies. 
Few trusts should be without it. In draft- 


ing a power to invade, three general 


rules must be observed: 


If the power is given exclusively to 


an independent trustee with a fixed 
' amount and standard, no estate tax will 


result. If the power is given to two or 
more persons, there are several situa- 
tions in which the new law expressly 
exempts the property from estate taxa- 
tion. At the other pole, if the power is 


| given to the beneficiary alone it must be 
' limited by “an ascertainable standard 


sl BN cc 








relating to health, education, support 
and maintenance.” Pending the issuance 
of regulations, one sure solution is to 
limit the beneficiary’s annual power to 
invade to 5% of the value of the princi- 
pal. 
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Prize Winning Trust Speech 
Emphasizes Planning 


Estate planning is essentially a pro- 
gram to “do the best you can with what 
you have,” Gordon K. Craig of Chicago 
Title & Trust Co., Chicago, IIl., pointed 
out in his prize-winning speech of the 
Illinois Bankers Association’s Trust 
Development School. That includes 
doing something about the leaks in the 
(imaginary) funnel that an estate passes 
through after the death of the owner. It 
may easily happen that a decedent’s 
personal property passes under his will, 
real estate by a joint tenancy, business 
interests under a special agreement, and 
insurance proceeds under one of the 
company’s options. In such a typical 
case there may be three or four separ- 
ate plans for distributing property, each 
made without regard to the others. The 
correlation of these separate plans, Mr. 
Craig said, with a will which can give 
effect to the overall program, makes it 
important for a testator to consult with 
his attorney and to investigate carefully 
“what a trust company can do” for the 
testator and his family. 


The speech has been published in the 
March issue of the FPRA Bulletin. 
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Prudent Man Rule Sought 
in Florida 
In support of proposed model prudent 


man investment statute, the Legislative 
Committee of the Florida Bankers Asso- 


} ciation recently distributed to circuit 


judges, county judges and members of 
the Legislature a memorandum setting 


| forth the bill, a roster of states in which 


the prudent man rule is in operation, 
and the answers to the most common 


} objections voiced to the rule. 
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Fixed Commitments Impede 
Pension Plans 


Corporation managements fear the 
annual payments of pension plans, ac- 
cording to a survey of 400 industrial 
corporations conducted by the pension 
consultant firm of Morss & Seal. Hilary 
Seal told a Stamford, Conn., pension 
seminar in February that such fears 
were needless because: a) a contribu- 
tion of an appropriate percentage of 
profits can provide for benefits before 
they fall due; b) the company can have 
a cushion of overpayments to meet con- 


tingencies and to equal past service lia- 
bilities—and payments to such a fund 
will be tax-deductible; and c) if the 
company ever feels that continuation of 
contributions to a pension fund would 
embarrass its financial position, it may 
discontinue the scheme without further 
liability. 

The seminar was sponsored by three 
Stamford banks—Fidelity Title & Trust 
Co., First National Bank & Trust Co., 
and Stamford Trust Co.—with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane as col- 
laborator. 


UNEQUALLED 
EXPERIENCE 


in the administration 


ot Lond. [with 1m 






LINOIS 


No other Illinois firm has had experi- 
ence in Land Trusts equal to Chicago 
Title and Trust Company. The Illinois 
form of Land Trust was originated by 
us more than 60 years ago, and we 
have been actively developing it ever 
since. 





Whether you use a Land Trust to avoid 
the need for ancillary probate in IIli- 


nois ... or otherwise to serve the real 
estate interests of Corporations, 
estates, or individual customers... 
you will find that our unusual back- 
ground and experience qualify us to 
meet and solve difficult problems 
which so often arise. 


CHICAGO TITLE ann TRUST 
COMPANY 


111 W. Washington Street 


* Chicago 2, Illinois 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
MARKS SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


On March 30, 1953, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, reached its fif- 
tieth birthday. In that half century of 
phenomenal business and financial de- 
velopment it had grown from a staff of 
eight, working in a two-room office, to 
the nation’s eighth largest commercial 
bank with a staff of 4,000, a 41-story 
building, resources in excess of $2 billion, 
and customers all over the world. 

At the start, however, Bankers Trust 
was established solely for trust business 
and under unique circumstances. There 
were already forty-eight flourishing trust 
companies in Greater New York when 
the new Company was projected toward 
the close of 1902, but Bankers was not 
to be just another trust company — it 
was created to solve a particular prob- 
lem. In those days the law did not permit 
commercial banks to engage in trust ac- 
tivities, but trust companies could, and 
did, enter the banking field. Henry P. 
Davison, 35 year old vice president of 
First National Bank, conceived the idea 
of forming a trust company controlled 
by bankers, which would limit itself to 
trust activities, and to which customers 
could be referred for trust business with- 
out incurring competition for their bank- 
ing business. As it turned out, Bankers 
Trust did follow this policy until a 
Supreme Court decision in 1917 con- 
firmed the Federal Reserve Board’s au- 
thority to grant trust privileges to na- 
tional banks. The reason for the original 
policy was then removed, and in October 
of that year Bankers Trust actively 
entered commercial banking. 


When Davison communicated to his 
friends the idea he was developing, he 
was quickly joined by two other young 
men — Albert Wiggin, vice president of 
National Park Bank, and Gates McGar- 
rah, president of Leather Manufacturers 
National Bank — and some older men 
including Edmund C. Converse, president 
of Liberty National Bank, and A. Barton 
Hepburn, vice president of Chase Na- 
tional Bank. With Converse named as 
first president of the new organization, 
stock was offered in February, 1903, and 
subscriptions snow-balled to a grand 
total of $20,000,000. Even the first de- 
posit — from Security Trust Co., 
Rochester, an account still with Bankers 
Trust — arrived two days before the of- 
ficial opening. 

The rapid growth which has been char- 
acteristic of Bankers Trust began at 


once. At the end of the first week de- 
posits were only seven thousand dollars 
short of a million. Before the month was 
out the figures exceeded $2,000,000 and 
the next month brought $3,000,000 more. 
Within five months the two-room office 
had to be abandoned for larger quarters 
on Wall Street, and by the autumn of 
1904 the first dividend was paid in a 
quarterly series still unbroken. The new 
Company was on its way. 

Bankers Trust, from the nature of its 
sponsorship, devoted its trust powers 
chiefly to functions needed by large busi- 
nesses or people of means, although the 
size of estates settled through the years 
has ranged from $30,900,000 to $63, and 
the oldest trust still on the books, which 
was opened March 30, 1905 — the Bank’s 
second anniversary — was a smal] fund 
established under a will for the benefit 
of the testatrix’s daughter. The various 
decedents whose estates the Bank has 
administered have been domiciled in 15 
different states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii and 14 foreign countries, and in 
occupation have ranged from prominent 
industrialists to the barge captain whose 
estate assets consisted of two inland 
waterway barges. 

Other unusual assets in estates admin- 
istered have included a 2,000 volume 
library with many first editions; a Bow- 
ery pawnshop; and a part interest in 
a whaling ship. Once there was a kennel 
of pedigreed dogs which sold up to $3,000 
apiece, and another time a racing and 
breeding stable. 

Examining 72 trunks full of news- 
papers, correspondence, and occasionally 
an envelope containing cash, was all in 
the day’s work for the trust department, 
as well as evaluating cut and uncut gems 
or checking valuable paintings to make 
sure they had been retained, were prop- 
erly cared for and adequately: covered by 
insurance. More difficult, perhaps, was 
the tracing of heirs in a family where 
the father had ten children by his first 
marriage and twelve by the second, or 
the valuation of property in Belgium in 
wartime when regulations forbade cor- 
respondence and the results of air raids 
were unknown. 


Throughout the fifty years of its ex- 
istence the personal services at Bankers 
Trust have kept pace with a constantly 
growing volume of accounts. Since 1939, 
however, two new types of service have 
become popular. Investment advisory ac- 
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Egyptian hieroglyphics at one time reproduced on the watches given to members of the 
Quarter Century Club of Bankers Trust Co. Translated they mean: One of those who helped 
to build the Pyramid. 
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counts established have been so numer./ 


ous that a separate division was formed 
to handle them, and the growth in em- 


ployee benefit plans for which the Bank | 


is trustee has been phenomenal. 
Experience with the Bank’s own pen- 
sion program, dating back to 1913, proved 
valuable when the first of a number of 
nationally known corporations named 
Bankers Trust in the late twenties as 
trustee for pension fund assets. As more 
accounts of this nature were acquired, 
the Bank built up an experienced staff, 
well prepared to assist corporations in 


setting up their pension systems, and f 


with the establishment of a separate Pen- 
sion Division had laid the ground work 
for what has become one of the Bank’s 
major developments. The trend toward 
employee pension and _ profit-sharing 
trusts advanced rapidly through the war 
years, and continued thereafter. The 
total asset value of employee benefit 
plans for which the Bank is trustee is 
now a figure in the billions. 


The Personal and Pension Trust De- 
partment maintains a staff now number- 
ing 50 officers and 383 clerks, while the 
Corporate Trust Department includes 21 
officers and 552 clerical personnel. That 
latter department maintains stockholder 
records, disburses dividends, mails an- 
nual reports, mails proxies, tabulates 
proxies, and offers all of the usual fidu- 
ciary services in the corporate field. 


In order to accomplish the manifold 
tasks of a large metropolitan trust com- 
pany, Bankers Trust pioneered many 
electronic banking aids, including the 
machine which supplied the first dividend 
check ever produced by electro-mechan- 
ical means. Today the Corporate Trust 
Department disburses about 3,800,000 
dividend checks per year. The entire 
process, including signing, enclosing, seal- 
ing and stamping of the envelope, is 
done without any manual operation. 
Stockholder lists showing the number of 
shares held by each, and the handling 
of proxies, also can be done very rapidly 
by tabulating equipment. The Pension 
and Personal Trust Department, which 
uses more mechanical equipment now 
than the entire bank did in 1946, is cur- 
rently mechanically posting 150,000 se- 
curity movements and 300,000 cash en- 
tries annually, as well as preparing 
20,000 statements and analyzing over a 
quarter of a million cash entries for tax 
purposes. More than 700,000 checks will 
be disbursed to pensioners this year by 
high speed equipment. The demands upon 
these departments today have made re- 
search in new methods of mechanization 
a daily operating function. 


A new development which brought 
benefit both to the customers and to the 
Bank was the establishment in January 
1949 of Discretionary Common Fund A, 
which has now grown to include an im- 
pressive number of fiduciary accounts. 
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Legal Common Fund B was initiated the 
following year in order to provide for 


| those accounts restricted to legal invest- 


ments. This Fund also has grown sub- 
stantially, until it now includes the bulk 


5 of eligible legal accounts. In view of the 
) apparent liberalization of investment pro- 


visions in wills and trust agreements, 
the Legal Common Fund is expected to 
have only limited future growth, but the 
Discretionary Common Fund _ should 
steadily expand. 

Operation of this Fund has demon- 
strated its value as an investment med- 
jum for the smaller fiduciary account. 
This, when accompanied by the resultant 
operational economies, among which have 
been a saving in official time and a re- 
duction in time spent on the individual 
account investment reviews and book- 
keeping transactions, suggests an im- 
portant role for the Common Trust Fund. 

There is a large number of men and 
women who have been with the Bank 
twenty-five years and more. Topping 
them all is a Director, Daniel E. Pom- 
eroy, who has served continuously as 
officer or director since five days before 
the Bank opened for business. 

Taking stock of itself as it looks con- 
fidently into the future, the Bank 
stated in its excellent 50th anniversary 
brochure, “A New Yorker may purchase 


' an automobile on a loan from the Bank, 


fill it with gas and oil from a company 
financed by the Bank, and drive on a 


‘highway built with the proceeds of a 


bond issue handled by the Bank’s muni- 


'cipal department ... (The Bank’s) de- 


posit accounts now number more than 
125,000 . . . it has upwards of 19,000 
stockholders.” These are marks of the 
broadened service and ownership which 
have marked the first fifty years of 
Bankers Trust Company’s history. 
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Poudre Valley National Bank 
in 75th Year 


The growth of a banking institution 
from a two-man partnership in a rented 
building and capital of $6,000 to a Na- 
tional Bank with a staff of 33, a com- 
pletely modernized building of its own, 
deposits of over $9 million and trust as- 
sets of nearly $3 million, is the theme 
of Poudre Valley National Bank’s seven- 


ity-five year history in Fort Collins, 


Colorado. 
The late W. C. Stover and Charles H. 
Sheldon, the original partners in the 


;Poudre Valley Bank, as it was then 
-called, were in operation only two months 
|before they moved to their own building. 


In 1893 the firm was incorporated as a 


State bank, and twelve years later it be- 
/came a national bank under the present 


name, moving to its present location in 
1917, 


The bank established its trust depart- 
ment in the spring of 1919. Today it has 
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an active account dating back to 1924 Year-Long Celebration Planned 


and involving royalty interests under an for’ Bank Centennial 
oil lease for numerous beneficiaries. ; ‘ 
Among the unusual assets in its 117 ac- Dinner and a party for the entire 


counts, the department holds a collection staff in January started off the program 
of fire arms, while a unique fiduciary for the 100th year celebration of First 
service is provided in a prepayment plan National Bank, St. Paul. Nine historical 
for funerals. This plan, developed by a displays, already viewed by thousands 
local mortician, involves a trust account of friends and customers, have been 
in which he deposits all prepayments. 
The bank keeps a separate fund for each 
customer, and notifies them of all de- 


erected on a spotlighted stage in the 
center of the main banking floor. These 
posits. When one of the customers. dies, exhibits are being changed from y x0 
the bank will pay the mortician, or his - ee and thus form a continuing 
successor, after the funeral, and if the Center of interest through the year. A 
firm has gone out of business, will select week long Open House is planned to 
the undertaker. Deposits in the fund are begin September 28, one night for 
more than enough to pay the bank’s fee employees and their families. 

from the interest. Administration of a &a @ 6 

charitable fund that provides hospitaliza- Op en House on Bank 
tion for poor and deserving persons at x 

the Larimer County Hospital represents Anniver sary 

another service to the community. Two thousand people attended the 
open house at the main office of Fidelity 


As a fitting gesture for a growing bank Bank, Durham, N. C., on the occasion 
in the county seat, and a means of 


marking its seventy-fifth year of opera- 
tion, Poudre Valley National Bank has 
completely renovated its building, both ; : 
outside and in, and has issued a booklet a selected list of ——_ account poget 
for its customers and friends summar- ‘mers. Special invitations were mailed 
izing the bank’s history and providing [© large account owners and to friends 
an introduction to both the utilitarian and of the bank. Guests were given a guide 
artistic aspects of the newly remodeled to the different departments and descrip- 
quarters. tive booklet of the bank’s services. 


of its 65th anniversary in January. In 
addition to newspaper publicity, folders 
were sent to all checking account and 








Ir you have customers moving to 
Central or Southern California, we ‘ 

shall be pleased to provide them ECURITY FIRST 
with complete Trust Service. 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 





Head Office: Sixth and Spring Streets 
Los Angeles, California 
Telephone: MUtual 0211 





@ Alligator Head, La Jolla 
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SUGGESTED PROXY SHORTCUTS | 


W. H. T. SNYDER 


Assistant Secretary, Detroit Trust Company 


NEW FURROW IS BEING WORN in the 
A already heavily wrinkled brow of 
the trust man these days as he contem- 
plates the swelling stream of proxies 
that threaten to overflow his desk and 
swamp his staff with non-productive de- 
tail. From a trickle in summer to a 
tidal wave in winter, tons of paper flow 
in the front door (and often right out 
the back) as corporation meeting notices 
pile up and demand attention. And to 
further vex the trust man, if he isn’t 
quick about attending to these time ab- 
sorbing little papers, second notices, 
telegrams and personal visits from pro- 
fessional proxy solicitors will make an 
even more strident demand for service. 
So, in despair, he must call someone off 
a more profitable job to hurry the 
proxies along, because if he doesn’t, he 
knows that more than likely he will re- 
ceive an indignant call from the presi- 
dent of the XYZ Co., Inc., insisting that 
the proxies of his company be airmailed 
that night! 


Proxies have become an increasing 
problem in recent years. The chief reason 
for this, of course, is the vastly expanded 
stock portfolios that corporate fiduciaries 
have acquired in their valiant effort to 
maintain their beneficiaries’ purchasing 
power. Trusts that once were 90% bonds 
and one parcel of high income producing 
real estate are now 60% bonds and a 
long list of highly diversified equities 
ranging from conservative utilities to at 
least one steel stock because it yields so 
well! Another reason for the proxy 
problem is that corporations now find 
their stock so widely spread among the 
investing public that to them it has be- 
come a real problem to garner enough 
proxies to ensure a quorum. The natural 
apathy of people to exercise their voting 
right has forced the corporation to use 
every possible means to get the vote in. 


Probably the most satisfactory way of 
handling the proxies is the middle course 
of giving each meeting notice that is 
received proper consideration and then 
acting on those in which a definite pur- 
pose will be served. That is, when a spe- 
cial matter is to be taken up that should 
have a positive vote for or against, or 
when the trusts’ aggregate holding of the 
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company’s shares 
is of such large 
proportion that it 
will work a hard- 
ship on the com- 
pany if proxies 
are not sent in, or 
perhaps, too, when 
personalities of 
both the trust and proxy seeking com- 
pany are involved. All in all, there are 
many reasons that oblige the fiduciary 
to send in his proxies, and this need not 
be a burden if the proxy division is well 
organized and uses a few simple short- 
cuts which we shall consider in a 
moment. 


Trustee’s Responsibility 


First, however, let us examine the 
trustee’s liability in executing proxies. 
In the past some fiduciaries have felt that 
they could not delegate their power to 
vote. Nowadays, however, most trust in- 
struments are specific in giving the fidu- 
ciary proxy power, and in cases where 
no specific authority is given it is as- 
sumed to be a part of the fiduciary’s 
general managerial power unless definite- 
ly instructed to the contrary in the in- 
strument itself. Some feel there is a 
measure of liability in appointing an un- 
known proxy who might vote contrary 
to the fiduciary’s best interest. While 
from a practical standpoint the risk is 
slight, the question can be obviated by 
specifically marking the proxy form with 
instructions as to how the proxy shall 
vote. 


Indeed, a fiduciary is probably more 
subject to criticism and possible lia- 
bility for not voting than for sending in 
his proxy. Particularly is this true on 
controversial questions, since no vote 
at all usually ends up being a vote 
against the proposal. The conscientious 
fiduciary will examine each meeting 
notice for the matters to be acted upon, 
will take a position on these matters 
and then will send in his proxies. 


But how to do this tedious job with- 
out spending a great deal of important 
man hours in the process? Here are 
some suggested short cuts that have 
proven successful in actual practice: 


Specific Aids 


Trust committee approval. As a mat | 


ter of general proxy policy, get blanke 
authority from the Trust Committee t 
send in all proxies without further ap 
proval for annual meetings where nc 
other than routine matters are to be con. 
sidered. Routine matters, of course, ar 
approval of reports, election of direc 
tors, appointment of auditors and so on 
Send to the Committee all other cases s 


that they may consider the merits of 


controversial proposals and decide on th 
position to be taken. This general pro 
cedure will save time in getting proxie 
on their way promptly and will save th 
Committec the burden of all but the ix 
portant meeting notices. 


Knowing voting power. Set up a sy: 
tem of cards for each trust showing i 
brief the voting power granted by tle 
trust instrument. On the card can k 
the names and addresses of persons wio 
must be consulted or who must sin 
along with the corporate fiduciay. 
Special instructions that pertain toa 
family company or special situatios 
can be listed here. These cards will pe- 
mit the proxy department to very quic- 
ly determine which accounts can k 
voted and which not. Once the card sy- 
tem is set up it is easy to keep currett 
as old accounts close and new ones ar 
opened. 


Blanket approval. In agencies, livin, 
trusts, co-fiduciary accounts it will sped 
up things to get permanent approval ¢ 
principals to sign proxies on their behaf 
without having to get in touch with thea 
each time. This arrangement can be lir- 
ited, if you desire, to meetings at whida 
nothing of an unusual nature is to cor 
up. If you have such an understandig 
in writing, you are free to send in mal 
proxies as agent, or as one of the trv 
tees or executors without the addd 
expense and time of writing letters eal 
time a meeting notice comes in. 


Form letters. In mailing out proxi 
to co-fiduciaries and principals for ther 
signatures, use a printed letter tellig 
them that the matters to be considerd 
have been approved by the Trust Cot 
mittee and that when they have sign 
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the proxy to forward it directly to the 


company in the envelope provided. En- 


7 close a copy of the notice of meeting 
) and proxy statement. This will give them 
* all the information needed for their pur- 
) poses. Some trust departments feel it 
| is not desirable to use an impersonal 
‘ form letter to valued trust customers. 
| But usually when it is explained to them 


that it frees your time for more critical 
supervision of their accounts, they read- 
ily accept the system. The letter can be 
quite simple: 


The enclosed notice of meeting and 
matters set forth in the proxy statement 
have been considered by our Trust Com- 
mittee and they recommend voting as the 
attached proxy is drawn. If you agree, your 
signature is required on the line marked 
with an X. The proxy form can then be 
mailed in the enclosed envelope directly 
to the company. 


Such a letter, of course, can be expanded 
to suit the requirements and personality 
your own company. 


Rubber stamps. Most proxies that 
come in, those of the large corporations 
at any rate, have the stockholders name 
stencilled on them. Rather than type each 
proxy with the signature of the trust, a 


| rubber stamp can be used. In agency 


accounts it can read: 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY IN ITS 
CAPACITY AS AGENT FOR PRINCIPAL 
DESIGNATED HEREON. 


Assistant Secretary Vice President 


In executorships, trusteeships and guar- 
dianships this stamp is suggested: 





NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY IN ITS 

FIDUCIARY CAPACITY AS DESIGNATED 

HEREON. 

|S pe OER OF 7 5 SSE JO Se a ee ES 
Assistant Secretary Vice President 


One proxy for multiple trusts. It often 
happens that a single trust institution 
will have several hundred trusts owning 
shares in one corporation. This occurs 
when the investment department has 
concentrated on a favorite stock that can 
be closely followed. Rather than execute 
several hundred proxies with the at- 
tendant typing, dating and signing re- 
quired, prepare a covering proxy for all 
accounts that can be included, attaching 
a list of the trusts or the unsigned proxy 
forms sent by the company. 


Large holdings. It is practical on oc- 
casion to send in proxies on only hold- 
ings of one hundred shares or more. 
A brief perusal of the list of trusts and 
the sizes of their holdings will show 
whether or not such a procedure will 
add up to enough of the total to be 
of value to the company and still save 
a great deal of time by omitting the work 
of preparing the forms for many smaller 
holdings. The minimum block can be set 
at 500 or 1,000 shares if the distribution 
of stock warrants. 


Doubtless other shortcuts can be de- 
vised to fit the circumstances of one’s 
own trust department. Without ques- 
tion there are time savers already in 
use other than have been mentioned 
here. It is hoped, however, that these 
suggestions will open the way to min- 
imizing the amount of time required to 
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do a tedious but important job. Perhaps 
in the process the trust man’s head will 
be kept above water to swim contentedly 
through the annual proxy flood. 


ea 
Pennsylvania Company Wins 
Ad Award 


A gold medal was awarded to The 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking and 
Trusts for the best 1952 newspaper ad 
of more than 300 lines. The Art Direc- 
tors Club of Philadelphia, which made 
the award, selected an ad featuring a 
pen and ink illustration of the Philadel- 
phia Art Museum. 
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TRUST Custody and Investment SERVICES is both 
textbook and sales manual . . . used by us to promote 
our trust services. Perhaps you would like to see a copy? 
We will be pleased to send it upon request. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET ° NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Wurm N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board RicHarp H. West, President 


Personal Trust Division—Grorce A. Murrey, Vice President in Charge 
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FORUMS ROUND-UP 


The Pennsylvania Co. for Banking 
and Trusts, Philadelphia, has announced 
as speakers for its third annual financial 


} forum for women, to be held on April 


emit tial 


20 and 27 and May 4: H. W. Pren‘is, 


Jr., chairman of the board, Armstrong 


' Cork Co., on “Private Competitive Busi- 
| ness—Buttress of Freedom”; Harold S. 


Cherry, first vice p.esident, Lional D. 
Edie and Co., New York, on the “Impact 
of Our Economic System on Invest- 
ments”; and Marion Stevens Eberly, 
director, Women’s Division of the Insti- 
tute of Life Insurance, on “Planning 
for the Family’s Financial Security.” 


The second annual Finance Forum 
for Women sponsored by St. Joseph 
Bank & Trust Co., South Bend, Ind., 
with 500 women in attendance, was con- 
ducted on four Monday afternoons in 
March. The subjects, recommended by 
the women at last year’s forum, were 
Women and Wealth; Debts, Dollars and 
Democracy; Securities and Investments: 
Wills, Trusts and Taxes. The speakers 
included Miss Dorcas Campbell, Mrs. 
Nancye B. Staub, Clarence E. Manion. 
former dean of University of Notre 
Dame College of Law, and M. McAllis- 
ter Clarke, trust officer, Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank & Trust Co. The 
meetings were held in downtown South 
Bend at the Indiana Club, following a 
luncheon in honor of the speaker to 
which prominent citizens are invited. 
A notable activity of this bank—and an 
outgrowth of last year’s forum—is the 
series of monthly discussions (T.&E. 12,’ 
52 p. 924) attended by 100 or more 
men and women. Subjects covered to 
date have been: securities and invest- 
ments; general banking; trusts and es- 
tate planning; and taxation. 


In January and February a four ses- 
sion women’s forum, sponsored by 
Richland Trust Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
ran duplicate meetings — afternoon and 
evening — in order to accommodate the 
women who wanted to attend. The pro- 
gram was arranged by the bank’s pub- 
lic relations director, Miss Janet Kelly, 
and the speakers were Mrs. Marion 
Stevens Eberly; Miss Sarah J. MacLeod, 
director of Cleveland’s Home Economics 
Bureau of the Society for Savings; Jack 
Nida, Columbus office manager for 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
and William A. Hiles, vice president, 
Central National Bank, Cleveland. 


Somewhat different from the usual in 
Its omission of investment and trust 
topics was the January forum of Casco 
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Bank & Trust Co., Portland, Me. The 
first two meetings, on “The Future of 
Our Dollar” and “Life Insurance is a 
Family Matter” were held in the after- 
noon for women only. The third session 
—concerning a special plan for financ- 
ing home construction—was held in the 
evening to enable husbands to accom- 
pany their wives. 


Two other forums not previously 
reported in this column were those of 
Montclair (N.J.) Trust Co., which con- 
ducted three meetings for women on 
successive weeks, using the officers of 
the bank for speakers, as well as for 
answering questions. and the November 
forum of Fayette Bank & Trust Co.., 
Connersville, Ind. The latter program 
covered four sessions and the widely 
used topics of personal financing, in- 
surance, investments and estates. Its 
speakers were: Harry C. Sauvain, pro- 
fessor of finance at Indiana University’s 
School of Business Administration: 
Ray O. Woods, associate general agent 
of John Hancock Life Insurance Co.; 
Richard L. Davies of Merrill Lynch. 
Pierce, Fenner and Beane: and John 
M. Zuber, vice president, American Na- 
tional Bank, Indianapolis. 


Four session forums in several com- 
munities in Utah were conducted in 
1952 by the First Security Bank of Utah. 
N.A., Salt Lake City in cooperation with 
the Utah Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The project met with enthusiastic re- 
sponse from the women in the several 
communities. 


Five hundred members of the Iowa 
State Bar Association attended a “Legal 
Forum” sponsored by Central National 
Bank & Trust Co., Des Moines, on 
Saturday, February 21. A panel of four 
Iowa attorneys assisted Professor A. 
James Casner of Harvard Law School, 
who led the discussion. Central National 
has previously sponsored both women’s 
and men’s forums. 


The fourth annual Men’s Finance 
Forum to be sponsored by First Nation- 
al Bank, Minneapolis, with six weekly 
meetings and identical sessions on Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings, began in the 
middle of February. Registrations for 
each session are limited to 225. First 
National held its first women’s forum 
in 1949, and followed this not only with 
annual women’s forums, but also with 
an Advanced Forum for women and 
with the series initiated for men. 


Subjects and speakers have been an- 


nounced for the third annual Women’s 
Finance Forum to be sponsored by 
Hamilton National Bank, Knoxville, 
Tenn. The first session will hear Wil- 
liam H. Neal, senior vice president, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., on the subject of “A 
Woman and her Bank Account.” At the 
second and final session Miss Sarah J. 
MacLeod, director, Home Economics. 
Bureau, Society for Savings in the City 
of Cleveland, will present “Family Se- 
curity—by Chance or Design.” A coffee 
hour precedes each of the sessions. 


A one-day Woman’s Financial For- 
um has been announced for May 4 by 
New Rochelle (N.Y.) Trust Co., under 
the general title of “Dollars and Sense.” 
Covering investment, insurance and 
wills, trusts and estates, the meeting will 
be moderated by Elizabeth Harrison 
Walker, with a panel consisting of 
Marion Van Valkenburgh, Nancye B. 
Staub and Louise Watson. The New 
Rochelle Trust was encouraged to under- 
take this second forum by the success 
of an earlier forum limited to members 
of the Manor Club of Pelham Manor 
and attended by 250. Invitations for the 
May meeting were extended through the 
local women’s clubs and by statement 
stuffers for 10,000 accounts. It will be 
an afternoon meeting at the Woman’s 
Club of New Rochelle, with a minimum 
of 500 expected, and the Company will 
be host to its guests at tea immediately 
following the session. 





Ben H. Wooten, right, president of the 


First National Bank, Dallas, and second 
term president of the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce, receiving on February 19 the 
Linz Award, Dallas’ top recognition for out- 
standing community service, from City 
Councilman Clarence B. Kloppe. Other cita- 
tions given the Dallas banker for civic 
achievements include his selection as “Dallas 
Headliner of the Year” by the Press Club 
and “Outstanding Salesman of the Year” 
by the Salesmanship Club. 
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Attention Arresters in Trust Advertising 


“Bestow on us Your White Elephant” 
American Trust Co., Charlotte, tells its 
readers in an ad which explains that 
the job of trustee or executor bestowed 
on the average man or woman can be 
like the Eastern monarch’s gift of a 
white elephant—very expensive and 
sometimes leading to financial ruin. 
The white elephant’s head against a 
black background illustrates the ad. 
From the same institution comes an ad 


bestow on us 





promising, “We can stretch it” which 
describes how the Company as executor 
or trustee can assist a widow or chil- 
dren who inherit a small estate. 


A picture of the old fashioned wash 
tub and corrugated washing board 
above a quotation from Daniel Webster 
which reads, “Our proper business is 
Improvement. Let our age be the age 
of Improvement” heads an ad from 


Fiduciary Trust Co., New York, which 





discusses how an Investment Manage- 
ment Account fulfills Webster’s admoni- 
tion. 


“Home-made Will is Void, Court 
Rules . . . Judge warns such wills often 
defeat maker’s wishes.” This newspaper 
headline is prominently displayed across 
a Fort Worth National Bank, ad which 
stresses the importance of having one’s 
attorney draw the will. A public rela- 
tions ad from the same institution en- 
titled “A Tribute To The Teacher” 
describes the members of that profession 
as “Trustees of the Nation’s future” 
and pays them a compliment for plant- 
ing in the children “the desire to pre- 
serve a way of life that has made our 
people the best housed. clothed, fed 
and educated people in the world.” 
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Under the title, “You Can’t Juggle 
the Years” Fulton National Bank, At- 
lanta, Ga., placed an ad in the Georgia 
Bar Journal which read in part, “As 
lawyers well know, wills made just a 
few years ago may now be out of date. 
For example, your client’s well laid 
plans are often defeated by changed 
economic conditions, birth, death, or 
marriage and other unforeseeable events. 
As an experienced executor we know 
also the need for frequent reviews of 
a will. In our own advertising we recom- 
mend to our customers and the public 
that the ‘family lawyer’ be consulted 
periodically for this purpose.” 


“The father of the bride is thinking 
about his will,” and First National Bank, 
Chicago, shows him doing it while the 


The father 


of the bride is thinking about his will 


He wants to belp the young couple im the wey bee! for them. 
His will mo bonger Sts, Should be bey the sewhyweds « house? 
Should be give his deughter her share of hie estate now...0r 
later? Would it be better to set up s fund te provide her with 
Lifelong income? What sbout real money rmergeanies shes they 
arise. extra expenses when grandchildren serive” 

The father of the bride talked things over with his lewyer 
and our officers who have had long expercace in helping solve 





newlyweds are gaily departing on their 
honeymoon. The text of the ad describes 
the new problems which the daughter’s 
marriage raised in the father’s mind 
and how to arrive at “a satisfactory 
plan” and “another family made hap- 
pier.” 


Displayed in each of 34 safe deposit 
booths of Indiana Trust Co. and Mer- 
chants National Bank, allied institutions 
in Indianapolis, is a two-color 9” by 
11” card entitled “A Lawyer Should 
Draw Your Will.” The card further ex- 
plains in three very brief paragraphs 
that the advice of attorney and trust 
officer may prevent the costly mistakes 
likely to occur in an unplanned estate. 


A letter to all the attorneys in Indian- 
apolis, containing a minature reproduc- 
tion of the card, called attention to the 
fact that over five thousand people each 





A Lawyer Should Draw 
Your Wik 


There are too many legal angles 
about a Will to risk preparing 
it yourself. Mistakes may prove 
very costly. See your attorney. 


An unplanned estate set-up 


may penalize your heirs, also. 


Our Trust Officers can help 
you arrange a balanced estate 
plan. Why not see them today? 


The fis Tres Company in indione 
-_ 


het 
THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
OF INDIANAPOUS 
The Port Montane! Bent i indionesete 


month read this card and that many 
customers already had commented 
favorably. The letter cited the trust 
company’s “long and successful record 
of working with attorneys” and invited 
inquiries. The Company reports “a very 
excellent response” to this cordial letter 
sent over the signature of the president. 


“Any one of them could have done 
it!” says a Valley National Bank, Phoe. 
nix, ad which pictures the fire, burglar 
and scrap basket which might have 
made off with the family’s importani 
papers. A special service for safe-keep 
ing of non-negotiable documents in : 
Safe-Keeping Envelope is described in 
the text. ) 


Something new in the use of adver 
tising space is seen in the promotiona 
pieces now in use at the Republic Na 
tional Bank of Dallas. Printed on ace 
tate fiber tape, the ads are placed on 
the inside lid of each of the Bank’s 
thousands of Safe Deposit boxes. The 
ad reads, “Further protect these assets! 
. . . Make your will or revise your pres- 
ent one . . . Your Attorney and our 
Trust Department will co-operate.” 
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) One was entitled “How to Do More for 


| Your Family by Becoming a Florida 
| Resident” and another “Your Family 







Trust Ad Series Produces 


A series of trust ads sponsored by 
First National Bank, Miami, and stress- 
ing the tax advantages of the state of 
Florida has proven highly successful. 
These ads were used in local newspapers 
in January and repeated subsequently. 


May Find a Way to Save.” A third ad 
featured a state outline map of the 
United States with Florida specially 
marked. The caption read, “How much 
of your estate will your family receive, 
after taxes, in each of these states .. . 
and in Florida?” The fourth showed 
two cheerful ladies, one saying, “My 
husband left his estate in trust in Flor- 
ida” and the other, “I set up a trust 
for myself now, my sister later.” Title 
of the ad: “Why Women are Keenly 
Aware of Florida’s Favorable Estate 
Tax Situation.” 


All four ads contained coupons for 
obtaining free booklets, one pictured in 
each ad. The booklets were “How Our 
Trust Department Helps Save Families 
Thousands of Dollars—in Florida” and 
“Blank official form of Florida Declara- 
tion of Domicile and Citizenship,” with 
a special one for the women—“A Wife 
and a Career Woman Discuss Estate 
Arrangements.” 


In reporting to the board of directors 
and the management of affiliated banks 
on the effectiveness of this series, Horace 
K. Hayes, trust officer, stated that in the 
first month 689 coupons were returned; 
phone calls and personal visits brought 
the distribution of the booklets to 
1585. The coupons were carefully 
screened and, where deemed advisable, 
a letter of transmittal was sent with the 
booklets. For those out of town the 
letter included an offer to furnish addi- 


| tional information, and an invitation 
for a personal discussion. 

























A growth in will appointments from 
275 five years ago to 780 as of last 
January was due not only to the coop- 
eration of officers, employees, customers 
and members of the Bar, Mr. Hayes 
said, but also to the expenditure of 
substantial sums on the bank’s long 
range program. An important part of 
this program is the dissemination of 
information about Florida’s favorable 
tax position, particularly to winter resi- 
dents who have not changed their legal 
domicile. 


A review of the income and inheri- 
tance tax structure of each state led to 
Mr. Hayes’ conclusion that, taking into 
account various hidden taxes, only one 
state—Nevada—was cheaper tax-wise to 
live and die in than Florida. 


From the fact that Florida has no 
inheritance tax as such*, stem certain 
secondary advantages, Mr. Hayes stated. 
Joint bank account balances, for ex- 
ample, in states with an inheritance tax 
will be sealed in the event of death, but 
in Florida a joint account can be imme- 
diately paid to the survivor as it does 
not have to be released by the tax 
department. In urging the board to in- 
duce customers to review their out-of- 
state wills, Mr. Hayes remarked that 
commercial business would likely follow 
the transfer of securities and accounts 
to Florida. 


*Merely a tax to absorb the 80% credit allowed 
under the Federal estate tax. 
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Trust Advertising Budgets 


Trust advertising budgets for 505 
banks and trust companies contemplate 
a total expenditure in 1953 of $1,895,- 
360, more than a million of which will 
come from institutions with trust assets 
of over $100,000,000. A summary of the 
1953 survey by the Committee on Trust 
Information of the Trust Division, 
American Bankers Association, written 


VIRGINIA TRUST COMPANY is the first and 
oldest institution in Virginia authorized by 
charter to conduct a fiduciary business, and has 
served continuously for over sixty years in the 
capacity of Executor, Administrator, Guardian 
. terme] «and Trustee. 


Virginia Trust Company 
821 East Main St Kedlenend, Virginia 


Established 1892 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





for the March Trust Bulletin by commit- 
tee chairman Earl S. MacNeill, vice 
president, Irving Trust Co., New York, 
states that from 2,850 questionnaires, 
660 replies were received, 505 of them 
listing expenditures. This return is much 
better than for the last survey in 1949 
when 556 replied out of 2,800, a fact 
which may indicate a greater interest 
in advertising. 


The average advertising outlay for 
1953 was higher than in 1949 in every 
group except the $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 trust departments. The group 
which “seemed to pack the strongest 
punch,” Mr. MacNeill said, was the . 


First Choice for 
Trust Service 


in Missouri 


The St. Louis Union Trust 
Company engages only in the 
trust business. It does no bank- 
ing business. It accepts no depos- 
its subject to check, It is the 
largest stockholder of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis, 
with which it is affiliated. It is 
the oldest trust company in 
Missouri. 


It administers a large volume of 
trust business and operates on 
the efficient ‘“‘staff and line’ 


plan. Every estate and trust re- 
ceives the personal attention of 


the administrative or “line’”’ 
officer to whom it is assigned. 
These officers are backed up by 
staff departments, such as our 
investment analysis and re- 
search departments, two separate 
tax departments, real estate de- 
partment, close corporation 
department, etc. 


We suggest consideration of our 
Company for ancillary service 
in Missouri or where recommen- 
dations are to be made to people 
moving from other states to 
Missouri. 


“Trust Service Exclusively” 


ST. LOUIS UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Affiliated with the First National Bank 











$25,000,000 to $50,000.000 class. Sev- 
enty-four banks reported they would 
spend nothing for advertising. 


The order of emphasis on “subjects” 
to be advertised was the same as in 
1949 with one exception: Ordinary 
Custodianship dropped from number 
eight to ten. The subjects in the order 
of emphasis were: Executorships; Test- 
amentary Trusts; Living Trusts; Estate 
Planning; Will Revision; General Edu- 
cational; Advisory or Agency Custodian- 
ships; Life Insurance Trusts: Institu- 
tional; Ordinary Custodianship; Pen- 
sion & Profit-Sharing. 


The most important media, in terms 
of the number of institutions using 
each, were Direct Mail, Newspapers, 
Display, Radio, and Magazines, with a 
sharp uptrend in the use of radio, and 
an increased use of direct mail in com- 
parison with newspapers. Television—a 
new item on the list—was used by eight. 


In regard to the major job to be done 
by trust advertising, the consensus was 
“to educate the public in the economy 
and advantages of trust company ser- 
vices; to put it over to people that we 
are interested in small and medium 
estates; to convince people that our 
services are not expensive; to win ihe 
good will of lawyers; life insurance 
underwriters, and accountants.” 


A large number of banks requested 
that data might be assembled as to the 
percentage of gross trust department 
income spent for advertising. Accord- 
ing to Mr. MacNeill, the committee 
“will endeavor to find the answer.” 


Trust Booklets 


A well planned booklet on estate 
shrinkage published by the Crown Trust 
Co., Toronto, Ont. undertakes to tell its 
story in six minutes of reading time. 
To accomplish this feat it uses black 
and green inks, various sizes of type, 
underlining, capitals, and on each page 
one significant statement or question at 
the bottom printed in heavy black type 
on a green wash background. There 
are pencil sketch illustrations, and on 
one page the reader is offered the op- 
portunity to guess (multiple choice and 
square to check) at the amount of 
estate shrinkage in passing from hus- 
band to wife to children. By these de- 
vices, and by sticking to the subject 
and being factual, the booklet does a 
highly commendable job of presenting 
a big subject in a minimum of time 
and page space. There is no title, in the 
ordinary sense, but the booklet cover, 
designed in color and style to attract 
attention, carries these words: A por- 
tion of your estate will be lost to your 
family . . . How much? . . . Possibly 
more than you think. 


The March issue of the Journal pub- 
lished for its customers by Union & 
New Haven Trust Co., New Haven, 
Conn., is given over entirely to a reprint 
of Kiplinger’s article, “What’s In A 
Will—And Why” (January, 1953, issue 
of Changing Times). 

The editors have added occasional 
comments of their own, and in their 
introductory note they say, “ .. . this 








Our extensive banking 
and trust facilities . . 


... are designed to serve every need of the 
individual or corporation in the conduct of 
financial matters. We invite your inquiry 
whenever our services may be helpful. 














more than ordinarily interesting and } 


well presented article bristles with legal 


technicalities and problems. We there.|/ 


fore suggest that you let your attorney 






guide you in any action you may take} 


as the result of reading this article.” 


A pocket-size booklet, “The Story of} 


Family Estate Planning” by Rene A. 
Wormser, well known author and New 
York attorney, is currently in distribu. 
tion by City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
New York, and National Newark (N.]J.) 
& Essex Banking Co. Published by 
Koster, Dana & Co., New York, it dis. 
cusses the various factors involved in 
estate planning and why a plan is ad. 
vantageous. While it covers the topics 
normally considered under estate plan. 
ning, particular mention might be made 
of the chapters on Variations within a 
Trust, Planning for a Spouse and Plan. 
ning for Children. The language is non. 
technical and, all in all, Mr. Wormser 
has a felicitous approach to his subject. 


One of the neatest and most conveni- 
ent publications we have seen lately is 
the Canadian Pocketax 1953 put out by 
National Trust Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
This vest pocket compendium of usefu 
tax information contains _ thirty-tw 
pages of practical data, some of it i 
tabular form, but for the most part ii 
briefly stated explanations of the perti 
nent aspects of income, old age secur 
ity, gift and estate (succession duties 
taxes. It is equipped with a topica 
index and an attractive blue and gre' 
cover. 


The small pocket size was chosen als 
by County Trust Co., White, Plains. 
N. Y., for its Directory of Services. 
Modeled after the typical local tele- 
phone book, its yellow pages contain the 
location, telephone number, and eve- 
ning hours of each the Company’s 21 
offices followed by an alphabetical di- 
rectory of its various services. The di- 
rectory is set up as ordinary telephone 
listings would be, but with the name 
of the department covering each service 
located where ordinarily the phone 
number would be. Printed like ads in 4 
phone book yellow section are further 
descriptions of departments and some 
of the services. These, too, are alpha: 
betically arranged, fitting into the 
briefer listings. The grey cover has an 
outline map of the county on the front 
and on the back this message: KEEP 
THIS with your cancelled checks, re: 


ceipts, passbooks, bills and other “finan-f 


cial papers.” It may ‘someday direct you 
to the solution of a money problem . . - 
help you meet an emergency .. . oF 
plan wisely for the future. 
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Somebody at The First has your 





territory well in hand! 


We have ten Divisions in our Commercial Depart- 
ment and one is yours, and we believe it worth your 
while to know about it. 


Division F—your Division—is a little different 
than the others. All the others are organized by 
industries, each handling a group of industries no 
matter where located. This is our way of developing 
specialists who come to know the problems of par- 
ticular businesses inside and out. 


But Division F serves only one field— Banks and 
Bankers. Within this Division we operate by terri- 
tories with permanent teams assigned to each area. 


The team assigned to your territory travels and 
works only in your territory. It is their business 
to know banks and bankers in that section, and, 


when called upon, to draw on the resources of 
The First to counsel and help correspondent banks 
with local problems. 


If you know the “‘men from The First” in your 
section of the country you know that they are like 
home folks—so intimately do they understand the 
people and businesses you deal with. 


These Banking specialists are the channel through 
which the resources and knowledge and facilities that 
result from our world-wide operations, flow to you. 


The services we can render you as a correspondent 
bank are too many to detail here. Some are exclusive 
with The First. Why not let us tell you about them? 
Just ask us to have a man from The First call on you 
—at your convenience. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forean, Vice-Chairman 


Harrop V. AmBerc, Vice-President 
Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


Homer J. Livineston, President 


Water M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Huco A. AnpErRson, Vice-President 
HERBERT P. SnypDER, Vice-President 


& The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


| Apri, 1953 
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DIRECTORS 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 


Chairman, The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 


Director, New York and Cuba 
Mail Steamship Company 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 


Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 


CHARLES C, CLOUGH 


Administrative Vice-President 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
President, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C, FLANIGAN 
President 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 


President, United States 
Lines Company 


JOHN GEMMELL, JR. 
Clyde Estates 


PAOLINO GERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
Director, Phillips Petroleum Company 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 


President, United Biscuit Company 
of America 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank 

JOHN P. MAGUIRE 


President, John P. Maguire & 
Co., Inc. 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 


Chairman 
Executive Committee 


Cc. R. PALMER 
Director, Cluett Peabody & Co., Inc. 


GEORGE J. PATTERSON 


President, Scranton & Lehigh 
Coal Co. 


WitLIAM G. RABE 


Chairman, Trust Committee 


HAROLD C. RICHARD 
»--9 York City 


HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home Insurance Co. 


L. A. VAN BOMEL 


Chairman, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 


HENRY C, VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 


GEORGE G. WALKER 


President 
Electric Bond and Share Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 











Condensed Statement of Condition 


March 31, 1953 





RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . 


U. S. Government Securities . . 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 
ee” aera 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 


Other Securities . . . 
Loans, Bills Purchased ail Bankers’ 


pO eee ae a 
Pe 6 a 6 «6 & #4 
Banking Houses . .. . — 


Customers’ Liability for Seinen 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . . . $ 50,390,000.00 
Surplus . . . . 100,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 22,597,289.69 


Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. 
Dividend Payable April 15,1953. . 
Outstanding Acceptances 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . . . 
Other Liabilities . . . . .. . 
eee ee ee ee 


United States Government and other Securities carried at $138,082,369.31 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


$ 773,130,290.12 
763,515,294.99 


84,293,013.97 
130,233,437.56 
4,511,700.00 
26,912,388.69 


864,060,189.67 
11,615,408.15 
13,740,971.43 
12,198,995.55 
7,371,661.62 


$2,691 583,351.75 


$ 172,987.289.69 


20,754,882.95 
1,763,650.00 
13,126,689.83 


14,026,382.90 
1,462,410.82 
2,467,462,045.56 


$2,691 ,583,351.75 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


MORE THAN 100 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


DEFENSE IS YOUR JOB TOO—BUY U. S. DEFENSE BOND 


TRUSTS AND ESTATES 
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TRUST PERSONNEL CHANGES 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Advancements were: Arthur J. Bow- 
First NATIONAL ron, Jr., from trust officer to vice 
BANK president; Carl P. Heartburg from 


trust officer to vice president and in- 
vestment officer; Dan B. Flautt, to trust officer; and J. L. 


| Moulder, Jr., and W. H. Woolverton, Jr., elected asst. trust 





TES 


officers. 
ARKANSAS 


Little Rock 
PEOPLES 
NATIONAL BANK 


James H. Rice, Jr., elected trust of- 
ficer and asst. vice president. Mr. 
Rice is a Graduate of Washington and 
Lee U., Arkansas Law School, and of 
the Illinois Bankers Trust Development School. 





GERALD KELLEHER 
San Francisco 


E. M. KENNEDY, JR. 
San Francisco 


JAMES H. RIcE, JR. 
Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 


Eugene M. Kennedy and Gerald F. 
Kelleher newly appointed vice presi- 


San Francisco 
BANK OF AMERICA 


N.T. & S. A. dents of the trust department. 
DELAWARE 

Wilmington Joseph R. Johnson, formerly asst. to 
INDUSTRIAL the president and asst. trust officer, 
TrusT Co. elected vice president. 

Wilmington Trust department promotions include: 
WILMINGTON Endsley P. Fairman, to vice presi- 
Trust Co. dent; Joseph F. Dougherty and Alan 


C. Knight, to asst. comptrollers. Fair- 
man is in charge of Estate Settlements in the department, 
is a graduate of Princeton U., and has been with the bank 
17 years. He is now Colonel in the Air Force Reserve. 
Dougherty is in charge of the Trust Securities Cage; Knight 
in charge of the Corporate Trust division. 






Daytona Beach 
First ATLANTIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


Miami Beach 
MIAMI BEACH FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


St. Petersburg 
First NATIONAL 
BANK 


Atlanta 
CITIZENS & SoUTH- 
ERN NATL. BANK 


FLORIDA 


W. W. Swann, asst. cashier, given the 
additional title of asst. trust officer. 


Thomas E. Camp, III, promoted to 
trust officer. 


R. J. Pedgrift joined the bank as 
asst. trust officer, having formerly 
practiced law in Sarasota. 


GEORGIA 


James Adams transferred from Savan- 
nah to Athens office, as trust officer. 
At Atlanta, Frank E. Block made 
asst. trust officer; at Valdosta, John 


L. Stevens (in charge of accounting-trust) made asst. trust 
officer, and William C. Banks, Jr., also asst. trust officer. 


Apri 1953 


Savannah 
LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 


Chicago 
CHICAGO CITY 


BANK & Trust Co. 


Chicago 
EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 


Chicago 
LIBERTY 
NATIONAL BANK 


Freeport 
STATE BANK 


Monticello 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Baltimore 
EQUITABLE 
Trust Co. 


Baltimore 
MARYLAND 
Trust Co. 


Baltimore 
MERCANTILE 
TrRustT Co. 


Baltimore 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
& Trust Co. 


Detroit 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Augustus Oemler, Jr., promoted to 
asst. trust officer. 


ILLINOIS 


Henry J. Scavone advanced from asst. 
trust officer to asst. vice president. 


Mitchell Kobelinski appointed asst. 
trust officer and asst. cashier. 


Herman A. Kole, attorney with the 
bank seven years, elected asst. trust 
officer. 


Walter C. Pfender, vice president and 
trust officer, elected president and 
trust officer. 


Vincent T. Walsh succeeds the late 
Herbert Mohler as_ executive vice 
president and trust officer. 


MARYLAND 


Earl H. Lents promoted to asst. trust 
officer; G. T. Bolton, business devel- 
opment department, designated as- 
sistant to the president. 


Earle R. Bromwell, trust officer since 
1945, advanced to vice president. 


A. H. S. Post resigned as chairman 
of the board but continues in the dual 
capacity of president and chairman. 


John K. Brigstocke made senior vice 
president. Formerly vice president, 
Brigstocke has been with the bank 
since 19238. 


MICHIGAN 


Frank W. Hausmann, Jr., formerly 
asst. secretary of Northern Trust Co. 
of Chicago, joined the Detroit bank 
as asst. vice president and asst. trust 


officer, in the investment analysis division of the trust de- 


partment. 


Gulfport 
Hancock BANK 


MISSISSIPPI 


George Estes elected senior trust of- 
ficer in addition to vice president; 
Newton D. Goodwin, trust officer 


and asst. vice president. 


Jackson 
FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Laurel 
First 
NATIONAL BANK 


Springfield 
UNION 
NATIONAL BANK 


On May 27th, E. E. Laird becomes 
president succeeding J. T. Brown, 
made chairman of the board and senior 
executive. 


Trust officer George F. Openshaw also 
became vice president and a director. 


MISSOURI 


John M. Carnahan, Jr., recently re- 
signed as trust officer of Alton (IIl.) 
Banking & Trust Co., appointed as- 
sociate trust officer of the Spring- 
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N. J. LODER 
Chattanooga 


J. B. Gross 
St. Louis 


J. E. GASKILL 
St. Louis 


As reported last month, Messrs. Gaskill and Gross were advanced to 
assistant vice presidents at St. Louis Union Trust Co.; Mr. Loder given the 
title of trust officer in addition to vice president at Hamilton National Bank. 





field bank. He attended Washington U. and Washington U. 
Law School in St. Louis, and in recent years the Trust De- 
velopment School at Northwestern U. Carnahan formerly 
was with Tower Grove Bank & Trust Co. in St. Louis 
before joining the Alton bank, in 1948. A past president 
of Southern Illinois Corporate Fiduciaries Association, he 
has served on a bi-state committee on trust problems and 
practices mutually affecting Missouri and Illinois in the 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem 
First 
NATIONAL BANK 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia 
THE PENNSYLVANIA sales manager of Drexel & Co., be- 
Co. FOR BANKING came associated with the estate and 


AND TRUSTS pension planning division. 
VIRGINIA 
Culpeper F. H. White, formerly cashier and 
SECOND asst. trust officer, became president 


to sueceed J. C. Crigler, Jr., now 
chairman of the board. 


NATIONAL BANK 


La Crosse L. M. Raney, formerly vice president, 
BANK OF cashier and trust officer, elected presi- 
La CROSSE dent succeeding the late Dr. W. W. 


Wilkinson; E. D. Nash, asst. cashier 
and asst. trust officer, succeeds Raney as cashier. 


WASHINGTON 


Vernon H. Smith elected asst. Vice | 
president and associate trust officer. | 





William B. Morgan, 2nd, formerly | 


i 


Mississippi Valley area. 
NEW YORK 


Buffalo 
MARINE TRuST Co. 
OF WESTERN N. Y. 


New York 
CLINTON Formerly asst. trust officer of Grace 
Trust Co. National Bank, New York. 


Pullman Will Seitz joined the bank as vice 
First NATIONAL president and will devote his time to 
BANK trusts and credits. He previously was 


Charles E. Rhodes, Jr., asst. secretary, 
also made vice president; George J. 
Enser appointed vice president. 


Floyd A. Dunston elected trust officer. 


Moncton, N. B. 
CENTRAL TRUST 
Co. OF CANADA 


with the California Bank, Los Angeles, 


CANADA 


Dr. N. A. Hesler has resigned as 
president and director and is suc- 
ceeded by A. L. Lamy. 





L. A. Rentsch recently completed thirty 
years of service with CALIFORNIA TRUST 
Trust Co. of Los Angeles, of which he is 
a vice president. 


TRUST POSITIONS 


We have more requests than usual from 
clients, to help find Trust new business 
and administrative officers. If interested, 
may we hear from you in confidence — 
on cost-free basis, of course. 

Merrill Anderson Company, Inc. 


142 East 39 St., New York 16, N. Y. 


ESTATE ANALYST 
WANTED 


by well established New York City finan- 
cial consulting firm, operating entirely on 
fee basis — highest references required — 
age 30 to 45 — basic salary plus profit 
participation — send complete resume to 


Box H-34-3, Trusts and Estates 
50 East 42nd St., New York 17 


Wanted 
RETIRED TRUST OFFICER 


Full or part time for Central Bank & 
Trust Company of Miami, Florida. 
Reply to 
Chas. A. Morehead 
228 N.E. Second Ave. 
Miami, Florida 
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TRUST 
EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 





Banks seeking trust executives, and 
personnel desiring new opportunities 
are invited to make free use of this 
column, addressing correspondence 
to Trusts and Estates, 50 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y., attention 
Employment Exchange and _ code 
number. 


Head of $10 million trust department 
with 20 years experience in estate and 
trust administration as well as new busi- 
ness is ambitious for a more attractive 
position, preferably but not necessarily 
in Southern California. 34-1 


Attorney, 29, with varied general ex- 
perience including counsel for public 
agencies and a bank, desires to enter 
fiduciary work at junior administrative 
level, preferably in South or Southwest. 
34-2 


Financial consulting firm seeks estate 
analyst. See ad H-34-3. 


Attorney, 55, with 25 years experience 
in corporate and probate practice, as well 
as loan business, desires association with 
bank or trust company in administrative 
capacity or to develop trust business. 34-4 


Administrative trust opportunity i: 
offered to qualified young man as under. 
study for position in growing trust de 
partment leading to early top advance 
ment because of proximate retirement 
law degree almost necessary. Send con: 
fidential data to C. D. Parker, president 
First National Bank & Trust Co., Ashe 
ville, N. C. 


Florida bank wants a retired trust of- 
ficer for full or part time work. See ad. 


Agency knows of openings in banks for 
trust new business and administrative 
officers. See ad. 


A AA 


BANK MERGERS, CHANGE OF 
TITLE and NEW TRUST POWERS 


Danielson & Hartford, Conn. — Share. 
holders of both WINDHAM CouUNTY NA 
TIONAL BANK, Danielson, and HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT TRUST Co. approved term: 
for merging the Windham bank into the 
latter, subject to supervisory authorities. 


Augusta, Ga.—Effective May 4th, the 
name of NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK will 
be changed to First NATIONAL BANK & 
Trust Co., subject to approval of the 
Comptroller of the Curency. No change is 
contemplated in either personnel or com: 
plete banking and trust services at botl 
offices. 


TRUSTS AND ESTATESE 
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Williamsburg, Ky. — First NATIONAL 
BANK and the FARMERS BANK & TRUST 
Co. consolidated as of April 1, 1953, un- 
der the title FARMERS NATIONAL BANK of 
Williamsburg. 

Frederick, Md. — CITIZENS NATIONAL 
BANK and the FARMERS & MECHANICS 
NATIONAL BANK have merged into 
FARMERS & MECHANICS-CITIZENS NA- 
TIONAL BANK, with the Citizens bank 
operated as a branch. 


Joplin, Mo.—Consolidation of the First 
NATIONAL BANK and the JOPLIN NATION- 
BANK & TrUST Co. became effective, as 
the First NATIONAL BANK. Officers in 
the trust department are: Guy McHenry, 
vice president and trust officer; F. H. 
Lyon, B. B. Lee and M. Klmer, asst. trust 
officers. 

Port Washington, N. Y.—PortT WASH- 
INGTON-MANHASSET NATIONAL BANK has 
been merged into the MEADOW BROOK 
NATIONAL BANK, Freeport, pending final 
approval of authorities. 

Mansfield, Ohio—Shareholders of both 
institutions have approved merger of 
MANSFIELD SAVINGS TRUST NATIONAL 
BANK and the CITIZNS NATIONAL BANK 
& Trust Co., under the name of FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK, effective March 31. H. 
H. Schettler is appointed senior trust 
officer, and C. F. Wolfarth, trust officer. 

Newtown, Pa.—NEWTOWN TITLE & 
Trust Co. changed its name to NEWTOWN 
BANK & TrRusT Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. — The directors of 
LIBERTY TITLE & TRUST Co. and REAL 
EsTaTE Trust Co. informally agreed that 
the banks should be combined by a merger 
or consolidation, the institution to be 
known as LIBERTY REAL ESTATE BANK & 
Trust Co. Frank C. Roberts, Jr., presi- 
dent of Real Estate Trust, will be chair- 
man of the combined bank; Charles S. 
Krumrine, president of Liberty, will be 
president; Albert T. Mason will be ex- 
ecutive vice president; and management 
of the trust department will continue 
under the officers of Real Estate Trust. 
While Liberty has the larger commercial 
banking department, Real Estate Trust 
has had more experience in trust and 
fiduciary business. All present offices will 
be retained. 


Somerset, Pa.—SomMeERsSET TruST Co. 
has taken over the First NATIONAL 


BANK of Somerset, effective February 
28th. 


Media & Swarthmore, Pa.—Directors 
of both the SWARTHMORE NATIONAL BANK 
& Trust Co. and of First NATIONAL 
BANK of Media, have approved a merger 
of the two, under the name of the latter. 

Midland, Tex.— First NATIONAL BANK 
has been granted trust powers under the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

Seattle, Wash. MINERS & MERCHANTS 
BANK, Chelan, was absorbed by SEATTLE- 
First NATIONAL BANK and a branch 
established at the former location. 


Apri, 1953 


Fiduciary Association Elections 
Cook County Corporate Fiduciary Assn. 


President: William B. Higginbotham, 
vice pres. South Chicago Savings Bank. 


Vice Pres.: Edward P. Gannon, as- 
sistant secretary, Pullman Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago 

Sec.-Treas.: William S. McClanahan, 
asst. vice president, Lake Shore National 
Bank, Chicago 


Trust Section, Kentucky Bankers Assn. 


President: Roland Fitch, Jr., presi- 
dent, Bowling Green Bank & Trust Co. 
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ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks ‘ 


United States Government Securities 


State, Municipal and Other Securities, including Stock of 


the Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts . . . . 
Bank Premises . 
Other Real Estate 
Other Asscts 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock 

a a 

Undivided Profits . 

Reserve for Contingencies . . . 


DEPOSITS 
Commercial and Savings. . . 
Estates and Corporate Trust 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. . 
Other Liabilities . . 


Unitcd States Government Securities carried at $113,827,472.90 are pledged to secure U. S. Govern- 
ment Depcsits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Valuation Reserves 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


59 CONVENIENT OFFICES 


Northern Ohio: 
Painesville « Willoughby ¢ Bedford « Lorain 


and 
Everywhere in Greater Cleveland 
COMMERCIAL « SAVINGS «- TRUSTS 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Largest branch banking system between New York and San Francisco 
755,688 SAVINGS AND CHECKING DEPOSITORS 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 






























CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1953 


. + kh 495,647,621.66 
ow 3,301,438.83 
° 1.00 
4,931,067.34 
$1,285,524,195.88 
$ 17,500,000.00 
42,500,000.00 
10,096,096.62 
3,000,000.00 
Capital Funds $ 73,096,096.62 
$1,161,967,387.44 
37,080,406.65 1,199,047,794.09 
"+ 4 9,697,173.69 
3,683,131.48 
$1,285,524,195.88 


Vice Pres.: J. R. Gathright, trust offi- 
cer, Kentucky Trust Co., Louisville 


Secretary: J. T. Slaton, vice president, 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Lexington 


South Carolina Trust Division: 


President: J. H. McGee, vice presi- 
dent and trust officer, South Carolina 
National Bank, Charleston. 


Vice Pres.: Marshall Shearhouse, vice 
president and trust officer, Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, Spartanburg. 


Sec-Treas.: E. R. Alexander, executive 
manager, South Carolina Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Columbia. 





$ 210,486,460.36 
° 431,062,603.33 


. 140,095,003.36 


Federal Reserve System 
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Complete Fiduciary 


Service 


UNION PLANTERS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Since 1869 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Capital Surplus and Undivided 
Dividends Over 20 Million Dollars 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


TRUST 
SERVICES 


The Pacific Northwest's 
largest financial 
institution provides 
trust services in the 
State of Washington 
through 53 conveniently 
located banking offices. 
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SEATTLE - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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1953 Legislation on Trusts and Estates | 


GEORGIA 


H.B. 64: Permits incorporated munici- 
pality to act as trustee of funds donated 
to any cemetery within municipal limits. 


H. B. 474: Permits trust to be created 
to take title to property used in 
furnishing utilities for benefit of owners 
of property served by such utilities, to 
secure obligation to operate such utilities 
with power in trustee to take possession, 
operate and sell such property. 


H. B. 535: Provides that no credit for 
dependency shall be allowed under State 
Income Tax law where dependent re- 
ceives or is entitled to receive annual 
trust income exceeding $600. Amount 
under prior law was $400. 


H. B. 542: Increases income tax ex- 
emption of estates to $1,000 and trusts 
to $100. Under prior law exemption was 
$1,000 to estates and trusts if there was 
minor child or children or incompetent 
beneficiary, and $100 in other cases. 


S. B. 89: Provides method of sales 
by fiduciaries of stocks or bonds which 
are listed or quoted. 


S. B. 118: Provides that foreign trus- 
tees of land in Georgia shall be subject 
to jurisdiction of Georgia court, appoint 
an agent in the State for service of pro- 
cess; office of trustee shall become vacant 
upon non-compliance. 


Act 82: Empowers Superior Court, on 
application of executor, administrator, 
guardian or trustee, to authorize fidu- 
ciary to lease real property for term of 
years which may or will extend beyond 
termination of estate, guardianship or 
trust, notwithstanding instrument only 
authorizes leases not extending beyond 
term. 


Act 149: Authorizes fiduciaries to de- 
posit funds at interest in any bank or 
trust company to extent insured by 
FDIC. 


MINNESOTA 


Ch. 23: Increases from $200 to $500 
amount of personal property of estate 
which may be paid to minor’s parents or 
custodian or deposited in savings ac- 
count. 


MONTANA 


Ch. 40: Reduces time for presentation 
of creditors’ claims to executor or admin- 
istrator of estate which exceeds $10,000 
in value, from ten to four months after 
first publication of notice, thus making 
period uniform as to all sizes of estates. 


Ch. 56: Amends proof-of-foreign-wills 
statute to require that primary probate 
of will of testator, who at time of death 
was Montana resident and left estate 
therein, must be had in county of resi- 


dence in Montana, and may not be ad- 


mitted as foreign will. 


NEBRASKA 


L. B. 253: Adopts common trust fund 
enabling act. 


NEVADA 


Ch. 22: Provides for district court 
confirmation of appointment of trustee 
under will or other instrument, upon 
application of trustee or beneficiary; 
trustee must file inventory and there- 
after at least annually verified account 
of inventory and principal and income 
accounts; trustee may petition court for 
instructions and for settlement of any 
account. 


NEW YORK 


Ch. 7: Adds Suffolk to group of coun- 
ties in which guardian of infant’s prop- 
erty must file inventory and account an- 
nually within thirty days after anni- 
versary of his appointment (in other 
counties it is January). 


Ch. 16: Amends Tax Law Sec. 233 in 
relation to composition of transfer tax 
to determine lowest possible tax as if 
contingencies or conditions had happened 
at date of composition, except that, where 
transfer is to class determinable at future 
date and there are no such persons in 
being, it shall be assumed that one such 
person is in being. 


Ch. 131: Makes Real Property Law 
Sec. 110, relating to termination of trusts 
for benefit of creditors, inapplicable to 
trusts of personal property and of pro- 
ceeds of sale of real property assigned 
for benefit of creditors. 


Ch. 241: Defers capital gain from sale 
or exchange of personal residence along 
lines similar to that adopted for Federal 
income taxation; effective as to year 
1952 and subsequently. 


NorRTH CAROLINA 


S. B. 39: Reduces from sixty to thirty 
days period after admission of will to 
probate, at expiration of which clerk of 
court on own motion or that of interested 
party may issue citation to executors 
who have failed to qualify to show cause 
why they should not be deemed to have 
renounced. 


SoutH DAKOTA 


H. B. 546: Dispenses with necessity of 
guardianship for minor with living par- 
ent if property to which he is entitled 
does not exceed $300. 


UTAH 


H. B. 20: Adopts Uniform Simultan- 
eous Death Act. 
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BANKS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 
COUNTRY HAVE BEEN HANOVER 
@ CORRESPONDENTS FOR OVER FIFTY 
im 4 7:\t- Pam | 2) 7-1 | ee) | ome 
FOR COMPREHENSIVE BANKING , 
SERVICE, INCLUDING ANALYSIS OF 


THEIR INVESTMENT PORTFOLIOS. 


j 
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A Wisconsin Bank President Reports... 


“We acknowledge, with grateful appreciation . . . copies of 
7 analysis of Inv folio. W irculati 

your analysis Of Our investment portfolio. e are circulating 
this report among the individual members of our directorate; 
and without a single exception the response is one of gratitude 


to you for the time and effort you have given in this matter.” 


A BANK IS KNOWN BY THE CORRESPONDENTS IT KEEPS 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


J Apri 1953 
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Historic Market Square in the Germantown section of 


Philadelphia has many ties with the past—and the future. 


Here a Revolutionary battle was fought and here 


George Washington attended church services. Today the square 


is located in the center of a great business community, 


one of many served in Philadelphia by our 23 branches. 


Whenever your business requires a knowledge of 


Philadelphia and Philadelphians we hope you'll call on us. 


We've been “getting to know” them for a good many years. 


23 Offices, Philadelphia and suburbs 


Serving more people more ways than any other Philadelphia bank 


Member Federal Reserve System - 
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The Pennsylvania 
Company 


for Banking and Trusts 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Founded 1812 
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NEW HIGHS IN TRUST ASSETS 


ANNUAL REPORTS SHOW MANY RECORD TOTALS 


CALIFORNIA 
TitLE INSURANCE & Trust Co., Los Angeles: 


Our Home Office Trust Department experi- 
enced a slight decline in gross revenues . 
due to a decrease in income from escrow fees, 
which more than offset a 9% increase in 
trustee fees. There were 289 new trusts opened 
in 1952 while 95 were closed . . . an increase 
of 194 compared with an increase of 102 in 
1951. Our Estate Planning Division was very 
active during the year, working closely with 
attorneys, life underwriters and others... A 
common trust fund, which was established to 
provide wider diversification of investments for 
smaller trusts, has been in operation since 
April 1951 and has reflected steady growth 
since its inception . . . Escrows opened at the 
Home Office totaled 6,630 compared with 
10,541 in 1951 . . . Our Trust Department in 
the Home Office is extremely active and is the 
oldest in Southern California. In Oregon, how- 
ever, the Trust Department was neither Jarge 
nor profitable; therefore its trust business was 
sold to the Portland Trust Co. at the close of 
the year. Title Insurance & Trust Co. will 
continue its escrow department. 

COLORADO 
Cotorapo NATIONAL Bank, Denver: 


Considerable new business has been devel- 
oped and the operating results for the year 
have been most satisfactory. 


CONNECTICUT 
MeripeN Trust & Sare Deposit Co., 
Meriden: 
Executor and Administrator Accounts, 


$3,687,968, Trust Accounts $17,754,322. 


FLORIDA 
Attantic NATIONAL Bank, Jacksonville: 


The volume of business handled by our 
Trust Department during the past year showed 
a satisfactory increase. On March 6, 1952, the 
Board authorized establishment of a common 
trust fund. 


Union Trust Co., St. Petersburg: 


The growth and expansion of the trust de- 
partment has continued throughout 1952. . . 
With the exception of one large estate tax 
payment (of about $1,300,000), assets under 
administration actually increased approximate- 
ly $800,000. The number of wills on file show- 
ed a net increase of 164 during the year, com- 
pared with a net increase in 1951 of 104 
and in 1950 of 80. On December 31, 1952, there 
Were 262 estates, trusts, guardianships, etc., 
being administered by the Trust Department; 
on the comparable date in 1951 the number 
Was 220. Sixty-eight new accounts were opened 
during the year. Gross fees collected during 
192 again established a new all-time high, 
continuing a highly favorable trend. Gross 
fees collected have shown an increase in the 
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ten year period between 1942 and 1952 of 
409%. 
INDIANA 


Lincotn NATIONAL Bank & Trust Co., 
Fort Wayne: 


The bank’s Trust Department continues . 
to meet the growing demand for trust ser- 
vices . . . The bank’s experience proves that 
many individuals of moderate means, as well 
as those of substantial means, have become 
aware of the importance of making proper 
provision for and safeguarding their estates. 


MAINE 
MerriLL Trust Co., Bangor: 


Trust Investments $7,654,092. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NEWTON-WALTHAM Bank & Trust Co., 
Newton: 
Trust Department resources, Bonds & 
Stocks $9,974,953; Loans on Real Estate 


$139,842; Deposits in Banks $641,779; Real 
Estate and Other Assets $552,149; total as 
trustee, executor, Guardian, etc. $11,308,723. 


SPRINGFIELD SAFE Deposit & Trust Co., 
Springfield: 


Trust Department resources, Real Estate 
Loans $784,112; Bonds $11,503,287; Stocks 
$23,494,386; Real Estate $985,178; Miscel- 
laneous $226,670; Deposits in Savings Banks 
$594,899; in National Banks and Trust Com- 
panies $1,174,000. Trust Liabilities, on Trust 
Accounts $34,725,445; Income $515,143; as 
Executor, Administrator, etc., $3,521,943. 


Trust Department? be me talk to pm in Seditind; Ruste 


New YorK 
CuAseE Nationa BAnk, New York: 


Billions of dollars in securities belonging to 
thousands of banks, corporations and _ indi- 
viduals flow through the department annually. 
Hundreds of thousands of investors receive 
interest and dividends and other _ service 
through the facilities of the corporate trust, 
coupon paying and stock transfer units .. . 
Through the years, close ties have come to 
bind officers to many of the bank’s customers. 
In addition to ordinary duties, a custody offi- 
cer may be handling all sorts of family finan- 
cial details from budgets to social security 
payments for household help. A personal trust 
officer may find himself acting as “guardian 
angel” for suddenly orphaned children, and 
become intimately concerned with their read- 
justment problems Our two growing 
common trust funds . . . which bring to small 
trusts the ,investment advantages of wide 
diversification (were) established in 1949 and 
1950 respectively (and) now include about 
800 trust accounts with total investments of 
approximately $20,000,000 . . . In sum total, 
the combined activities of all the divisions of 
our trust department produced gross revenues 
some 8 per cent above those reported in 1951. 


Unitep States Trust Co., New York: 


Fiduciary, agency and custody assets entrust- 
ed to our care reached on Dec. 31, 1952, the 
highest figure yet recorded — $2,845,096,456 
— a net increase during the year of $107,- 
066,848. These figures are presented on a 
par value basis, which we are satisfied is 
lower in the aggregate than actual market. 





From annual report of Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 
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The following table indicates the types of 
business: 


Personal Trusts, Estates, etc. .$1,327,520,879 
*Investment Agency Accounts 910,151,207 
Custodian Accounts 607,424,370 


(These figures exclude corporate, pension 
and profit-sharing trusts.) 


Fiduciary Commissions in 1952 were $4,173,- 
186; in 1951: $3,779,471. 


*In order to meet a growing need for a 
more flexible arrangement, we instituted dur- 
ing the year the Discretionary Investment 
Agency Service wherein we, under broad in- 
structions and authority, relieve the client of 
the necessity of giving approval to our recom- 
mendations. 


Lincgitn Rocuester Trust Co., Rochester: 


The steady and healthy growth of your 
Trust Department is a source of great satis- 
faction to your management. Total assets 
supervised by the Trust Department as of 
December 31, 1952 were $241,258,726, $10,- 
234,181 greater than a year ago and $124,- 
242,958 greater than ten years ago, as shown 


on the accompanying chart. . There are 
three significant trends in our new _ trust 


business that are becomin increasin ly ap- 
sty 
parent and deserve mention. 


1. Each year many more 
are using Trust Department 
guidance in planning the building and con- 
servation of their living estates as well as 
providing for family security in the event of 


death. 


2. The use of Trusteed Pension and Profit- 
Sharing Plans by forward thinking Corpora- 
tions has shown a marked increase in 1952. 
The volume of this business has warranted 
the creation of a separate division. 


Charitable 


young families 
services and 


Founda- 


3. Until recent years 


tions have been associated with the names 
of wealthy families and great corporations. 
But this is changing and individuals of mod- 
est means and corporations of smaller size 





have found in the Charitable (or Educational) 
Trust a simple and efficient device for the 
business-like management of their funds for 
philanthropic purposes. A number of Chari- 
table Trust Funds were created with us in 
1952. 


Security Trust Co., Rochester: 
1952 1951 


Estates, Trusts, 





Guardianships — $ 85,500,009 $ 78,206,295 
Corporate Trustee- 
ships 304,076 257,664 
Agent for Indi- 
viduals and 
Corporations 87,408,406 93,468,432 
$173,212,492 $171,932,391 


First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse: 


The Department of Trusts and Estates is 
continuing its staff and public education pro- 
. . The assets of this department rose 
- from $33 million to above $43 

an important feature is estate 


gram . 
over 30% 
million 
planning 
First BANK & Trust Co., Utica: 

At the close of the year, our Trust Depart- 
ment was administering $54,111,845 of fiduci- 
ary funds and assets, $4,562,251 more than 
at the close of the preceding year, notwith- 
standing the fact that during 1952, distribu- 
tions of principal from estates and other Trust 
Department Accounts amounted to $2,450,236. 
In addition, we also distributed $2,405,533 of 
income to the clients of our Trust Department. 


Increasing use is being made of our invest- 
ment advisory and custodianship services for 
individuals and institutions; and the number 
of Wills filed with us during 1952 also showed 
a gratifying continuation of the upward trend. 
In these Wills we observe an increasing tend- 
ency for husbands and wives to establish 
Trusts for each other in order to minimize 
estate taxes. Trusts under Wills and Agree- 
ments were $9,604,568 (compared to $9,375,359 
in 1951); Executorships, Guardianships and 
Committeeships were $490,819 (compared to 





Ser ving Georgians Since 18914 0s 


EXECUTOR + TRUSTEE *« ADMINISTRATOR * GUARDIAN + AGENT 


TRUST COMPANY 





OF GEORGIA 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Georgia AY Largest Rust Grititation 


Affiliated Banks in 
AUGUSTA, COLUMBUS, MACON, ROME AND SAVANNAH 


Member: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Federal Reserve System 














$516,749 in 1951); Custodianships and Other 
Fiduciary Accounts were $44,016,459 (com- 
pared to $39,657,486 in 1951). 


NortH CAROLINA 


AMERICAN Trust Co., Charlotte: 


The Trust Department had the best year 
in its history. Earnings and assets were at an 
all-time peak. For the year net increase in 
assets was equal to the total book value of all 
assets of the Department December 31, 1943. 
The number of individuals who are bene- 
ficiaries under various trust accounts is 14,225, 
indicating the importance and wide scope of 
these activities. 


Wacuovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Winston-Salem: 


The Trust Department had a highly suc- 
cessful year in 1952, with a substantial in- 
crease in business volume and in assets being 
administered by the Department . . . We 
enter our 60th anniversary year with more 
trust business on our books than at any other 
time. 


At the close of 1952 total trust assets were 
in excess of $350 million. During the year 
more people named Wachovia as executor of 
their wills than in any previous year 
Twenty new retirement trusts were established 
with us in 1952, which brings the total now 
being managed to more than 120, with present 
assets of approximately $40 million. 


li is gratifying to report that the Common 
Trust Fund, which was established in 1941, 
is growing steadily. The fund now has total 
investments of $134 million and a gain of 
$1% million was shown in 1952. There are now 
954 participating trusts . . . High interest and 
attendance marked the Finance Forums for 
Women ... The Second Conference on Re- 
tirement Plans in September was attended 
by 150 busines executives from all parts of 
the Carolinas Trust Services are the 
greatest bargain in the world today. The max- 
imum commissions allowed by law are the 
same as they were a hundred years ago, but 
the needs of our customers and the services 
we render have greatly increased. 


OHIO 


First NATIONAL Bank, Akron: 


This was a year of substantial growth in our 
Trust Department and was in all particulars 
the best year in its history. Many of our 
friends and shareholders have availed them- 
selves of the services of our investment man- 
agement facilities, Agency Accounts which re- 
ceive rgeular supervision with suggestions as 
to purchase or sale of securities. 


Corporations are finding our services useful 
in setting up and administering pension funds 
and profit sharing plans and we have received 
a satisfactory number of appointments to serve 
as Stock Transfer Agent and Registrar. This 
year a record number of Wills were deposited 
with us in which our Bank is named Executor 
and Trustee. 


First NATIONAL BANK, Cincinnati: 


The Trust Division continues its growth 
as an important section of the bank and is 
constantly expanding . . . Each year shows 
additional use of the facilities of this depart- 


ment by corporations, and the individual 
trusts . . . increase each year in number and 
importance. 
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Lincotn Nationat Bank, Cincinnati: 


During the year 1952 the Trust Department 
continued the steady growth that has been 
maintained over the twenty-six years of its ex- 
istence. 


The Common Trust Fund, which was estab- 
lished in 1951, registered a very satisfactory 
growth during the past year . . . To date this 
operation has more than proved its value. 
Not only have the beneficiaries of the partici- 
pating trusts received many advantages, but 
also it has been possible to achieve many 
operating economies in the Department. 


CLEVELAND Trust Co., Cleveland: 


Our Personal and Corporate Trust Depart- 
ments continue their steady growth. New busi- 
ness has more than offset the steady outflow 
... One of the most gratifying types of new 
business is that which is brought to us by 
corporations which are already our customers 
and which seek new and additional services. 
Similarly, we are impressed by the many in- 
stances of individuals representing successive 
generations of the same family who choose 
us to serve as their executor and trustee. 


In the personal trust field there is a grow- 
ing appreciation of the complexity of per- 
sonal and family economic planning . . . Our 
General Trust Fund ended its seventh year 
with another good record with more than 
1250 trusts holding participations. 


NaTIoNAL City BAnkK, Cleveland: 


The business of the Trust Department 
continues to show steady growth as more 


and more individuals, corporations and in- 
stitutions avail themselves of the wide variety 
of useful and economical trust services offered 
. .. During the year many new wills were 
filed with us in which our bank was desig- 
nated as executor and trustee. . . . Of partic- 
ular interest is the growing acceptance of 
our investment advisory service. . . . Activity 
of the Corporate Trust Division has been 
maintained at a high level... . J At the year 
end the number of employee benefit plans 
in effect and the dollar volume of the funds 
under our supervision were at the highest 
level in the history of the bank. 


Onto Citizens Trust Co., Toledo: 


During the year... an increase in the num- 
ber of accounts and the value of assets managed 
by our Trust Department. Most notable were 
the number of companies that have designa- 
ted the bank as Trustee of their employees’ 
profit-sharing and retirement trusts. 


As a result of our estate planning facilities, 
we have received many new appointments 
as Executor and Trustee. 


The Diversified Trust Fund of The Ohio 
Citizens Trust established 


Company, on 
April 30, 1951, has grown steadily... . An 
additional $2,500 was contributed to the 


Student Investment Trust Fund created by 
The University of Toledo in 1950 from funds 
given by The Ohio Citizens Trust Co. The 
Fund now exceeds $8,000, has become the 
pattern for similar projects in other cities. 


| Dottar Savines & Trust Co., Youngstown: 


The Trust Department continues to be an 


| important part of your bank. During the 
' Past year it has modernized equipment and 


D 


. developed further specialization of personnel. 


| APRIL 1953 


* year. . . . Again this year the trust depart- 
ment reports a profitable increase in busiiness 
by all its divisions. The activity of the de- 
partment is reflected by a total asset value 
of $148,509,000 derived from trusts, estates, 
guardianships, agencies and custodian ac- 
counts. .. . A valuable estate planning and 
management service has resulted in an in- 
creasing number of wills naming the bank 
as executor and trustee. The trust depart- 
ment has also enjoyed an impressive gain in 
corporate trust business. 





. Settling on Estate is an Easy Job for 


an Inexperienced friend or relative OREGON 


U. S. Nationat Bank, Portland: 





The gratifying trend of business to our 
trust department has continued with increas- 
ing volume during 1952. Business handled dur- 
ing the year has been the largest in the 
history of the department, not only in the 
number of estates handled, but also in dollar 
amount ... A team of five trust department 
members held 13 trust forums in various 
towns throughout the state. These forums em- 
brace talks on estate and inheritance taxation 
and wills and trusts . . . Over 2300 people 
were in attendance . . . The year has been a 
fine one for our trust department. 





First Narionat ExcHaANGE 
roe BANK of Zoanoke 


JoMers at Camngrrett ” Bitiom-ou Bed at Phonecr 


More newspaper ads are being reproduced 
in 1952 annual reports. 





OKLAHOMA 


Liperty NATIONAL Bank & Trust Co., PENNSYLVANIA 


Oklahoma City: 


The Trust Department has shown an ap- 
preciable increase in size during the year 
1952. The number of trust accounts as of 
December 31, 1952, totaled 961, as compared 
with 764 at the end of 1951. Total assets in 
the accounts at December 31, 1952, amounted 
to $83,307,000, an increase of $19,716,000 for 
the year. The Department was trustee under 
bond and note issues which had a total value 
of $17,051,000, and custodian for 364 
customers, the value of these securities being 
$71,506.000 (year end figures). 


NorRISTOWN-PENN Trust Co., Norristown: 
Total Trust Funds $24,897,894, 


Oi City NATIONAL BANK, Oil City: 


1952 1951 


Trust Funds Invested $23,740,185 $22,878,772 
Trust Funds 
Uninvested 


$ 1,060,522 $ 882,011 


$24,800,707 $23,760,783 


was 


FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA TrusT Co., 
Philadelphia: 


First NationaAL BANK & Trust Co., Tulsa: 


Record made of trust services. ... 
Personal trusts, both living and testamentary, 
marked increase since last 


In the early 1930’s it became apparent that 
because of new Federal and State tax laws 
large estates were being broken up and some 
method was required to make trust services 


use 


have shown a 









CHARTERED BY CONGRESS 1867 





We invite your use of our Complete Banking 


and Trust Facilities 


NATIONAL SAVINGS »° TRUST COMPANY 


BRUCE BAIRD, President 
15th St. and New York Ave., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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, ere of 
Delawareans benefit 
from the merger of 
two of Delaware’s 
oldest banks — receive 
reliable, personalized 
banking and 


trust service. 


EQUITABLE SECURITY 
TRUST COMPANY 
Main office: 901 Market Street 


6 convenient offices 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


of 


MEMPHIS 


Memphis, Tennessee 


~~ 


-Established 1864 


NORFLEET TURNER, 
President 


TROY BEATTY JR., 
Vice Pres. & Trust Officer 


IRA C. DENTON, 
Trust Officer 








more readily available and attractive to per- 
sons of moderate means . Today, after 
twelve and a half years of operation, the Dis- 
cretionary (Common Trust) Fund has a mar- 
ket value of $68,374,000 and the Legal Fund 
of $13,286,000 or a total of more than $81,- 
000,000. These funds increased by $10,000,000 
during 1952 and more than 3,200 trusts hold 
investments in these Funds. 


For some years now our Trust Investment 
Department has been increasingly successful 
in offering our Investment Supervisory Service 
to customers who do not wish to establish a 
formal trust and who wish to be relieved of 
the burden of the management of investments. 
In recent years, more and more non-profit cor- 
porations are making use of this service. For 
them we act as treasurer, or fiscal agent, keep 
their books, prepare financial statements, make 
up payrolls, file tax returns, pay taxes and do 
other necessary clerical work. We help install 
improved and simplified accounting systems 
and we prepare investment suggestions for 
consideration by the institution’s officers and 
board members, most of them busy men with 
limited time to give to such work. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, we were serving as investment 
advisor in accounts with a total value of 
$103,000,000. 


During 1952 the assets under administration 
in the Personal Trust Department have been 
in excess of $1 billion. The total value of 
assets received during the year in new trusts 
and agency accounts, and as additions to ex- 
isting accounts, was $76,000,000. The income 
collected in 1952 from all assets held by the 
Personal Trust Department totaled $41,000,000. 


Gross earnings of the Personal Trust De- 
partment in 1952 totaled $2,614,211 compared 
with $2,489,045 in 1951. For the fifth con- 
secutive year, the gross earnings of this de- 
partment have set a new record. 


During 1952 eleven new corporate trustee 
and agency appointments were received .. . 
At year-end the Department administered 
obligations outstanding in the hands of the 
public aggregating in principal amount ap- 
proximately $900 million. 


Gross earnings in 1952 were $249,081 com- 
pased with $335,202 for the year 1951. 


Girarp Trust Corn ExcHANGE BANK, 
Philadelphia: 


The assets in our Trust Department ac- 
counts have a value of one billion two hundred 
million dollars. 


More than 11,000 beneficiaries receive in- 
come regularly from the Trust Department — 
not only men, women and children but many 
educational institutions and charities and or- 
ganizations of other kinds whose investments 
we manage. For them we collected and dis- 
tributed over forty-seven million dollars of in- 
come during the year 1952, making a total of 
93,000 separate payments. 


As usual, we paid out large sums of trust 
principal Total principal payments, 
especially in estate and inheritance taxes, and 
distributions amounted to more than $400,- 
000,000... 


We received in new trust accounts and 
additions to existing ones a total of $68,- 
000,000. While estate administration is a big 
part of our work, there is actually more trust 
business placed in our hands by living cus- 
tomers who want to make use of our invest- 










ments, custodian or trust services during their 
own lives . Fifty-three per cent of all 
accounts in our Trust Department are less 
than $50,000 . . . Total fees for all of our 
Personal and Corporate Trust services amount- 
ed to $3,726,000 in 1952. This was $106,000 
more than in 195] and almost a million dol- 
lars more than the average for the five years 
prior to 1951. On the other hand, the ex- 
penses of handling trust business have like- 
wise increased. 








Corporate trust business contributes a valu- § 





able share of Trust Department income. We 
are beginning a program of increased mechan- 
ization of corporate trust services which we 
expect will improve operations, reduce costs 
and attract new business .. . 








In 1952 we were appointed trustee of a 
greater number of pension and profit-sharing 
plans and employee welfare funds than in any 
other year. 










The trusts which we administer vary from 
those involving only a few workers and con- 
tributions of less than $1,000 a year to some 
with contributions of more than a_ million 
dollars a year. Depending upon the number 
of employees and the nature of the plan, some 
of the trusts we administer are funded through 
life insurance or annuity contracts purchased 
from insurance companies. Others are funded 
with cash sums which are invested and man- 
aged by our Trust Department, as, for exam- 
ple, this Bank’s own profit-sharing plan for 
employees . . 














There are well over 200 family businesses 
— close corporations, proprietorships or part 
nerships — which are owned in whole or in 
part by accounts in our Trust Department 
These holdings are valued conservatively a 


more than $66,000,000 ... 


Our Diversified or Common Trust Fund 
are now thirteen years old and have, we be 
lieve, proved successful as a medium of in 
vestment for smaller trust accounts. The tw 
Funds operated by our Trust Departmen 
(one for accounts where the trustees have ful 
investment discretion; the other for trust: 
where investments are restricted to the so 
called “legal list”) were established on Decem 
ber 1, 1939. More and more trusts have made 
use of the Funds so that on December 1 
1952 they had grown to more than $74,000,000 
and the trust accounts which were invested 


in them numbered 3,174. 













The records of our Diversified Funds are an 
open book, since we publish every year é 
complete report on each Fund for the infor- 
mation of beneficiaries and others interested 
in the participating trusts. These yearly re 
ports show securities owned, transactions dur 
ing the year, market value, and income earned 










Through diversification the risks inheren 
in individual securities are averaged out ani 
the possibility of serious loss from an eco 
nomic setback or from disaster which migh 
fall upon a single company is minimized. 








Another branch of our business which ha 
been growing rapidly is Investment Advisor 
Service . . . designed for accounts of $50.00 
and over. 


Lanp Titte Bank & Trust Co., Philadelphia 


The favorable trend with respect to net 
and desirable accounts continued durin 
1952. . . . Participation in our Statutory Com 
mon Trust Fund, which is confined to lege 
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» Trust 
| powers, is now shared by 1,148 trusts. The 
) aggregate market value of the investments of 
| these two Funds now exceeds $16,000,000. 


' ments 
trusts, particularly those of moderate size, a 


investments, and our Discretionary Common 
Fund with unrestricted investment 


invest- 
participating 


The broad diversification of the 
in both Funds affords 


higher degree of principal protection and 


| regularity of reasonable income than could 


be attained by such trusts separately. 


Our Corporate Trust Department’s income 
showed a small decline over that of the 
previous year, and very little new business 
was received in this department during 1952. 
It is difficult for Philadelphia trust companies 
to compete with New York trust companies 
for this class of business on account of New 
York Stock Exchange rules. 


PENNSYLVANIA Co. FoR BANKING & TrustTs, 
Philadelphia: 


The past fiscal year, our 116th of fiduciary 
activities, has shown marked growth in our 
Trust and Agency functions, and a new 
high mark of $2,308,345 in commissions, an 
increase of $169,891 over last year. 


Excluding the very large growth in Invest- 
ment Trusts for which we act as agent or 
custodian, new funds in the amount of 
$41,118,550 came under the management of 
the Department in its various capacities 
while $19,424,400 was paid out in distribu- 
tion, leaving a net gain of $21,694,150. Some 
idea of the volume of our trust operations 
may be had from our income collections in 
all capacities which aggregated $46,847,403 
in the past twelve months. 


New wills naming us in a fiduciary capacity 
have continued to be received at a very sat- 
isfactory rate. . . . We held our second 
Women’s Financial Forum last spring when 
the attendance averaged over 800 for each 
of the three afternoon sessions. 


The annual contributions to pension funds 
are now runnning at a substantial rate and 


‘the business is expanding month by month. 


As one of the pioneers in the establish- 
ment of Common Trust Funds, we are glad 
to report that our two funds are continuing 
to grow and to prove increasingly helpful 
to the smaller and moderate-sized estate. Our 
Diversified Trust Fund, now in its twelfth 
year, had assets of $67,321,764 as of the 
close of this fiscal year, as contrasted with 
$56,700,001 on November 30th, 1951, a gain 
of some 19%. The Legal Common Trust Fund 
assets amounted to $17,224,151, a gain of 
15% in the year. Together these two Funds 
aggregate $84,545,915 with 3,812 trust ac- 
counts participating. 


Not only have these common funds simpli- 
fied our administration work, but they have 
been of great advantage to the smaller trusts 
in affording wide investment diversification 
and, at the same time, a fair rate of income. 


1952 1951 
Income from Trusts __ $2,441,952 $2,287,419 


Paitapetpuia Nationa BANK, Philadelphia: 


The year 1952 witnessed the expansion of 
our Trust Division. All phases of Personal, 
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Pension, and Corporate Trust services are now 
provided. The Personal Trust Department 
has added materially to its volume of business 
for both old and new customers of the Bank. 
The Corporate Trust Department, which repre- 
sents a recent consolidation of corporate 
trustee and agency services, likewise showed 
a very encouraging increase in business. 


Proviwent Trust Co., Philadelphia: 


Gross commissions and fees received by our 
Trust Department were $1,612,598 in 1952. 
This was a reduction of $93,188 from the 
record figures reported a year ago and re- 
flected the lesser amount of terminal principal 
commissions ... 


The amount of new business placed on our 
books during 1952 and new appointments 
of the Company to act as executor and trustee 
under wills to become operative in the future 
continued substantial and satisfactory . . . 


Substantial progress is being made toward 
increasing the business of our Corporate Trust 
Division. 


Reat Estate Trust Co., Philadelphia: 


The Trust Department maintained its record 
of profitable operations, in the year 1952. 
(Trust Department fees and commissions 
$312,193 compared to $291,362 in 1951) ... 
Our Discretionary Common Trust Fund on 
November 30, 1952, had a market value of 
$2,575,242. 


TRADESMENS NATIONAL BANK & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia: 


The Trust Department completed a year 
of further progress, recording continued 
growth in its principal divisions. In particu- 
lar, our Trust Officers are increasingly parti- 
cipating with customers, their attorneys, and 
life insurance underwriters working in the 
field of estate planning. . . . The past year 
also witnessed a gratifying increase in the 
number of pension, profit-sharing, and other 
employee welfare plans. . . . Small and medi- 
um-sized trusts continue to benefit from . . 
our two common trust funds. Participants 
are provided with a more liberal income while 
the bank has been able to effect economies 
through its more simplified administration. 
. . . Both the Discretionary Common Trust 
Fund and the Legal Investment Common 
Trust Fund recorded moderate growth during 
the year. 


Finetity Trust Co., Pittsburgh: 


Your Company has continued its steady 
growth in 1952. . . . On December 31, 1952, 
total trust funds were $306,886,547. . . . For 
the first time our total trust funds now ex- 
ceed $300,000,000. More and more individuals 
and attorneys of Western Pennsylvania are 
using the facilities of our estate planning 
division of the Trust Department and naming 
us executor and trustee under their wills 
and trust agreements. A substantial 
volume of new investment management ac- 
counts has been established during the year. 


1952 1951 
Total Trust Funds $306,886,547 $292,400,610 


MELLon Nationat Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: 


The Personal Trust Department reported 
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JIMMY DURANTE 
says: 
“T certainly hope you’ll give to the 
American Cancer Society. 

“I know what cancer can do. It 
took the life of my partner, Lou 
Clayton, and it strikes one in five 
Americans. 

“So, just address an envelope like 
I did—to ‘Cancer,’ care of the post- 
master of your town. Slip in 
as much as you can afford. 
From then on the American 
Cancer Society will do 
the job. 

“Give now. Whatever you can 
spare is badly needed.” 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
of BIRMINGHAM 


Alabama’s 
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Bank 
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at the end of the year the largest amount 
of assets in its history. While most of the 
growth in 1952 was in the field of pension 
trusts, which continued to expand at a rapid 
rate, all other types of business remain at or 
above previous peaks. 


The estate planning division has been further 
developed to handle the increasing demand 
for this type of service, and the number of 
new accounts received during the year has 
exceeded all previous records. 


Because of additional space provided by 
new quarters, the Corporate Trust Depart- 
ment has been able to expand its merchaniza- 
tion program with improved results, particu- 
larly for customers of the stock transfer and 
dividend paying divisions. 


Peopies First NATIONAL BANK & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh: 


Trust funds under administration at the 
end of the year total $200,365,852, an increase 
of $11,218,672 over 1951 ... The trend toward 
the establishment of charitable and educa- 
tional funds by corporations has resulted in 
a substantial expansion of our services. 

During the year, we 
established Common 
Trust Fund B for the 
investment of funds of 
trusts and  guardian- 
ships where our invest- 
ment powers are limit- 
ed to those prescribed 
by law. Our Common 
Trust Fund A contin- 
ues to be an excellent 
investment medium for 
moderate-sized trust 
funds where we have 
broad discretionary 
powers of investment. 


Gross INCOME 1952 


loterest 
on 
Loans 


49.1% 


Real Estate 13.5% 
Other 35.6% 
Union NATIONAL BANK, 

Pittsburgh: 


The Trust 
ment again reported 
progress with new ac- 
counts showing an in- 


Depart- 


crease over the preced- 
ing year. 


BerKs County Trust 
Co., Reading: 

The earnings of the 
Trust Department 
amounted’ to $185,003 
(compared to $184,781 
in 1951). During 1952, 
we terminated and dis- 
tributed the assets of 
180 trust accounts for 
a total principal sum of 
$1,579,197, compar- 
ed with 159 accounts 
for a total of $2,179,189 
in 1951. To offset this 
maturing of trust es- 
tates, there were ob- 
tained 182 new trust ac- 
counts, for a total of 


American Security & 

Trust Co., Washing- 

ton, D. C. (T. & E. 
3/52 p. 212) 


$3,270,959, compared to last year’s report of 
136 new accounts for an initial value of 
$2,915,969 . . . Book value of individual trusts 
was $42,558,418 on December 31, 1952, and 
Corporate trusts $5,492,716. 
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ScraNTON LACKAWANNA Trust Co., Scranton: 


As of December 31, 1952, the book value of 
trust assets was: Cash in Bank $1,680,528; 
Government Bonds $7,127,736; Municipal and 
Corporate Bonds $10,092,970; Preferred 
Stocks $6,242,744; Common Stocks $16,005,- 
148; Real Estate $6,471,208; Common Legal 
Fund $2,404,604; Common Statutory Fund 
“A” $2,759,120; Miscellaneous $1,934,534 ... 
(These assets include) 710,000 shares of com- 
mon: stocks in 397 different issues and 85,600 
shares of preferred stocks in 137 different is- 
sues which must be continuously followed. 
. . . The two common trust funds are excel- 
lent media of investments for small trusts up 
to $100,000 . . . The legal fund had 461 par- 
ticipants and the other fund had 172 
Compensation for Trust Services $290,736 com- 
pared with $287,156 in 1951). 


First NATIONAL BANK & Trust Co., 
Waynesboro: 


Individual Trust Funds $8,921,001. 


Miners NATIONAL BANK, Wilkes-Barre: 


1952 1951 
$30,871,930 $26,968,915 


Individual Trusts 


WEsTERN NATIONAL BANK, York: 


1952 1951 


$11,684,923 $12,091,407 
610,000 


Trust Funds 


Individual 
Corporate 


RuiopE ISLAND 


Ruope Istanp HospitaAt Trust Co., 
Providence: 


The past year has been one of the best 
that the Trust Department has had... All 
divisions have shown growth . . . The number 
of pension trusts placed*with us is increas- 
ing . 

Rhode Islanders are still deprived of the 
benefits that would accrue to those depending 
on the income from small trusts, because of 
the lack of necessary legislation to permit the 
establishment of the so-called Common Trust 
Fund, in spite of its wide acceptance in 39 
other states, including Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. We feel that it is highly desirable 
that Rhode Island banks be permitted to 
establish common trust funds and we look for- 
ward hopefully to favorable legislative action. 


TENNESSEE 
NaTIONAL BANK OF CoMMERCE, Memphis: 
The business of the Trust Department has 
shown steady growth from year to year. 
Union Pianters NationAL Bank, Memphis: 


Our 


a fine growth, and it has steadily expanded 
its services to our individual and corporate 


Trust Department continues to show 


customers. 


Each day, more corporations recognize the 


many advantages of establishing pension, 
profit sharing, and charitable trusts. We are 
emphasizing this service and have received 
a number of new appointments of this na- 


ture. 


First AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, Nashville: 


The volume of trust business—estates, per- 
sonal trusts, corporate and pension trusts— 


being administered by the Trust Department 
continues to increase, both in number of ac- 
counts and in the amount of assets. 


Gross income and net earnings of the 
Department during 1952 exceeded those of 
any previous year. 


Tuirp NATIONAL Bank, Nashville: 


New Trust Department business obtained 
has again reached higher levels than ever 
before, and the potential of the wills and 
trust agreements naming Third National, which 
have been filed during the year, far exceeds 
that of any similar period. Trust department 
activities have been accelerated and because 
of the growing volume of business further 
expansion of the department has been neces- 
sary. 


As executor, trustee, administrator, 


todian, escrow agent, trustee for pension and 


cus- 


profit sharing trusts, transfer agent and regis- 
trar for corporations, Third National is serv- 
ing a constantly growing clientele and con- 
tributing much to the conservation, protection 
and enhancement of the wealth of this area... 
The Women’s Finance Forum drew large and 
attentive audiences to each of the four sessions, 


TEXAS 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL Bank, Dallas: 


The Trust Department continued its trend 
of satisfactory growth and expansion 
An approximate 25% increase in value of 
trust assets administered during the year has 
increases 


been accompanied by appropriate 


in revenue. 

An increasing number of people are desig: 
nating the bank as executor and trustee un- 
der their wills . . 

This department has been particularly ac- 
tive, in regard to the planning and administra- 
tion of pension and profit-sharing trusts. 

In other fields of service for both institu- 
tional and individual clients, this department 
has been very active in stock transfer, bond 
and coupon paying, estate planning, common 
trust operations, investment agency and similar 
activities. 


Repustic NATIONAL BANK, Dallas: 


Our Trust Department continues to show 
a substantial growth. . . . In 1951, a Common 
Trust Fund was established as an additional 
service for our trust accounts. ... J A dditions 
to the Fund and earnings for the participating 
trusts have been satisfactory. 


Estate Planning has been an importanl 
contributory factor in the development of the 
Trust Department. . . . Our relationships with 
attorneys, life underwriters and accountants 
in this phase of operations have been most 
cordial and the splendid cooperation received 
from all Directors, Stockholders and othet 
departments of the Bank has been very grati: 
fying. Services as Trustee and Paying 
Agent, Registrar and Dividend Disbursing 
Agent, constitute an important part of oul 
trust volume. 

Earnings of the Department have increased 
each year and further gains are expected as 
additional appointments occur. 


TRUSTS AND ESTATES 
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Texas BANK & Trust Co., Dallas: 


Trust Department business in 1952 was 300% 
greater than 1951 . . . 334% increase in 
income . . . The Trust Department produced 
2.5% ($44,985) of the Bank’s gross income. 


' Fort Wortu NatTionat Bank, Fort Worth: 


The growing acceptance of the beneficial 


' services of the Trust Department was more 


pronounced in 1952 than in any previous 
year. .« « e 


To provide a more understandable picture 
of the Trust Department’s activities during 
| 1952, the charts (four trust charts appear in 
| the report) reflect the general types of prop- 
erty and investments held in the various ac- 
counts, the diversification of investments held 
in our Common Trust Fund, and in a broad 
sense, show who our Trust Department cus- 
}tomers are and how the department serves 
} them. 


A substantial proportion (44 per cent) 
of the department’s accounts were established 
| to operate during the lifetime of those per- 

sons creating the trusts. . . . Real estate 
represents 24 per cent of the total trust 
assets. Included in this item are ranches which 
are managed and operated by the Trust De- 
partment as well as numerous producing and 
non-producing royalty and other oil and gas 
interests owned by the various trusts... . 
The establishment of 6 per cent of our ac- 
counts was motivated by the laudable human 
desire to help those who are less fortunate. 
These accounts include endowments for col- 
leges, hospitals, homes for the old and young, 
clubs and other worth while charities. 


One hundred and _ forty-three Common 
Trust Fund accounts with an average invest- 
ment of $22,199.68 were participating in the 
benefits offered by this modern trust invest- 
ment facility as of November 29, 1952. Our 
Common Trust Fund produces reasonable in- 
come and provides stability of principal 
through a well balanced and diversified in- 
vestment program for even the smallest parti- 
cipating trust. 


Gross earnings of the department increased 
8.57 per cent over 1951, and the value of 
personal trust increased 11.23 per 
cent for the same period. The average annual 
increase in gross earnings for the past ten 
years has been 16.91 per cent, and the 
average annual increase in personal trust 
assets for the same period has been 16.39 
per cent. 


assets 


Seconn Nationat Bank, Houston: 


The trust department of a large city bank 
1s of vital importance to the continued de- 
velopment of the institution. It is slow of 
gtowth by its very nature, but every day wit- 
nesses expanding opportunities and new fields 
of service... . At present, we are administer- 
ing fiduciary accounts having assets well in 
excess of $150 million. 


AtaMo Nationat Banx, San Antonio: 


The bank’s Trust Department, which occu- 
pied space in the basement, having become 
overcrowded, was moved to new quarters on 
ithe third floor of the building where its busi- 
ness could be handled to better advantage. 
'The rooms formerly occupied by the Trust 
Department in the basement, were recon- 
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structed and made into the present Cactus 
Room for the convenience especially of the 
out-of-town customers and their wives. 


Frost NATIONAL BANK, San Antonio: 


The year 1952 was one of satisfactory 
growth and activity for the Trust Department. 
As is the case with most trust departments 
of banks, the greatest volume of activity is 
in acting as executor or trustee of estates, 
and as agent in the management of real estate 
and securities. 


On October 31, 1952, our First Common 
Trust Fund completed its second fiscal year, 
with total assets of $966,118. Investments are 
diversified among bonds, real estate notes, 
common and preferred stocks. The fund has 
proven advantageous as an investment for 
small and medium-sized trusts. 


The best indication of the growth of our 
Trust Department is the increase in trust 
assets shown in the chart (shows less than 
$3 million in 1932, regular increase each five 
year period to more than $16 million at end 
7 a 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, San Antonio: 


With completion of our enlarged and most 
modern Trust Department’s quarters on the 
third floor about a year ago, this important 
part of the Bank’s services has expanded con- 
siderably; estate administration, trusteeships, 
various other fiduciary activities, services to 
pension trusts, to corporations and municipal- 
ities, living and insurance trusts, all are ex- 
tensively used. 


VIRGINIA 


Lyncusurc Trust & Savincs BANK, 
Lynchburg: 

The gross income from this department 
amounted to $118,859, an increase of about 
41% over the preceding year. While about 
70,000 of this income arose from principal 
commissions or other non-recurring items, it is 


American 





TR OSk" m 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


anticipated that the income in 1953 from this 
same source will approximate the 1952 figure. 

The Discretionary Common Trust Fund com- 
pleted its second year’s operation October 
3lst. This method of handling medium sized 
and smaller trusts continues highly satisfac- 
tory ... the cost of handling these accounts 
in this manner permits the acceptance of 
business that heretofore had not been feasible. 
There are now 102 accounts participating in 
this Common Trust, the market value of the 
assets being approximately $2,100,000. 


In April the Trust Department held a Wo- 
man’s Finance Forum consisting of four 
weekly meetings . . . This program was en- 
thusiastically received as was evidenced by 
the excellent attendance, the interest in the 
questions asked following each of the lec- 
tures, and the many expressions of apprecia- 
tion of the meetings. It is contemplated that a 
similar forum will be held sometime during 
this year. 


NATIONAL BANK OF ComMERCE, Norfolk: 


The Trust Department has continued its 
past steady growth. To further assist 
our customers in the planning of their es- 
tates, we have this past year added three 
more full-time qualified persons to our Trust 
| 


On November 18, 1952, the Department 
held its Second Annual Finance Forum at- 
tended by approximately four hundred women. 

At the suggestion of the cooperating 
women’s clubs, the 1952 Forum began early 
in the morning, included a luncheon, and 
continued until four o’clock; . . . reports to 
the bank have been most favorable. 


The year 1952 marked the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary of our Trust Department. This 
department, acquired in 1927, consisted, at 
that time, of five employees administering 
assets aggregating less than $5,000,000. To- 
day the Department has grown until the 
assets under its supervision total over $50,- 
000,000 and the full-time trust personnel 
numbers twenty-seven. 


pany 


A regional trust operation offering complete 
personal and corporate services 


Member F.D.I.C.—Federal Reserve System 
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Our Common Trust Fund completed its 
fifth successful year of service October 31, 
1952, and now has 212 participating ac- 
counts in a Fund in excess of $4,500,000. 
The bank’s foresight in the establishment of 
the first Common Trust Fund in Virginia is 
attested by the fact that there are now five 
such Funds in the State. The earnings on the 
assets in the Fund have been most ssatis- 
factory. 






























The past year saw the creation of addi- 
tional Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans in 
which your bank is acting as trustee. 


First & Mercuants NATIONAL BANK, 
Richmond: 


Our trust activities continued to expand 
in 1952. In fact, this Department administered 
the largest volume of new business in its 
entire history. The Department makes an 
important contribution to the bank’s earnings 
. . - While our Trust Department handled a 
considerable number of very modest estates 
in 1952, it also qualified as Executor and 
Trustee of what we believe to be the largest 
estate ever administered in the State of 
Virginia. 

STaTE-PLANTERS BANK & Trust Co., 
Richmond: 


Our trust business continues to grow. 
Volume this year as in the past has shown 
a steady increase and the total results from 
an operational standpoint and otherwise have 
been most satisfactory. 


On November first our Common Trust Fund 
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was established and is now in operation. 
This brings to a large number of trust ac- 
counts the added advantages of broader in- 
vestment diversification and greater super- 
vision without extra cost. There is also the 
possibility of better earnings for the income 
beneficiaries interested in the accounts parti- 
cipating in the trust. 


The dollar volume of new wills filed with 
us exceeds that of any previous year. 


First NatTIoNAL ExcHANGE BANK, Roanoke: 


The year 1952 brought a large volume of 
new business to the Trust Department. The 
number of new wills and trust agreements 
received during 1952 increased substantially 
over any prior year, estimated to represent 
property values in excess of $6 million. The 
number of accounts and the volume of trust 
business actually put on the books during 
the past twelve months also established a 
new high for any one year. . . . Employee 
pension and profit-sharing trusts increased 
materially during 1952. Profit-sharing and 
retirement plans are becoming increasingly 
popular, and the services rendered by the 
bank in the management of these funds can 
be of great benefit to businesses in our 
territory. The Common Trust Fund provides 
an excellent medium for the investment of 
profit-sharing and retirement funds. In addi- 
tion, the Trust Department has been named 
fiscal agent or paying agent for a number 
of municipal bond issues, and it is antici- 
pated that this type of service will be ex- 
panded in the future. 


The Common Trust Fund, established to 
facilitate investment management of moder- 
ate sized trusts, continues to be an important 
factor in trust operations. The Fund, which 
started on November 1, 1949 with total in- 
vestments of $419,580, has now grown to 
$1,756,577.71 with 149 trusts participating. 


On October 31, 1952, the end of the last fiscal 
year, the Fund was invested as follows: 


TRUST SERVICE EXCLUSIVELY 


AMOUNT PER CEN! 
Coee ce | Re 80 
Government Bonds _.... 375,092.19 21.35 
Real Estate Mortgages. 348,373.72 19.83 
Preferred Stocks _.... 60,516.25 3.45 
CoMMON STOCKS: 
Bank, Public Utility 
and Insurance _...__ 324,106.50 18.45 
Industrial 634,496.25 36.1) 
Total _..... $1,756,577.71 100% 


The bank again conducted two trust for 
ums. Both meetings were well attended ang 
the series of forums has played a significa 
part in stimulating new Trust business. 


1952 Change 


Trust Resources $19,637,383 + $1,463,7% 


ENTITY tr Oop EEE RD NEON Y 


WASHINGTON 


NaTIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, Seattle: 


noteworthy gains in 1952, surpassing othe 

years in the number of new active account 

entered on its books, the value of propert}’ 
placed in trust, and total commissions receive) 
for its services. 


| 
The Trust Department continued to makq) 
i 
j 
| 


To better serve smaller accounts, the def) 
partment established its 
Fund, which as of the date of its fifth annuaf’ 
report, dated October 31, 1952, showed asset 
held for 396 trusts participating in the fum 
in the amount of $7,361,334, as compared will 
$6,214,872 for the previous year. 


Diversified Trus}) 


Paciric NATIONAL BANK, Seattle: 


The importance of our Trust Departmer 
is evidenced by the marked growth in th 
value of assets under its administration an 
the increasing number of customers. Thi 
increased activity is reflected in a greate 
contribution to the earnings of the bank. .. 
More individuals and corporations are avai 





Detroit Trust Company, with its many years of experience 
in every phase of trust business, is especially qualified 
to serve in any situation requiring a Michigan fiduciary. 


DETROIT TRUST COMPANY 


FORT STREET at SHELBY 


50 Years of Trust Experience 


DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
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18.45 


.80— vised agency accounts, 
21.358 trusts under wills, charitable foundations and 
19.83§ pension and deferred profit-sharing trusts. . . . 
3.458 Because of the recent 






ing themselves of our services under super- 
living trusts and 


trend toward the 
establishment of profit-sharing trusts, pros- 
pects are promising for additional business 
of this type. 


36.1) | SEATTLE Trust & Savincs BAnk, Seattle: 
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The Trust Department has completed its 
forty-eighth consecutive year and is one of 
the most active and major divisions of the 
Bank, which was the first in the State to be 
chartered as a trust company in 1905. More 
business is now on the books than ever be- 


| fore and gross operating revenues in 1952 sur- 
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passed the record total of 1951 by 12%, while 
the assets entrusted to our administration in- 
creased 16%. The number of trusts under 
administration, number of new trusts accepted, 
and the number of appointments received un- 
der new wills drawn during the year likewise 
reached new highs. Over the past six years, 
trust operating income has increased 76% and 
trust assets 65%. 


NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON, Tacoma: 


The increasing importance of this depart- 
ment is very evident to your officers and 


| directors. While earnings are not large, never- 


| theless the department is making a very 


fne contribution to the over-all picture in 
servicing accounts on our books and de- 
veloping new business. 


WISCONSIN 


MarsHALL & ItstEY BANK, Milwaukee: 


A substantial increase in total assets under 
the supervision of our Trust Department . 
The Discretionary Common Trust Fund estab- 
lished last year is gaining acceptance in 
trusts which might otherwise not derive the 
benefits of investment diversification because 
of their limited size. More and more com- 
panies are taking advantage of our stock 
transfer and dividend disbursing agency ser- 


— —_——. 


vices and of our advice and experience in the 
handling of pension and profit sharing trusts. 


AUSTRALIA 


Executor TrusTEE & AcEeNcy Co., 
of South Australia, Ltd. Adelaide: 


The growth of our business has been well 
maintained and the gross earnings show an 
increase of £11,767 as compared with the 
previous year. 

The abnormal increase (£18,726) in ex- 
penses is due principally to the effect of the 
cost of living increases on salaries. 

The value of the new business for the 
year ended 30th June last was £2,014,101. 

Trust and Agency Funds under administra- 
tion on June 30, 1952 were $16,551,307, in- 
vested as follows: 


Loans secured by Mortgage of 


peel Sete 950,088 
Australian and British Government 

Securities —__.. 4,952,851 
I) Re a 3,587,559 
Shares in and Debentures of vari- 

ous Companies; Station Proper- 

ties and other Securities _....... 6,786,716 
Fixed Deposits and Current Ac- 

counts at Bankers at Credit of 

Tet Aww: 274,093 


Public confidence in the Company is shown 
by the growth of Trust Funds in its care:— 


30th June, 1895 £482,987 
30th June, 1900 _.._._ £654,500 
30th June, 1920 _... £4,568,145 
30th June, 1930 __....._.. _ £10,036,608 
30th June, 1940 _....__. £12,253,449 
30th June, 1950 _......... £15,470,636 
30th June, 1952 _...... £16,551,307 


BERMUDA 
Bank OF Bermupa, Ltp., Hamilton: 


Trust Department income £33,853 (compared 
to £21,273 in 1951). Trust Department ex- 
penses £30,007 (compared with £24,197 in 
1951. Figures for both years are as of June 
30th). 
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CANADA 


ADMINISTRATION AND Trusts Co., 
Montreal, Que.: 


Estates, Trusts, Agencies and Custodian- 
ships $159,855,521 (compared with $149,185,- 
695 in 1951). 


BrockKvILLE Trust & Savincs Co., 
Brockville, Ont.: 


Estates, Trusts and Agencies Account: 
$2,689,552 (compared with $2,982,966 in 1951). 


CANADA PERMANENT Trust Co., Toronto, Ont.: 


This has been another year of new records 
in the business of the Company. Over $20,- 
000,000 of assets came into our care in 1952 
and after allowing for distribution to bene- 
ficiaries, the net increase was over $13,000,000, 
bringing the total of our assets under ad- 
ministration to $103,541,000 as of December 
31st last. 


Our net profits after taxes were $138,875 
also the largest on record, and this result was 
accomplished in spite of the heaviest burden of 
taxation that the Company has ever had to 
carry. Our provision for taxes on our 1952 
profits was over three times the amount of 
our taxes at their peak (1945) during the 
Second World War. While this is due largely 
to increased profits, yet even if the profits 
had been the same as in 1945, our taxes would 
be 27% higher now. After deducting the in- 
come from éur invested capital, our profit in 
the administration of estates and trusts was 
well under $1.00 on every $1,000 of assets in 
our care, a very modest return for the work 
and responsibility involved. 





“WHY DELAWARE?” Tax and trust 
laws of the State of Delaware 
facilitate the accumulation, man- 
agement and conservation of . 
Property by corporations and 


non-residents. Write for “Why 


Delaware?” our new booklet sum- 
marizing these benefits. 


WILMINGTON 
Trust Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Capital Funds. . . $ 21,671,806 
Total Assets... . $215,686,075 
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Canapa Trust Co., London, Ont.: 


Estates, Trusts and Agencies Account: $140,- 
845,804 (compared with $129,782,190 in 1951). 


CENTRAL Trust Co. or CANADA: 
Moncton, N.B.: 


. . . Higher earnings and continued growth 
in all departments . . . Estates, Trusts and 
Agencies under administration $13,384,917 
(compared with $12,362,469 in 1951). 


CHARTERED Trust Co., Toronto, Ont.: 


The total of estates, trusts and agencies un- 
der administration has doubled in the last five 
years and now stands at the total of $62,- 
626,512. The net profit of the Company was 
the highest on record, being $308,736. 


Crown Trust Co., Toronto, Ont.: 


Because of a substantial increase in the 
volume of business, our gross earnings during 
the year increased $170,775, but the increased 
cost of doing business and rendering a high 
quality of service to clients — plus higher 
taxation — have largely offset this increase in 
earnings. 

The volume of business under our admin- 
istration has during the past year reached an 
all-time high: $109,347,526, compared with 
$107,189,571 in 1951. 


Eastern Trust Co., Halifax, N. S.: 


Net earnings for the year amounted to 
$251,741, which constitutes a record 
Estates, Trusts and Agencies under admin- 
istration reached $106,878,451, having increased 
over $6,000,000 during the year. 
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INSURANCE TRUSTS 
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Investment Advisory Service 
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Transfer Agent Registrar 
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Canada Permanent Trust Co. 


GENERAL TRUST OF CANADA, Montreal, Que.: 


Estates, Trusts and Agencies $101,728,336 
(compared to $93,728,619 in 1951). 


LamBton Trust Co., Sarnia, Ont.: 


Estates, Trusts and Agencies: $2,186,670 
(compared with $2,176,030 in 1951). 


Montreat Trust Co., Montreal, Que.: 


Assets under administration held for Estates, 
Trusts and Agencies were $974,010,086 (com- 
pared with $959,590,354 in 1951). 


Our business recorded a satisfactory growth 
. .. We have received a large number of new 
appointments as Trustee for Bond and De- 
benture Issues and as Stock Transfer Agents 
and Registrars. The expansion of this phase 
of our business should be stimulated this year 
as many foreign corporations doing business 
in Canada are believed to be giving serious 
consideration to listing their shares on Stock 
Exchanges in this country. 


Our Pension Division, established four years 
ago, is now making an important contribution 
to our business. Many of Canada’s leading 
corporations have appointed us as Trustees. 
This department has developed rapidly and 
we expect a growing demand for its services 
in the future. 


During the year the aggregate value of 
property held for Estates, Trusts and Agencies 
increased $14,419,009. This is a net increase 
. . . The total of new business entrusted to 
our care is much in excess of this figure. 


New appointments as Executors and Trustees 
of Wills continue at an increasing rate. Many 
of these are from beneficiaries of estates and 
trusts presently in our care. 










Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


NaTIONAL Trust Co. Ltp., Toronto, Ont.: 


Estates, Trusts & Agencies: $384,046,532 
(compared to $373,851,277 in 1951). 


Premier Trust Co., Toronto, Ont.: 
Estates, Trusts and Agencies $6,999,120. 
Roya. Trust Co., Montreal, Que.: 


Estates, Trusts and Agency Accounts under 
administration amounted to $1,110,424,138 
(compared to $1,038,325,447 in 1951). 


Our very conservative methods provide as- 
surance that the actual worth of these assets 
under administration exceeds substantially the 
figure at which they are recorded. 


Societe NATIONALE DE FIDUCIE, 
Montreal, Que.: 


Assets under administration (Estate, Trusts 
and Agencies) $34,844,360 (compared to $33,- 
380,448 in 1951). 


STerRLING Trusts Corp., Toronto, Ont.: 


During the year the Corporation received 
its fair share of new appointments and al- 
though an unusual number of Estates, Trusts 
and Agencies were closed out, Assets at the 
close of the year totalled $8,187,870, substan- 
tially higher than the total for the previous 
year. 


Toronto GENERAL Trusts Corp., 
Toronto, Ont.: 


Assets held for Estates, Trusts and Agencies 
of $323,507,555, a net gain of $23,675,190 


Vicror1A AND Grey Trust Co., Lindsay, Ont.: 


Funds and investments held in trust were 
$7,645,083 (compared with $7,247,000 in 1951) 


WeEsTERN Trust Co., Winnipeg, Man.: 


Assets of estates, trusts and agencies heli 
for administration and liquidation: $3,532,45) 
(compared with $3,514,237 in 1951). 


WarTerRLoo Trust & Savincs Co., 
Waterloo, Ont.: 


The continued expansion of business through: 
out Canada in 1952 is clearly reflected in the 
increased earnings and impressive totals of the 
Company’s Annual Report. 


Guaranteed Funds, represented by Deposits 
and Guaranteed Investment Receipts, show a! 
increase of $1,330,840.00, bringing the tota 
at the end of the year to $30,632,680.74. The 
totals of our Trusts and Estates Department 
show an increase of $1,405,702, bringing the 
erand total at the end of the year to $19; 
275,220. 
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Investment Research Variations 
Emphasized at Mutual 
Conference 


Pointing out that research and invest- 
ment functions are organized in many 
different ways, D. Moreau Barringer, 
Chairman of the Delaware Fund, Inc., 
stated at the Second West Coast Mutual 
Fund Conference held on March 9, 10 
and 11 at the Hotel Biltmore in Los 
Angeles, that “there are almost as many 
ways of setting up this function as there 
are funds.” Some managements them- 
selves establish complete staffs of 
analysts, researchers and economists, 
while others may go to the other ex- 
treme and delegate almost all of these 
chores to outside investment counsel. 
This, is, of course, what makes the task 
of detailed comparative cost analysis of 
fund management functions almost im- 
possible. 


Kenneth S. Chairman of 
Group Securities, Inc., further empha- 
sed mutual fund variations in objec- 
tives and policies. Terming the three 
main reasons for investing “unfriendly” 
—i.e., maximum stability, income and 
appreciation—he cautioned that no one 
mutual fund could possibly suit the 
requirements of all investors, since the 
relative importance of each of these 
factors would be determined by the 
needs and desires of the individual. It 
is therefore of primary concern that 
commencing with the fund’s directors 
down through the national wholesaler 
to the retailer the fund’s objectives be 
clearly delineated and understood. And 
the latter, knowing his client, can assure 
him of the proper “fit” for his pariicu- 
lar circumstances. 


Gaston, 


The variation theme was carried out 
to the final step, when Milton Fox-Mar- 
tin, Manager of the Central Mutual 
Funds Department of Kidder, Peabody 
\Co., described six representative differ- 
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Ancillary Trust Service 
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ent types of investors such as were to 
be found in a large cosmopolitan com- 
munity. Many first generation clients 
from other lands present additional 
problems in this great “melting pot” 
and a linguistic survey disclosed that 
twelve different languages were spoken 
among the local Kidder sales force. . . 
“‘a very necessary matter of diversifica- 
tion” in such a market. 


Mrs. Margaret Kennedy spoke for the 
women at the Conference, which is 
sponsored by /nvestment Dealer’s Digest 
She repeated her statement at the Na- 
tional Mutual Conference held last 
September in New York that. despite 
the Brookings Institution Survey, dealers 
had told her and she had herself found 
out that mutuals 
were primarily concerned about income, 


women investors in 


not capital gains. 


John M. Sheffey, Executive Secretary 
of the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies, told how the funds, 
both closed and open-end. had worked 
together in the common interest through 
his association. Originally primarily 
concerned with Federal regulation and 
taxation, it had more recently been 
working with the S.E.C. on simplifica- 
tion of prospectuses, had conducted a 
number of surveys useful for educational 
and sales purposes and was devoting an 
increasing amount of its time to answer- 
ing inquiries from the press, professors, 
students, dealers, various types of organ- 
izations and the general public. 


A A A 


Common Fund Described to 
Employees 


In a recent issue of its employee 
magazine, Chase National Bank, New 
York, devoted its lead article to describ- 
ing the operation of its two Common 
Trust Funds. The picture story occupies 
a large part of ten pages. 





Roy M. Huff, Vice President and Trust Officer 
NATIONAL BANK OF TULSA 


OFFERING COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICES 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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TREND OF EARNING RATE 
ON LIFE INSURANCE FUNDS 


let Rate of Interest earned 
by U.S. Life Ins, Companies 
on Invested Funds 


‘7 "42 ‘47 1952 





Institute of Life Insurance 


1952 was the best year in rate of in- 
vestment return since 1943, with net 
investment earnings of 3.28% before 
taxes, according to figures of the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. Higher Feder- 
al income taxes reduced the after-tax 
rate to 3.07%, compared with 2.98% 
in 1951, but these figures are roughly 
one fifth less than the 4.10% average 
during the 730s and one third less 
than the 5.07% of the ’20s. Generally 
higher interest rates during 1952 ac- 
counted for the upturn, abetted by ad- 
vantageous portfolio shifts. 
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WHERE THERE'S A WILL 


WALTER B. PITKIN, author of “Life 
Begins at Forty,” a best seller in 1932, 
left a holographic will bequeathing his 
entire estate in trust with Anglo Cali- 
fornia National Bank of San Francisco. 
One-half of the estate is to be set up in 
a trust for Mrs. Pitkin, named as execu- 
trix, she to receive the income for life. 
The income from the other trust will be 
divided 25% to each of two sisters and 
10% to each of five sons by a predeceased 
wife of the former professor at Columbia 
University Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, who was 74 at his death. From the 
principal of this second trust, the trustee 
is to pay not more than two per cent 
in any calendar year to the sisters to 
maintain them “in health and minimal 
comfort,” upon the request of either sis- 
ter. 


The principal of Mrs. Pitkin’s trust 
will on her death be added to the second 
trust which will terminate upon the 
deaths of the two sisters. At that time 
the fund will be divided among the sons, 
the share of any predeceased one to go 
“to his widow or to surviving issue.’”’ The 
trustee, who may be removed only by 
unanimous action of the widow and chil- 
dren, is directed to treat the trusts as 
a unit for investment purposes. 


SARAH DIODATI GARDINER, owner of 
the famed Gardiner’s Island off the east- 
ern shore of Long Island, a family 
property for more than 300 years, gave 
legacies totalling over $300,000 to a 
number of relatives, friends, servants and 
charitable organizations. Most of the 
bequests ranged from $5,000 to $50,000. 
To her long-time female companion, how- 
ever, Miss Gardiner bequeathed $150,000 
outright and the income of a $200,000 
trust, the principal of which at her 
death falls into the residue, divided 
equally between a niece and a nephew. 
Declaring that she had during her life- 
time given property to the nephew, the 
nonogenerian bequeathed $100,000 to the 
niece, whose husband was also remem- 
bered with a legacy of $50,000. To the 
Village of East Hampton Miss Gardiner 
devised her dwelling house there for pub- 
lic purposes, establishing a $30,000 trust 
fund (increased by codicil to $40,000) to 
meet maintenance expenses. 


The Island, comprising some 3,300 
acres and acquired by Lion Gardiner 
from the Montauk Indians in 1636, is dis- 
posed of under a codicil, probate of which 
has been delayed because of the inability 
of the executors — an individual and 
United States Trust Co. of New York — 
to locate two foryaer servants whose 
small bequests in the will would be af- 
fected by the codicil. The property is 
placed in trust, with the named executors 
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as trustees, for the lifetimes of the 
nephew and the niece. Thereafter one- 
half of the Island and the mortgage 
thereon (placed by a former owner and 
purchased by Miss Gardiner from another 
relative) to their respective issue. If 
neither nephew nor niece leaves issue, 
Yale University will be the beneficiary. 
In order to maintain the Island, the 
executors are directed to turn over to 
the trustees such sums as the former 
believe will yield a sufficient amount to 
meet expenses, including taxes, insur- 
ance, repairs and a caretaker but not 
personal living expenses of the niece and 
nephew, who will receive any surplus 
income from this trust. Deficiency of in- 
come will be made up out of capital. In 
the event they do not wish to occupy the 
Island, the trustees may sell it, guided 
by thoughts expressed by Miss Gardiner 
in a letter accompanying the codicil. 


FLORENCE CORLISS LAMONT, widow of 
Thomas W. Lamont, board chairman of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., left approximately 
$4,000,000 to charitable institutions, the 
bulk of it to women’s colleges. Chief 
beneficiaries are Smith ($1,200,000) 
Barnard ($500,000), Wellesley, Bryn 
Mawr, Radcliffe, Mount Holyoke and 
Vassar (all $250,000). Bequests to 
friends included one of $15,000 to John 
Masefield, Poet Laureate of Britain. Mrs. 
Lamont gave her town home to the Visit- 
ing Nurse Service of New York for an 
administrative office. The residue of the 
estate is left in trust for her four chil- 
dren, J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc., being 
named as fiduciary. 


OTTO SCHNERING, founder and presi- 
dent of the Curtiss Candy Co., bequeath- 
ed to his wife “an amount equal to the 
maximum ‘marital deduction’ . . allowed 
under the Internal Revenue Code with 
respect to my entire estate (one half of 
the adjusted gross estate), which amount 
shall not be subject to reduction on ac- 
count of” amy death taxes, but only to 
the extent of other property passing to 
Mrs. Schnering apart from the will and 
included in the taxable estate. The testa- 
tor expressed the wish that this be- 
quest be satisfied to the extent possible 
out of assets other than stock of the 
candy company (which introduced the 
Baby Ruth bar, named after President 
Cleveland’s daughter rather than, as 
popularly supposed, the immortal base- 
ball hero whose fame came later), de- 
claring a preference for using life insur- 
ance, not payable directly to the bene- 
ficiary, and real estate. In the event no 
marital deduction provision was applica- 
ble at the time of his death, the pioneer 
nickel candy bar manufacturer declared 


that his wife was nevertheless to receive 
one-half of his estate. 


The residue of the estate was placed in 
trust with Mrs. Schnering and The 
Northern Trust Co. of Chicago — also 
named executors — to pay her all the in. 
come, and principal not exceeding $15,000 
annually (non-cumulative) if in the trus. 
tees’ opinion the cash income and re. 
sources known to them to be available 
to Mrs. Schnering “are insufficient to 
provide for her comfortable maintenance, 
medical care and welfare, including rea- 
sonable luxuries.” Upon the widow’s 
death, the trust is to be divided into 
equal shares among their children, per 
stirpes, the income to be paid to the 
respective beneficiaries for life. Declar- 
ing that the trustees should be guided 
by the fact that it was not his intention 
to conserve the fund for remote bene- 
ficiaries, Mr. Schnering authorized them 
to use principal for the welfare and edu- 
cation of his descendants and their 
spouses, taking into consideration their 
other available resources. “The trustees, 
however, shall not in any event encour- 
age extravagance or indolence on the part 
of any beneficiary.” Any principal re- 
maining at the death of a descendant will 
go to his descendants. 


The carefully drawn will, which gives 
the fiduciaries wide investment powers, 
sets forth some specific rules in other 
aspects. Adult beneficiaries entitled te 
not less than 60% of the distributablk 
net income of the several trusts may 
remove the corporate trustee and desig. 
nate a successor corporation “engaged 
in the administration of trusts in the 
United States for not less than five year: 
and which has an aggregate capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of at least one 
million dollars.” Failure of a co-trustee 
to respond to a registered letter from 
the other trustee within 45 days is to 
be considered approval of the action pro- 
posed therein. The decision of a majority 
of the trustees controls; if the vote is 
evenly divided, that of the individual 
fiduciary is to prevail but the other is 
to be held harmless for such action. In- 
dividual fiduciaries are not entitled tc 
compensation. The trustees are author- 
ized to terminate any trust under $10,000 
and distribute the principal to the then 
income beneficiaries. In any event, n¢ 
trust is to last beyond 21 years afte! 
the death of the last to die of Mrs 
Schnering and the descendants of Mr 
Schnering living at the time of his death 


It is estimated that the estate wil 
not exceed $500,000. 


Witu1aAM Koop, executive head of thi 
insurance companies of the Great Amer 
ican Group and former president of th 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
left in trust an amount equal to (1) one 
half the value of his adjusted gros 
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estate, as finally determined for Federal 
estate tax purposes, (2) diminished by 
the value of his life insurance payable 
to Mrs. Koop, and (3) diminished by 
the value of the personal effects be- 
queathed to her. She will receive the in- 
come for life and may appoint the re- 
mainder without restriction. 


The other half of the estate is also 
trusteed with Chemical Bank & Trust 


- Co. of New York, which is named sole 


executor. The income will be paid to Mr. 
Koop’s daughters for life and thereaf- 
ter to their issue who will receive one- 
quarter of their respective shares at 
age 26, one-third of the balance at 31 
and the rest at 41. 


GRACE G. VANDERBILT, widow of Brig. 
Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt, bequeathed 
her personal effects and $50,000 each to 
her son and daughter, who will also re- 
ceive the life income from equal parts 
of the residuary trust. The children are 
given power to appoint the remainder 
to their respective issue. Mrs. Vander- 
bilt expressly failed to exercise a power 
of appointment conferred upon her under 
a marriage settlement trust created by 
her father in 1896 with the old Union 
Trust Co. of New York. By a codicil 
she appointed United States Trust Co. 
of New York as sole trustee and co- 
executor with the two children and her 
attorney. 
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QUIZ ON “LITERARY” WILLS 


Readers of T&E’s regular feature 
“Where There’s A Will” may find inter- 
esting a recent quiz under that title in 
The Saturday Review of Literature. The 
December 6th column “Your Literary 
I.Q.” conducted by John T. Winterich pre- 
sented a list of clues to ten testators 
who were British and American men of 
letters. Compiled by Nan Carpenter of 
Missoula, Mont., they are: 


1. Famous for his pear orchard, he 
left $500 to be paid his hired man with 
thanks for his “many years of faithful 
interest in my affairs.” 


2. In a nuncupative will he left the 
marriage portion never paid him by his 
wife’s father to the “unkind children” 
he had by her. 


3. An enthusiastic lover of the out- 
doors, he bequeathed his collection of 
plants and Indian relics to the Society 
of Natural History at Boston. 


4. In one of the most famous wills 
ever to be probated he included the pro- 
vocative statement: “Item I gyve vnto my 
wief my second best bed with the furni- 
ture.” 


5. Upon asking his physician how 
much one should leave a favorite servant 
and being told that noblemen generally 
pensioned their servants fifty pounds a 
year, this man of letters said, “Then 
I shall be nobilissimus, for I mean to 
leave Frank seventy pounds a year.” 
(He also left him his gold watch.) 


6. Interested in social welfare as well 
as in art, in leaving his estate to his 





Shirky 


next of kin he earnestly requested them 
“to accord during thirty consecutive days 
in every year such permission to 
strangers to see the house and pictures 
as I have done in my lifetime.” 


7. “To him for whom the passing bell 

tolls, 

I give my physick bookes; my 
written rowles 

Of Morall counsels, I to Belam 
give; 

My brazen medals, 
which live 

In want of bread; to them which 
passe among 

All forrainers, 
tongue.” 


unto them 


mine English 

8. Keen satirist of the manners of 
high society, he desired quite conven- 
tionally that the proceeds of his estate 
be divided among his wife, Mary, his 
daughters, Harriet and Sophia, and his 
sons, William and Allen. 


9. Heavily fined for bribery and de- 
prived of his position as Lord Chancel- 
lor, he bequeathed his name “to the next 
ages and to foreign nations.” 


10. Though famous for his waspish 
tongue, he graciously wrote: “I desire 
Mr. Lyttleton to accept of the busts of 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and Dry- 
den, in marble, which his royal master 
the Prince was pleased to give me.” 


Turn to page 307 for the answers. 
Scoring ten points per will, sixty would 
be a “very creditable Passing.” 
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INCOME TAX 


Interlocutorily divorced parties may 
file joint income tax return. On Aug. 2, 
1949, court issued an interlocutory de- 
cree of divorce against taxpayer which 
was to become final after six months. 
Taxpayer filed joint income tax return 
with his wife for 1949, but Commissioner 
assessed deficiency on ground that they 
were divorced. 

HELD: Commission overruled. Tax- 
payer and spouse were husband and 
wife on Dec. 31, 1949 and were entitled 
to file joint return. Sec. 51(b)(5)(B) of 
Code provides that “an individual who 
is legally separated from his spouse 
under a decree of divorce or of separate 
maintenance, shall not be considered as 
married” for purposes of filing joint 
return. However, basic test depends upon 
marital status as determined by state 
law. Under law of Utah, where taxpayer 
resided, interlocutory decree does not 
end matrimonial status of parties nor 
destroy economic and social incidents in- 
herent in marriage. No provision was 
made in decree for support or separate 
maintenance of any kind, and none was 
requested. Hence, parties were not legal- 
ly separated under decree of divorce or 
separate maintenance. Marriner _ S. 
Eccles v. Comm., 19 T.C. No. 119, Mar. 
11, 1953. 


Income properly credited to benefici- 
aries by estate must be reported by 
beneficiaries under Code Section 162(c). 
Decedent, who died in 1937, left widow 
one-third of residuary estate and four 
children one-sixth each. Estate was in 











FEDERAL TAX NOTES 


SAMUEL J. FOOSANER 
Tax Attorney, Newark, New Jersey 


process of administration during 1941 
and for at least six months in 1942. With 
respect to 1941 income of estate, each 
beneficiary was advised by accountant 
for estate in February 1942 that various 
items of income had been credited to 
them in 1941, including their respective 
distributive shares of income of estate. 
Taxpayers did not include amounts so 
credited to them on books of estate in 


their income tax returns for 1941 for 
reason that it was not distributed to 
them. Commissioner included above 


amounts in income of taxpayers. 


HELD: Commissioner sustained. In- 
come was credited to legatees and was 
actually available and distributable to 
them. Thus, credits were not sham and 
each taxpayer was required to report 
such income under Sec. 162(c) of Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. Jgol v. Comm., 19 T.C. 
No. 109, Feb. 27, 1953. 


Trust recognized as bona fide member 
of partnership. On Aug. 1, 1941, four 
individuals, who were partners in dry 
goods company, transferred definite part 
of their interests to trusts for benefit 
of their children. Thereafter, trusts be- 
came members of partnership, with 
trustees acting as bona fide members 
thereof. Gift Tax returns were filed by 
each donor evidencing his transfer of 
partnership interests to trustees. Com- 
missioner refused to recognize trusts as 
members of partnership and included 
income distributed to trusts in income 
of partners. 


HELD: Commissioner overruled. Ques- 


TRACERS CO. of AMERICA 
513 MADISON AV. NY. 22 NY. 


tion of whether family partnership is 
real and should be recognized as such 
depends upon whether partners truly 
intended to join together for purpose of 
carrying on business and sharing profits 
and losses or both. Intention in this re- 
spect is question of fact. Instant case 
fell under doctrine of Culbertson case 
and valid partnership existed. Shainberg 
v. Comm., T.C. Memo, Feb. 27, 1953. 


ESTATE TAX 


Trust subject to alteration or revoca- 
tion at grantor’s death includible in his 
estate. Decedent and his wife in 1911 
created trust of bonds having par value 
of $25,000, for benefit of wife’s sister. 
Agreement provided that it could be 
cancelled at any time by grantors dur- 
ing their joint lives and thereafter by 
survivor. This trust was cancelled in 
1915. On same day, decedent and his wife 
executed trust agreement transferring 
to trustee same bonds and $75,000 in 
cash. This trust contained provision that 
it could be cancelled at any time. Dece- 
dent survived his wife by about three 
weeks. Up to date of decedent’s death 
in 1941, trust agreement had never been 
altered, amended, cancelled or revoked. 
Commissioner determined that _ trust 
property was includible in decedent’s 
gross estate by reason of Code Sec. 811- 
(d) (2). 


HELD: Commissioner sustained. Evi- 
dence showed that decedent alone con- 
tributed to trust and that his wife was 
merely nominal settlor. Therefore, since 
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enjoyment of property “was subject at 
the date of ... (the decedent’s) death 
to. . . change through the exercise of 
a power, either by the decedent alone 
or in conjunetion with any person, to 
alter, amend or revoke. . .” trust prop- 


'erty was includible in decedent’s estate. 


Estate of James v. Comm., 19 T.C. No. 
113, Mar. 6, 1953. 


Insurance paid for by employer and 
proceeds of which were payable to em- 
ployer not part of decedent’s estate. In 


1926, company took out $10,000 life in- 


surance policy on life of decedent, who 
was an employee. He executed applica- 
tion for policy at request of company. 
Policy provided that proceeds would be 
paid to company for its sole benefit. 


Company paid all premiums on policy. 


In 1927, company wrote to decedent, 
advising him that it owned policy but if 
decedent left company, he would be en- 
tiled to purchase policy. It also advised 
him that in event of his death, company 
would pay one-half of proceeds to his 
family, or member thereof designated 
by him. Decedent designated his wife. 
Upon wife’s death, he designated daugh- 
ter. Upon decedent’s death, Commis- 
sioner included $5,000 paid to daughter 
in decedent’s estate. 


HELD: Commissioner overruled. Dece- 
dent had no incidents of ownership in 
policy at date of his death. His employer 
had all of those incidents. Entire pro- 
ceeds were paid to company. Persons 
designated by decedent were not to re- 
ceive insurance as such but were to 
receive something from the company. 
Furthermore, there was no indirect pay- 
ment of premiums by decedent. What- 
ever rights, if any, decedent had in in- 
surance were so restricted and uncertain, 
and benefits and rights of employer were 
So great, that payment of premiums by 
company did not represent income tax- 
able to decedent. Estate of Morrow v. 
Comm., 19 T.C. No. 121, Mar. 12, 1953. 


Girt TAx 


Transfer without unrestricted right to 
immediate enjoyment of gift is transfer 


LITERARY I1.Q. ANSWERS 
(see page 305) 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
John Milton. 

H. D. Thoreau. 
William Shakespeare. 
Samuel Johnson. 

John Ruskin. 

John Donne. 

Henry Fielding. 
Francis Bacon. 
Alexander Pope. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 


_ 





of future interest; no exclusion allowed. 
In 1949, taxpayer made gift of 225 
shares of stock in company controlled 
by him, in trust for benefit of his minor 
son. He had made similar gift in 1948. 
Another son, who had attained his ma- 
jority, was named trustee. Stock record 
book showed transfer of these shares to 
trustee. Corporation paid dividend of $4 
per share in 1948, $3 in 1949. Checks for 
these dividends were deposited by trustee 
in trust bank account. Taxpayer filed 
gift tax returns for both years and took 
benefit of $3,000 annual exclusion. Com- 
missioner denied exclusions on theory 
that transfers were gifts of future inter- 
ests. 


HELD: Commissioner sustained. Ques- 
tion of whether gifts were of future 
interests was largely determined by 
letter written to Commissioner, stating 
that there was no formal trust instru- 
ment and gift was made as oral trust “to 
make sure that it would be properly 
handled during the beneficiary’s minor- 
ity.” This indicated that beneficiary did 
not receive unrestricted right to imme- 
diate use, possession or enjoyment of 
trust corpus. Gifts of income were gifts 
of present interests, but there was no 
way of evaluating them, and therefore 
no exclusion was allowable with respect 
thereto. Floyd H. Newmaker, T.C. Memo, 
Mar. 6, 1953. 


BUREAU RULINGS 


Taxability of dividends paid in stock. 
Where, according to State law, trust 
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is not permitted to distribute nontaxable 
stock dividend received by trust and, in 
lieu thereof, distributes cash from prin- 
cipal, such distribution of principal cash 
does not result in taxable income to life 
beneficiary except to extent that income 
was realized by trust upon conversion 
of stock dividend to cash which was 
properly distributed with principal. Rev. 
Rul. 24. 


Pension plans. Procedure to be follow- 
ed and information required in connec- 
tion with advance rulings on validity 
and qualification of pension, annuity, 
profit-sharing and stock bonus plans 
have been restated. Rev. Rul. 32 and 38. 


A A A 


Trachtman Forms Firm 

Joseph Trachtman, New York legal 
editor for TRUSTS AND ESTATES, has form- 
ed a partnership for the practice of law 
with Ferdinand J. Wolf. Mr. Trachtman 
continues to be an adjunct professor in 
the Law School of New York University. 
Mr. Wolf is a graduate of Rutgers Uni- 
versity and Columbia Law School, where 
he was an editor of the Law Review. He 
collaborated: with Arthur Train on the 
famed “Mr. Tutt’s Casebook” and the 
other Mr. Tutt stories. 

John B. Loughran remains associated 
with the firm, and Hazel B. Mack has 
also become an associate. 


PARKE-BERNET- 
GALLERIES, Inc 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21 


SPECIALISTS IN THE 
LIQUIDATION OF ART 
LITERARY AND OTHER 
PERSONAL PROPERTY 
AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


Unsurpassed facilities 
a competent, knowledgeable staff 
versed in every phase of 
public auction selling 
a reputation for fair dealing 
and a following of important 
and wealthy collectors 
throughout the country have 
established PARKE-BERNET 
as the leading firm of its kind 
in the United States 


Inquiries Invited 


HIRAM H. PARKE, President 


ARTHUR SWANN, LESLIE A. HYAM 
LOUIS J. MARION, Vice-Presidents 


MAX BARTHOLET, Secy. & Treas. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE NOTES 


Books 


Current Legal Forms with Tax An- 

alysis, Vol. 3 

JACOB RABKIN & MARK H. JOHNSON. 

Matthew Bender & Co. (Albany, N. Y. 748 pp. 

$18.50 — 3 vols. $55.50) 

Readers of T&E have been awaiting 
with special interest this final volume of 
the set because it deals exclusively with 
wills. The authors, well known for their 
treatise on Federal Income, Gift and 
Estate Taxation — loose-leaf as is the 
present work — follow the pattern of 
the earlier volumes. First is a comprehen- 
sive discussion of the tax background of 
wills generally, covering such matters as 
the decedent’s final return, interests in 
and valuation of the gross estate, gifts 
in contemplation of death, marital deduc- 
tion, estate income taxability. Then, the 
individual sections present a number of 
alternative forms, each headnoted with 
explanatory comments dictating the 
choice, and closing with annotations. 


The first portion of the volume covers 
basic wills, family dispositions, marital 
deduction wills, reciprocal wills, disposi- 
tions of business interests, conditional 
and special dispositions, community prop- 
erty wills, and codicils. In the marital 
deduction section, of particular moment, 
seven varying plans are given, including 
a mathematical formula. 


More than half of the pages are de- 
voted to specific clauses running the 
whole gamut of testamentary provisions 
including trusts. Worthy of special com- 
ment are the clauses relating to common 
trust funds, investment company shares 
and capital gain distributions, which so 
far as is known is the first time this 
type of materia] has been included in a 
form book. 


You, Your Heirs and Your Estate 


GEORGE BYRON GORDON. Business Re- 
ports, Inc. (225 W. 34th St., New York 1; 
104 pp. $7.50) 

Here is a fresh approach to estate 
planning, based on the premise that peo- 
ple are the most important element in 
the process. Hence the first two of the 
author’s six underlying principles of 
estate planning deal with people. Num- 
ber one is, not unexpectedly, the needs 
of those who are to benefit from the 
estate and the planner’s objectives. Un- 
usual, however, is point two: the re- 
cipients of the estate must be properly 
conditioned or trained if they are to 
obtain the greatest possible benefit. Char- 
acterized as “heir conditioning” the phil- 
osophy expressed in this brief chapter is 
enlightening. 
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The next three principles are concerned 
with property. Item three states that the 
true measurement of assets is not net 
worth but income-producing power, an 
observation which on the one hand is 
not novel but on the other not sufficient- 
ly recognized and therefore deserving of 
continuing emphasis. The fourth princi- 
ple sets forth the rule of thumb on dis- 
tributing investments between fixed-dol- 
lar obligations and equity assets. Next 
is the declaration that self-liquidating in- 
vestments assuring distribution of both 
principal and interest over any pre- 
selected period should be used to put a 
stop-loss on capital invasions in appropri- 
ate situations. 


Finally, and in a class by itself, un- 
necessary taxes must be eliminated 
through all leigitmate methods. In the 
chapters implementing this principle are 
discussed some of the traditional vehicles 
of tax mininimization as well as some 
off-the-beaten-path ideas. 


As Director of Advanced Underwriting 
Services for The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., Mr. Gordon is peculiarly 
qualified to deal with the insurance 
phases of the topic and his chapter inte- 
gration with the general estate reveals 
a thorough understanding of these prob- 
lems. 


Among the specially useful features of 
this monograph are a “Checklist of Bene- 
ficiaries, Purposes, Time of Need and 
Liquidation Value of Assets,” a “Check- 
list of Gift Possibilities — What and 
How,” and the analysis forms employed 
by the author’s company in property 
planning. 


Executive Pay Plans:. 1952-1953 


WILLIAM J. CASEY & J. K. LASSER. Busi- 
ness Reports, Inc. (225 W. 34th St., New 
York 1; 160 pp. $12.50) 

This timely study deals with the tech- 
niques adopted by leading companies to 
compensate executives with other than 
current salary payments. Among the 
vehicles finding increasing favor are de- 
ferred pay contracts, benefits for widows 
and dependents, stock options, and in- 
surance benefits as well as pension and 
profit sharing plans. Through specific 
application of these principles, the noted 
authors demonstrate how the tax squeeze 
can be counteracted. 


Black Market Yearbook 1953 


FRANZ PICK. Pick’s World Currency Report, 
New York City. 197 pp. $25.00. 


This fountain of authentic, detailed 
information on the movement of values 


in media of hoarding and exchange the [ 
world over is at once deserving of praise 


for its painstaking coverage of an intri- 
cate subject and for its objectiveness in 


facing harsh facts realistically. Dr. Pick : 


is perhaps understandably cynical in his 
approach to his subject when one con- 
siders the record of the last thirteen 
years alone, during which period astro- 
nomical amounts of savings in many 
countries have been confiscated without 
consent, sometimes by design, sometimes 
through unwise policies. These are the 
conditions which breed black markets, 
regardless of the names under which they 
operate, in which large numbers of peo- 
ple in all walks of life are forced to pro- 
tect their interests to survive. 


In addition to monthly quotations of 
official and black market valuations for 
all world currencies, Dr. Pick lists bar 
gold and coin prices in world markets, 
also silver, platinum and diamond values. 
Our American “premium markets,” a re- 
cent euphemism of the World War II 
era, covering steel plate, sheets, bars, 
steel wire and various rationed metals, 
demonstrate that the kind of markets 
denoted by the adjective “black” can 
also thrive in the United States. 


Whether Dr. Pick’s flat and _ un.- 
equivocal statements to the effect that 
black markets are here to stay are too 
extreme or not is for time to tell. Cer- 
tainly, he has some heavy and convincing 
statistical artillery on his side in this 
book. Let’s hope he is wrong but rely on 
his figures for perspective in the mean- 
time. 


Public Relations — a selected and 
annotated bibliography 


WILLIAM A. NIELANDER. University of 
Texas. Sept. 1952 edition. 


A valuable tool for anyone studying or 
working in the Public Relations field. 
Professor Nielander, formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Texas and now Chairman of 
the Department of Management and Mar. 
keting at Hofstra College, has made the 
bibliography especially useful in three 
ways: the annotations are very brief yet 
really descriptive; the listings are group- 
ed under subheads — for example, Per- 
sonnel Relations, Press Relations, Cor- 
respondence, Radio and Television; he 
has included not only books and some 
magazine articles (including Trusts and 
Estates). but also Standard References 
for Periodicals and a list of Directories. 
Incidentally, although the Holy Bible is 
full of examples of both good and bad 
public relations, this is the first time we 
have observed its inclusion in a PR 
bibliography. 
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ARTICLES 


a Proposed Revision of Federal In- 
come Tax Treatment of Trusts and 
Estates 


H. BRIAN HOLLAND, LLOYD W. KEN- 
NEDY, STANLEY S. SURREY & WILLIAM 
C. WARREN. Columbia Law Review, March 
(Kent Hall, Columbia Univ., New York 27; 
$1.25) 


This is an analysis of the trusts and 


iestates portion of the American Law 


Institute’s Tax Project which seeks a 
thorough revision of the entire technical 
structure of the Federal income tax. 
The problems in this field are discussed 


‘under four main categories: I. Allocation 
lof trust income between the trust entity 
land a single current beneficiary; II. Al- 
‘location of trust income between the trust 
lentity and several current beneficiaries; 
‘III. Allocation of trust income between, 


on the one hand, a grantor or another 
party having powers or interests re- 
specting the trust and, on the other hand, 
the trust entity and its current bene- 
ficiaries; IV. Income tax treatment of 
estates in the light of the tax rules de- 
veloped for trusts. In addition, the noted 
authors describe the Institute’s recom- 
mendations on charitable distributions 
of a trust and income in respect of a 
decedent. 


The conclusions may be summarized 
as follows: While the present law con- 
tains many sound elements, it is un- 
necessarily complex. Part of the remedy 
lies in rearrangement and expansion of 
present statutory material, to overcome 
confusing complexities and silence on 
many points. Substantive changes would 
include substitution of the current income 





Main Office at FIVE POINTS... 


test for the tracing requirement of the 
existing law; the separate share rule and 
a simple tier system for the present dis- 
jointed three tier system, to control the 
allocation of taxable amounts among sev- 


eral beneficiaries; and a two-year throw- ; 


back for accumulated income in lieu of 
the pre-65 and post-65 days rules. This 
project deserves the careful scrutiny of 
all who are concerned with fiduciary in- 
come taxation. 


NOTE: Two of the authors of the 
foregoing article — Messrs. Surrey and 
Warren — collaborated on another dis- 
cussion of the A.L.I. Income Tax Pro- 
ject, which appears in Harvard Law Re- 
view for March (Gannett House, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; $1). This analysis deals 
with gross income, deductions, account- 
ing, gains and losses, and cancellation of 
indebtedness. 


Basis of Property Subject to Estate 
Tax under Sections 811(c) and 
(d) 

ALFRED T. MARSHALL. So. California Law 

Review, February (3660 University Ave., Los 

Angeles 7; $1.50) 

Unlike with some other inter vivos 
transfers included in the gross estate for 
tax purposes, the Internal Revenue Code 
does not deal specifically with the cost 
basis of property acquired as a gift in 
contemplation of death or by way of a 
transfer intended to take effect at death 
or under a trust with life estate reserved 
or under a revocable and amendable 
trust. This article examines the operation 
and effect of basis rules affecting such 
transfers. These rules raise a number of 
issues, including double taxation on the 
same gain, adjustment for the estate 
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tax paid, discrimination against 811 (c) 
and (d) property as compared with other 
property acquired by bequest, and what 
the author describes as the “time-table” 
problem. A specific statutory amondment 
is set forth and explained. 


Estate Planning from Life Insurance 
Point of View 


LAFLIN C. JONES. Journal of the C.L.U.’s, 
March (3924 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4; 
$1.50) 


The author’s definition of the title is 
“exposure of the problems involved in 
the ownership and transfer of property 
for the purpose of disclosing and cover- 
ing insurance needs. This has not 
had nearly as much treatment in the 
literature as have techniques and solu- 
tions. While all capable insurance men 
know the ways to motivate men in con- 
nection with family situations and ob- 
jectives, there is often failure to recog- 
nize that in estate planning the pros- 
pect is of well above average means — 
a fact which exposes him to different 
emotional stresses and strains. Follow- 
ing a summary of some of the mental 
barriers to exposure of the client’s prob- 
lems, the author then treats of searching 
out the problems in the three major pe- 
riods in which planning can be divided: 
the client’s lifetime, during the estate 
administration, and post-administration. 


When Estate Owners 
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FLORIDA 


We gladly cooperate with 
you, your customer and the 
family attorney in the nec- 
essary revision of estate ar- 
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CLaims — Heir Entitled to Reim- 
bursement from Estate for Attor- 
ney Fees Incurred in Resisting 
Claim 


Wisconsin—Supreme Court 
Estate of Marotz, 263 Wis. 99. 


Decedent’s daughter, Pauline, had lived 
with and cared for her. After her death 
Pauline presented a claim for these 
services, and the executor made no ob- 
jection to its allowance. The appellant, 
however, being one of the decedent’s 
children, filed objections. The county 
court allowed the claim, and the appel- 
lant appealed from that determination. 


The Supreme Court held that the pre- 
sumption that services rendered by a 
daughter were gratuitous prevailed in 
this case and reversed the county court. 
260 Wis. 155, 50 N.W. (2d) (1951). Ap- 
pellant then filed a claim for her attorney 
fees in the above litigation in the amount 
of $800. The county court allowed the 
claim over the objection of the executor, 
but reduced the amount thereof to $300. 
The present appeal is taken from that 
order, but the issue of the propriety of 
appellant’s claim is also before the court. 


HELD: Order modified to allow recov- 
ery of $500 attorney fees by appellant. 
Appellant, being one of the heirs, bene- 
fited the estate as a whole in successfully 
preventing the allowance of an unjust 
claim. This would normally be the func- 
tion of the executor, but where the latter 
fails to act, the court may allow attorney 
fees and expenses to a person in interest 
who accomplishes the same result for the 
benefit of the estate as a whole and not 
for his special benefit. This is such a 
ease. Under the circumstances, $500 was 
a reasonable amount for attorney fees. 


RECENT FIDUCIARY DECISIONS 


CLaims — United States Required to 
File Tax Deficiencies Timely 


California—District Court of Appeal 
Estate of Werfel, 116 A.C.A. 192 (Feb. 18, 


1953). 

Franz Werfel died Aug. 26, 1945. His 
will was admitted to probate Sept. 28, 
1945. On Oct. 17, 1945, the probate court 


‘made an order authorizing family allow- 


ance of $1,000 per month to be paid to 
the widow for not to exceed six months, 
which payments were made. On October 
28, 1946, the court made an order allow- 
ing $1,500 per month to the widow from 
date of the last payment made under the 
order of Oct. 17, 1945, and ending on 
further order of the court. Payments 
from February 1946 to April 25, 1947, 
totaling $21,000, were approved by the 
court by order approving the second ac- 
count current, made May 28, 1948. 


On March 31, 1949, the Collector of 
Internal Revenue filed a claim against 
the estate of some $16,000 for income 
tax deficiency of the decedent for 1945. 
On July 7, 1949, the State of California 
filed a claim for some $1,100 for income 
tax deficiency of the decedent for 1945. 
The claims filed were in excess of the 
estate’s remaining assets. Later on in 
1949 the executrix filed a third account 
current showing payment of another 
$7,500 for family allowance for the pe- 
riod ending Sept. 25, 1947. 


The lower court held the executrix 
could not be surcharged for the family 
allowance payments approved in the first 
and second accounts current, they having 
been settled before the executrix had 
notice of the income tax claims, but sur- 
charged the executrix for the $7,500 
shown in the third account. The widow, 
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the United States and the California 
Franchise Tax Board all appealed. © 


HELD: Order affirmed in so far as it 
refused to surcharge the executrix for 
further sums; reversed in so far as it 
surcharged her with $7,500. 


(1) The United States was bound the 
same as any other party by orders of 
the Probate Court made before it became 
a party to the proceeding. 


(2) The same applies to the State of 
California. 


(3) Orders authorizing payment of 
family allowance cannot be collaterally 
attacked. 


(4) The question of personal liability 
of the executrix cannot be raised collater. 
ally in probate proceedings at least after 
orders of the Court have been complied 
with in good faith. This applies both to 
the State and the United States. 


Co-FIDUCIARIES — Agreement by One 
Trustee Binding on Others 


Pennsylvania—Supreme Court 
Deviney v. Lynch, decided Feb. 9, 1953. 


Three testamentary trustees held 1 
purchase money mortgage, payable in ten 
years, interest payable semi-annually. 
Foreclosure proceedings were instituted 
for default in the production of tax re 
ceipts, which default was subsequently 
cured. Nevertheless the mortgaged pren- 
ises were advertised for sale by the sheriff 
in the course of foreclosure. Before 
the sale, the mortgagor gave to one of 
the trustees $3,200 and received a re 
ceipt identifying the payment of the prin- 
cipal debt and the balance on account of 
interest. The trustees thereupon post 
poned the sale for a month. 


When the mortgagor realized that the 
trustees intended to proceed with the 
sheriff’s sale at the end of the month, 
he petitioned the court to open the judg: 
ment entered in the foreclosure suit ané 
let him enter a defense, alleging that tht 
payment was made on the understanding 
that the mortgage would be continued a! 
being current. The trustees answered 
alleging inter alia that the promise @ 
one trustee was unauthorized and void 
The lower court dismissed the petition 


HELD: Reversed. Generally all of th 
trustees must act jointly on a matte 
which calls for the exercise of discretion 
but in this case, a court of equity shoull 
not permit the trustees to disavow 4! 
agreement made by one of them whic 
confessed a benefit on the trust estat 
which they failed to renounce. If a jut 
should find that the agreement allegel 
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by the mortgagor in respect to the con- 
tinuation of the mortgage was made by 
one of the trustees, the evidence would 
warrant the further finding that the trust 
estate was bound thereby. The issue of 
fact raised in this case is both substantial 
and material to the rights and liabilities 
of the parties. A jury trial for its reso- 
lution is properly indicated. 


COMPENSATION — Testator’s Wish 
That Executors Serve Without 
Compensation Held Not Manda- 
tory 


Tennessee—Supreme Court 
Third National Bank v. Cohn, 254 S.W. (2d) 


741. 

Testator named a bank and two indi- 
viduals as co-executors and co-trustees 
of his estate. He stated in the will that 
he had made an agreement with the bank 
concerning its compensation as executor 
and trustee, and provided “it is my wish 
that the other two Executors and Trus- 
tees do not charge or receive any com- 
pensation for their services.” In an ac- 
tion to construe the will, the Chancellor 
held that the words quoted above were 
mandatory and that the co-executor was 
not entitled to compensation for his ser- 
vices. 


HELD: Reversed. The word “wish” 
ordinarily is precatory and not manda- 
tory, and it will be given this interpre- 
tation unless there is proof of circum- 
stances indicating an intention on the 
part of the testator to use it otherwise. 
There was no such proof in the present 
case. Téstator had an express agreement 
with the bank fixing the compensation, 
and one of the terms of this agreement 
was that the bank should receive only 
2%% of the gross income of the estate 


for its services as trustee so long as the 
complainant served as co-trustee; the 
bank was to receive 5% if complainant 
should cease to serve. This provision 
would seem to indicate that testator was 
not undertaking to prohibit complainant 
from receiving compensation or to im- 
pose a condition that he must serve with- 
out compensation. Accordingly, the term 
“wish” will be given its natural and 
ordinary meaning, and complainant will 
be entitled to compensation. The mere 
fact that he has already performed his 
services is not to be construed as a waiver 
of his rights. 


Inasmuch as he employed counsel to 
represent him, however, and inasmuch as 
the services of such counsel were for com- 
plainant’s own personal benefit and did 
not inure to the benefit of the estate, such 
counsel’s fee must be paid by complainant 
individually. 


DISTRIBUTION — Provision Against 
Contest Not Sufficient to Disin- 
herit Children 


California—District Court of Appeal 

Estate of Cochran, 116 A.C.A. 126 (Feb. 16, 

1953). 

Cochran died leaving four daughters, 
his sole heirs at law. He bequeathed his 
entire estate to strangers, not mention- 
ing his children but providing “To any- 
one who may contest this will I give the 
sum of $1.00.” On a petition to determine 
heirship, 


HELD: The four daughters were en- 
titled to the estate as pretermitted heirs. 
The clause by which testator apparently 
intended to disinherit them, since it con- 
tained no reference to children, heirs, 
etc., was insufficient to effect disinher- 
itance. Letters passing between the 
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daughters after the father’s death stat- 
ing that they were not on good terms with 
their father and expected to be disinher- 
ited were properly stricken from the 
record. 


DISTRIBUTION — Testator’s Descen- 
dants Adopted by Another May 
Not Claim Estate as Pretermitted 
Heirs 


Missouri—Supreme Court, en Banc 
In re Furnish’s Will, 254 S.W. (2d) 645. 


Testatrix’ daughter had predeceased 
her and the daughter’s children had been 
legally adopted by others in accordance 
with Chapter 453, R.S. No. 1949, 
V.A.M.S. Section 453.090, R.S. Mo. 1949, 
provides, in part: 


“When a child is adopted in accordance 
with the provisions of this chapter, all legal 
relationships and all rights and duties be- 
tween such child and his natural parents 
(other than a natural parent who joins in 
the petition for adoption as provided in 
section 453.010) shall cease and determine. 
Said child shall thereafter be deemed and 
held to be of every purpose the child of 
his parent or parents by adoption, as fully 
as though born to him or them in lawful 
wedlock.” 


Testatrix left her estate to charity, 
not mentioning her daughter or the lat- 
ter’s children. The executors brought suit 
for declaratory judgment to determine 
whether or not the children were entitled 
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to the estate as pretermitted heirs. The 
trial court held that the children were 
so entitled. The legaties appealed. 


HELD: Reversed and remanded. The 
Missouri legislature has provided that 
when a person is legally adopted under 
the provisions of the adoption law, all 
ties of such adopted person with the 
natural parents and kin are completely 
severed. A legislature has the right and 
power to change the law of descent as it 
deems necessary. If an adopted child in- 
herits from his natural parent as well 
as from his adoptive parent there is a 
dual inheritance. Decisions in other states 
permitting adoptive children to inherit 
from their natural parents did not in- 
volve statutes containing such emphatic 
language as is in the Missouri statute. 


INVESTMENTS — Trustees Not Under 
Absolute Duty to Dispose of Se- 
curities Removed From List of 
Eligible Investments 


New York—Surrogate’s Court, New York Co. 
Matter of Lawrence, 202 Misc. 1044. 


Decedent’s trustees sold railroad bonds 
at a loss several years after they had 
been removed from the list of eligible in- 
vestments. The special guardian for an 
incompetent and for infant beneficiaries 
contended that the trustees were under 
an absolute duty to dispose of the bonds 
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after they lost their eligibility and that 
retention of any such bond even for a 
single year was wrongful. 


HELD: Removal of the bonds from 
the list of eligible investments did not 
impose upon the trustees an absolute duty 
to dispose of such bonds. It is for the 
trustee to determine whether in the exer- 
cise of due care and prudence the secur- 
ity is to be sold or retained. The evidence 
requires the holding that the trustees in 
the present case did exercise due care and 
prudence and did not delay unreasonably 
in disposing of the bonds. 


LIVING TRusTs — Will Could Not 
Revoke Inter Vivos Trust — Valid- 
ity Sustained Against Contention 
of Testamentary Disposition 


Kentucky—Court of Appeals 
Hines v. Louisville Trust Co., 254 S.W. (2d) 


73; rehearing denied Feb. 6, 1953. 

The administrator c.t.a. of the settlor’s 
estate instituted this action against the 
trustee of an inter vivos trust for a 
declaration that the trust had been re- 
voked and terminated. The trust, the 
income of which was payable to the 
settlor for life, then his wife for life and 
thereafter to an orphan’s home, was 
created in 1936. The settlor retained the 
right to invade principal to the extent 
necessary for his support. 


In 1939 the principal was added to; a 
will executed with residuary bequest to 
the trust; and a supplemental trust 
agreement was executed, which recited 
the death of settlor’s wife and named 
alternative beneficiaries, should’ the 
orphan’s home cease to exist. Neither the 
original agreement nor the supplemental 
agreement reserved the power of revoca- 
tion. 


Subsequently six codicils were exe- 
cuted by the settlor, the last of which, 
reciting duress and coercion, revoked all 
but two of the prior codicils and, it was 
assumed by the Court, attempted to re- 
voke the inter vivos trust agreement. 


HELD: Reservation of the right to 
change trustees did not extend to other 
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provisions, and since no power of revo. 
cation has been reserved, the settlor may 
not revoke the trust without the consent 
of the beneficiaries. 


With respect to the furthen contention, 
based upon the reservation of income and 
right to invade principal, that the trust 
agreement was intended to operate as , 
testamentary disposition and must fai 
because not executed with the formalit; 
of a will, it was held that a testamentar; 
trust is one in which no interest passe 
to the beneficiary before the death o 
settlor, but that, in the instant case, a 
interest passed to the orphan’s hom 
during the lifetime of settlor even thoug! 
its enjoyment was postponed until afte 
his death. 


REAL PROPERTY — Time Limit fof 


Filing Petition to Sell Real Estat 
Conveyed or Mortgaged by Hein 
Bona Fide for Value 


Massachusetts—Supreme Judicial Court 
Crosby v. Ide, 1953 A.S. 101; Jan. 9, 1953. 


Simpson died intestate, leaving hi 
father and mother as his only heirs. H 
left a parcel of real estate, but no per 
sonal property. His father was appointed 
administrator, Aug. 17, 1945, but die 
Feb. 9, 1946. His mother was appointed 
administratrix on Dec. 22, 1948. The fo: 
lowing February she obtained a licens 
to sell her husband’s half of the re 
estate inherited from his son, and sol 
it to the respondent, Ide, along with he 
own half. Ide put on a new mortgag, 
paying off an existing mortgage on tle 
property. 


On June 5, 1950, an administrate 
d.b.n. was appointed on Simpson’s estat 
on the petition of a creditor. The latte, 
on Nov. 9, 1950, filed a notice of hs 
claim in the probate court, brought sui, 
and obtained judgment. The adminstrate 
d.b.n. then filed a petition for license » 
sell to pay the judgment debt. From! 
decree granting the license, Ide and tl 
mortgagee appealed, claiming that th 
judge had no jurisdiction to grant th 
license and that the creditor was barre 
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HELD: Decree reversed and petition 
to sell dismissed. 


First, if the petition were treated as 
filed under G. L. 202, §19, as amended, 
i.e., a general petition for license to sell 
(See Newhall, Settlement of Estates in 
Massachusetts §96), while Ide and the 
mortgagee would be necessary parties un- 
der the statute, it could not be maintain- 
ed because of the time limit. Such a peti- 
tion must be filed within one year from 
the date of appointment of the executor 
or administrator, or if an administrator 
d.b.n. is appointed within the year, then 
within six months after his appointment, 
or the balance of the year, whichever is 
the longer period. Obviously the petition 
was filed too late. 


Second, treated as a petition for license 
to sell to pay debts under G. L. 202, §1, 
the petition likewise could not be main- 
tained. This because of G.L. 202, §20 
(See Newhall, §97). This section provides 
that where the real estate of the deceased 
has been conveyed or mortgaged for value 
in good faith, it cannot be sold under li- 
cense for debts unless upon a petition 
fled in the probate court within one 
year from the date of giving bond by the 
executor or administrator, or unless it 
is for the satisfaction of a claim, notice 
of which was filed in the probate court 
within said year. The suit on the debt 
was brought within the time limit, but 
this does not extend the time for a sale. 
The death of the original administrator 
within six months, while it prevented the 
creditor from bringing suit, did not pre- 
vent him from filing his claim in the 
probate court and thus preserving his 
rights. 


In view of the provisions of the statute, 
grantees and mortgagees are necessary 
parties to the petition and have a right 
of appeal. 


There could not be a sale to pay 
charges of administration because the 
administrator d.b.n. did not incur any 
before he was appointed, and by that 
time there were no assets in the estate, 
the small amount of personal property 
having long since disappeared. 


Spouse’s RIGHTs — Duty to Set 
Aside Homestead as Exempt Prop- 
erty 

Oregon—Supreme Court 
Jenning v. Jenning, decided Feb. 11, 1953. 


The plaintiff claimed title to certain 
real property as beneficiary under the 
will of Bernace A. Jenning. The defen- 
dant claimed title to the same property 
as beneficiary under the will of Fred O. 
Jenning. Fred and Bernace were hus- 
band and wife. Under Bernace’s will 
certain personal belongings were be- 
queathed to her daughter and all of the 
rest of the property was devised and be- 
queathed to Fred during his lifetime and 
at his death to her three children. At the 
time of her death, the property in ques- 
tion was the homestead. In the probate 
proceeding pursuant to the petition of 
the husband as executor, the court made 
an order setting aside to him the real 
property in question in accordance with 
the Oregon statutes. Thereafter Fred 
married the defendant. His will be- 
queathed $1.00 to each of his children 
and the residue to his second wife. 


HELD: Fred became vested with a fee 
simple estate of the real property which, 
upon his death, passed under his will to 
the defendant. The duty to set aside the 
homestead as exempt property is manda- 
tory under the Oregon statutes although 
it does not become effective until such 
time as a surviving spouse or minor 
children request that such homestead be 
set aside. The statutes contain no pro- 
hibition against a surviving spouse hav- 
ing a probate homestead set aside, and 
also taking under the will of the de- 
ceased. 


SPOUSE’S RIGHTS — Separation Does 
Not Disqualify Widow from Allow- 
ance Out of Estate 


Oregon—Supreme Court 
Aamoth v. Larson, decided Feb. 4, 1953. 


The Circuit Court of Multnomah Coun- 
ty made an order authorizing a widow’s 
allowance of $75 per month for one year 
and also allowed $75 to the widow’s at- 
torney. The parties had been married 
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in 1906 and remained husband and wife 
until decedent’s death. However, they 
had not lived together for approximately 
ten years prior to the death of the hus- 
band during which period the widow sus- 
tained herself by her own earnings. The 
estate was appraised at $15,000 and con- 
tained no exempt property. Under the 
will the widow was left $1,000. The widow 
renounced the specific bequest and elected 
to take an undivided one-fourth interest 
in all the personal property. She accord- 
ingly petitioned the court for $75 per 
month as a widow’s allowance pursuant 
to statute. The executor contended that 
under the Oregon code the widow was 
precluded from receiving a widow’s al- 
lowance. 

HELD: Under the Oregon statute, a 
widow is entitled to an allowance not- 
withstanding the fact that she lived 
apart from her husband as the support 
statute makes no exception. However, the 
allowance of attorney’s fees is denied as 
the statute makes no provision therefor. 


SpousE’s RIGHTS — Widow’s Elec- 
tive Share Computed Before De- 
duction of Estate Taxes 


New York—Surrogate’s Court, N. Y. Co. 
Matter of Wolf, N.Y.L.J., March 5, 1953. 


Testator was survived by his widow 
and his mother. The will made no pro- 
vision for the widow with the result that 
she elected to take her share of the estate 
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“as in intestacy” under Section 18(1) 
of the Decedent Estate Law. By a further 
provision of the statute, the share “as in 
intestacy” is limited to one-half of the 
net estate after deducting debts, funeral 
and administration expenses and “any 
estate tax.” 


The will contained no direction as to 
the payment of estate taxes. An appor- 
tionment was therefore required under 
Section 124 of the Decedent Estate Law. 
The question was whether the widow’s 
share should be computed on a net estate 
after deducting debts, funeral and ad- 
ministration expenses and “any estate 
tax” or whether that share, computed 
after simply deducting the debts and ex- 
penses, should only be reduced by the 
amount of any estate taxes apportionable 
against it under Section 124 of the De- 
cedent’s Estate Law. 


HELD: One of the purposes of Sec- 
tion 124 is to give a surviving spouse the 
full benefit of the marital deduction. 
Whenever that Section is applicable the 
same policy will be followed in constru- 
ing Section 18(1). Hence, in computing 
the widow’s one-half share in the present 
case, deduction of all estate taxes is not 
required. Her one-half share computed 
after deducting debts, funeral and ad- 
ministration expenses shall only be sub- 
ject to the amount of estate taxes al- 
locable to that share under the statute. 
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NOTE: In Matter of Ryan (280 App. 
Div. 410) where the will contained a 
direction for payment of estate taxes out 
of the residuary estate, Section 124 of 
the Decedent Estate Law did not apply 
and it was held that the estate must 
first be reduced by the amount of all 


estate taxes before computing’ the 
widow’s elective share. 
SUCCESSOR FIDUCIARY — Corporate 


Executor May Render Account and 
Be Discharged on Sale of its Assets 
to Another Trust Company 


Quebec—Superior Court 

Capital Trust Corporation Limited v. 

Quinlan, 1953 S.C. 4. 

HELD: A trust company which had 
acted as managing testamentary execu- 
tor of an estate during a period of twenty 
years and which sold all its assets, in- 
cluding rights and powers under trusts 
or appointments, to another trust com- 
pany, is entitled, of its own motion, to 
render an account of its administration 
and to obtain a final release and dis- 
charge from the beneficiaries for the 
period of its administration, although 
the time for division of the estate has 
not yet arrived. 


NOTE: Although this point may be 
well decided in common law jurisdictions, 
it has not arisen before in Quebec. Under 
Quebec law there is no specific provision 
which enables an executor to obtain a 
final release and discharge prior to the 
winding up of an estate. Courts have fre- 
quently affirmed the right of a_ bene- 
ficiary to obtain periodic accountings 
from executors and trustees and the Civil 
Code provides that an executor is obliged 
to render an account at the termination 
of his trust or upon the completion of his 
duties. This decision, in effect, bridges 
a gap in the existing law. 


Dame 


TAXATION — Estate & Inheritance — 
Probate Court Decree Approving 
Payment Out of Personal Property 
is Final — Widow Not Entitled to 
Fire Insurance Proceeds 


Missouri—Supreme Court, Div. 2 

Saracino v. St. Louis Union Trust Co., 254 S.W. 

(2d) 600. 

Testator created a trust in “all the 
rest, residue and remainder” of his 
property for the benefit of his son. Upon 
the death of the son the trust was to 
terminate and the estate was to pass un- 
der the provisions of the son’s will, if 
any, or to the son’s descendants. Testator 
was survived by his wife and son. He 
died intestate as to the widow and she 
became entitled to one-half of the per- 
sonal property and a life estate in one- 
third of the real estate. 


The will contained no provision for 
payment of Federal estate taxes. Of the 
total estate subject to such tax, a small 
amount consisted of the proceeds of life 
insurance and about two-thirds of the 





total consisted of real property which 
passed directly to the testamentary trus- 
tees. Testator’s executors, who were also 
the testamentary trustees, paid the en- 
tire Federal estate tax out of the per- 
sonal property. 


After testator’s death and before dower 
was assigned, a building which was part 
of the estate was damaged by fire. The 
insurance proceeds were used to restore 
the building. The widow received one. 
third of the monthly rentals of the 
building. The estate was duly administer- 
ed, settled and closed and the executors 
finally discharged. 


Thereafter the widow brought suit 
against the testamentary trustees to re- 
cover a stated sum under the doctrine of 
equitable contribution for Federal estate 
taxes allegedly paid out of her share of 
the estate and to recover one-third of 
the proceeds of the fire insurance. The 
trial court dismissed the first claim for 
failure to state a cause of action, being 
of the opinion that the judgment of the 
probate court approving the final distri- 
bution was conclusive that the executors 
had performed their duties properly. The | 
second claim was likewise dismissed. The | 
widow appealed. 


HELD: Affirmed. The judgment of the 
probate court approving the final settle. 
ment was conclusive that the executors 
properly administered the estate. Under 
Missouri law it was entitled to the same 
favorable presumptions which are ac. 
corded to the judgments of all courts of 
record. 


The restoration of the building was not 
a permanent improvement within the 
meaning of the rule permitting such im. 
provements, made prior to assignment 0! 
dower, to become subject to dower. Even 
though it should be assumed that the 
widow could claim either one-third of the 
improvements or one-third of the rental 
she could not claim both. 


WILLs — Construction — Codicil 
Added to, Rather Than Reduced 
Bequest 


Pennsylvania—Supreme Court 
Boyer Estate, 94 A. (2d) 721. 


Testatrix gave a bequest of $1,000 t 
a friend and by a paragraph designate 
“Item XXVI” gave an additional $5,00 
to the friend after the death of the lif 
tenant, testatrix’s husband. By codicil 
in a paragraph designated “Item XXVI 
she gave the friend $2,000 “in additio 
to bequest of $1,000 previously mention 
ed.” Two nephews, entitled to the residu 
contended that testatrix intended to sul 
stitute the $2,000 bequest in the codici 
for the $5,000 given in the will for thf” 
reason that the paragraph numbers 4 
the same. The lower court held the bq 
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HELD: Affirmed. There is nothing in 
the codicil which unequivocally indicates 
an intent to revoke the $5,000 bequest in 
the will and substitute the provision of 
the codicil. Other bequests in the codicil 
expressly state that those bequests are 
substitutionary so testatrix clearly knew 
how to express a substitutionary gift. 
The purpose of a codicil ordinarily is to 
modify or add to, and not revoke, a will 
and therefore changes the will only to 
the extent it is inconsistent with it. If 
any specific change is made by codicil, it 
negatives by implication an intention to 
snake any other changes in the will. 


WiLLs — Construction — Postal Cer- 
tificates Are Not Bank Deposits — 
Intestacy Preferred 


Kentucky—Court of Appeals 
Pimpel v. Pimpel, 253 S.W. (2d) 613. 


This was an action for a declaratory 
judgment construing the following will: 


“June 23, 1950 

“| Lorena Pimpel leave my house and 

furniture to my Brother Edward. Bonds to 

Billy and Betty Pimpel. Money in bank to 
Gertrude Ohl and Henry Pimpel. 

“Lorena Pimpel” 


Billy and Betty Pimpel were the children 
of Edward Pimpel; the others named 
were brothers and sister of the testatrix. 


Among other property included in the 
estate were United States Savings Bonds 
in the amount of $8,000, savings accounts 
in two banks in the amount of $1,200 and 
five $500 certificates of deposit issued 
by the United States Postal Savings 
System and dated some nine months after 
the execution of the will. The only ques- 
tion presented was what, if any, dis- 
position was made of the Postal Certifi- 
cates. 


HELD: There being no evidence of 
the source of the funds invested in the 
Certificates, and although they repre- 
sented a deposit, they did not in any 
sense represent a deposit in a bank. The 
lower court erred in classifying the Cer- 
tifiates as bonds on the basis of the 
reasoning followed in an earlier decision 
that “bond” is the substantive of “to 
bind” and therefore denotes nothing more 
than a binding contract. Notwithstanding 
the presumption against partial in- 
testacy, the Certificates were undisposed 
of property. 


WILLs — Construction — Power of 


Appointment Created Rather Than 
Fee Simple — Tax Consequences 
Determined 


Kentucky—Court of Appeals 
Union Bank & Trust Co. of Lexington v. Bas- 


sett, 253 S.W. (2d) 632. 

The testatrix’s will directed that her 
74rm and equipment be sold and, after 
payment of debts, funeral expenses, 
Pstate and inheritance taxes and four 
BPecific bequests, that the residue be 
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equally divided between two named 
grand-nephews. The residue of the entire 
estate was to be divided, one-half to her 
living nieces and nephews and one-half 
to the living nieces and nephews of her 
deceased husband. 


The testatrix had received certain 
property from her husband, presumably 
as large as, or greater than, her own 
estate. This property was not expressly 
referred to in the will. The provision of 
her husband’s will, under which she re- 
ceived his property, read: 


“Said Trustee is directed at any time to 
dispose of any of the securities or invest- 
ments or cash . . . that would be al- 
located as the corpus of my estate at any 
time for the proper comfort and_ well- 
being of my wife, Eliza S. Bowman, how- 
ever, the appointment of the Trust herein 
created shall not be construed in any 
way to divest my wife, Eliza S. Bowman, 
of title to said Trust estate as a remain- 
derman, with remainder in fee to my 
wife, Eliza S. Bowman. She is to have 
the right to dispose of any part or all 
of the said estate by will, then any part 
of said estate remaining undisposed of by 
the will of said Eliza S. Bowman, I hereby 
direct that the Trustee, herein named, to 
convert same into cash and distribute to 
my nieces and nephews and to the nieces 
and nephews of the said Eliza S. Bowman, 
share and share alike.” 


HELD: Notwithstanding the rule that 
an ambiguous disposition will be held to 
have devised a fee unless a lesser estate 
is clearly described, the foregoing lan- 
guage created only a power of appoint- 
ment. 


In the absence of an expression of a 
contrary intention in the donee’s will, 
estate and inheritance taxes payable by 
reason of the passing of appointed prop- 
erty are to be borne by the appointed 
property and not by the donee’s estate 
(quoting with approval the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island). The lower court 
did not err in failing to take proof as 
to the circumstances under which the 
testatrix and her husband executed their 
wills and from what sources and by 
whom taxes, costs, etc., should be paid, 
since the liability for taxes was de- 
terminable by the construction of the 
wills. 


NOTE: Although the rule followed was 
one of construction of intention, no con- 
sideration was given, in the opinion, to 
the fact that the testatrix presumably did 
not regard her interest in her husband’s 
estate as limited to a power of appoint- 
ment, since in her will no specific men- 
tion of that property or of a power of 
appointment was made, and she disposed 
of that property as a part of the “rest 
and residue” of her estate. 


In holding that only a power of ap- 
pointment was granted the Court placed 
some reliance upon the contention of the 
executor-bank that the testatrix’s hus- 


band, being a director of the bank, knew 
the meaning of “fee simple” and would 
not have used the foregoing language 
had he intended to grant his wife a fee 
simple estate. The Court was probably 
strongly influenced in its construction, 
however, by the tax consequences, since 
it is clear from the opinion that had the 
estate devised amounted to a fee simple, 
then the estate and inheritance taxes 
would have been payable from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the farm. 


WILLs — Construction — Right to 
Purchase Stock of Corporation 
Continues as to Subsequently 
Merged Corporation 


New Jersey—Supreme Court 
In re Armour’s Estate, 94 A. (2d) 286. 


Decedent by his will drawn in 1944 
gave his brother the right at any time 
within one year of decedent’s death to 
purchase at book value all his shares of 
stock in American Aniline Products, Inc. 
which he owned at the time of his death. 
Such book value was to be determined 
without including any valuation for pat- 
ents, good will or other intangible assets 
of the corporation. 


As of October 18, 1946, decedent owned 
99,339 shares of Aniline. On July 12, 
1948, he transferred 99,000 shares to 
Sterling Chemicals, Inc., entire stock of 
which was owned by decedent. Subse- 
quently, Sterling was merged with Sterl- 
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ing Chemical and Ore Corporation, an- 
other corporation wholly owned by de- 
cedent at that time and at his death. 
Purpose of merger was to cut down in- 
come taxes. 


After death of decedent, certificate for 
99,000 shares of Aniline, made out in 
name of Sterling Chemical and Ore Cor- 
poration, was found in decedent’s safe. 
Action was brought to determine whether 
brother was entitled to purchase 99,000 
shares registered in name of Sterling or 
only 339 shares standing in decedent’s 
name. Superior Court held that through 
his ownership of all outstanding stock of 
Sterling, decedent’s ownership of the 
99,000 shares of Aniline stock standing 
in name of Sterling was as complete and 
effective as it was when will was drawn. 


HELD: Affirmed. 


WILLs — Construction — Restriction 
Against Alienation Void — Gift to 
Named Members of Class is Gift to 
Individuals 


Texas—Court of Civil Appeals 


Benson v. Greenville National Exchange Bank, 
253 S.W. (2d) 918. 


Testator bequeathed to his sister cer- 
tain shares of bank stock. The stock was 
“to remain intact, can neither be sold nor 
traded .. .” The will further provided. 
“at the death of (the sister), this afore- 
said bank stock . .. shall become the 
property of her four sons (naming them) 
but this stock shall still remain intact, 
and can neither be sold nor traded by 
any one of the four said sons of (the 
sister), either individually or collectively, 
but only the interest of $1,848.00, to be 
divided equally among the four said sons 
(of the sister).” 


HELD: The sister obtained a life es- 
tate in the bank stock with the remainder 
over to the four sons. The remainder was 
vested in the four sons at the death of the 
testator. The restriction against aliena- 
tion during the life tenancy was unneces- 
sary because having a life estate the sis- 
ter could not sell or otherwise dispose of 
the stock. Nevertheless, she could dis- 
pose of her life estate. Any restriction 
on the sale of the life estate is void in 
Texas. 


The four sons were given the fee sim- 
ple title to the stock and not a life 
estate. The words “shall become the 
property of her four sons” gives a fee 
simple title and the restriction on alien- 
ation attempted by the testator will not 
be construed as giving a life estate in 
view of the rules that the greatest estate 
will be conferred on a devisee that the 
terms of the devise permit and there can 
be no life estate in property, real or per- 
sonal, without a remainder. The absence 
of any remaindermen is a strong indica- 
tion that a life estate was not intended. 
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The testator knew how to provide for a 
life estate because he did so clearly with 
respect to the sister. 


The provision that the four sons must 
hold the bank stock intact and not sell 
or trade it is void. A restraint on alien- 
ation as to fee simple title is void in 
Texas except where an active trust 
is created and none was created here. 
Limitations of remainders in personalty 
are not favored, and in order that an 
intention to create such remainder may 
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be given effect, it must be clearly and 
unequivocally expressed. 


The gift to the sons was not a gift to 
a class since the rule is that a gift is 
not one to a class where the will desig- 
nates the takers by name, nor where it 
identifies them by numbers. Where lega- 
tees are named as individuals and also 
are described as a class, the gift by name 
ordinarily constitutes a gift to individ 
uals, the class description being merel 
added by way of identification. 
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